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Editor-in-Chief’s  Note 


It  is  a  testament  to  the  speed  of  information  as 
well  as  the  importance  in  our  times  of  new 
media  to  recount  recent  days  spent  in  front  of  the 
computer  screen  reviewing  CD-ROMs.  Both  are 
related  to  the  era  we  customarily  call  the  age  of 
fighting  sail.  The  first  is  Nelson  and  His  Navy: 
Nelson  and  Trafalgar,  the  Multimedia  Story.  This  is 
a  sophisticated  yet  simple-to-operate  CD-ROM 
that  allows  one,  as  the  jacket  blurb  says,  “to  sail 
with  Lord  Nelson,  one  of  the  greatest  British 
heroes,  to  the  battles  of  Trafalgar,  the  Nile, 
Copenhagen  and  Cape  St.  Vincent.”  One  can 
tour  a  three-dimensional  model  of  his  great 
Victory,  and  one  can  hear  Nelson’s  contemporaries 
while  virtually  experiencing  one  of  the  most 
exciting  periods  in  naval  history.  I  found  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  graphic  art  to  be  rough  and  indeed 
primitive,  and  I  would  have  thought  that  there 
were  greater  resources  in  the  galleries  of  the  spon¬ 
soring  National  Maritime  Museum  to  draw  on 
than  was  done  here.  Nonetheless,  the  animation, 
video  sequences,  audio  presentations,  reproduced 
paintings,  and  especially  the  commissioned  pho¬ 
tographs  are  valuable  in  themselves.  The  CD 
comes  in  a  school  version,  and  printout  activity 
sheets  are  possible  so  that  the  educational  usages 
of  this  disc  are  considerable.  In  the  inevitable 
great  runup  to  2005,  the  Nelson/Trafalgar  bicen¬ 
tenary,  we  are  going  to  see  many  more  CD- 
ROMs  on  this  subject  (and  much  else  besides), 
and  this  particular  item,  published  in  January 
1996,  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  in  the  water, 
so  to  speak.  The  promise  of  the  future  is  bright, 
and  this  is  a  very  good  start. 


Of  a  different  order  is  Endeavour:  Captain 
Cook’s  Journal,  1768—71,  a  CD-ROM  published  by 
the  energetic  National  Library  of  Australia  in 
Canberra,  which  is  also  in  charge  of  sales  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  value  of  James  Cook’s  great  jour¬ 
nals  has  long  been  known,  and  the  publication  by 
the  esteemed  Hakluyt  Society  of  the  journals  of 
the  three  voyages,  edited  by  John  Beaglehole,  has 
given  the  informed  world  an  immensely  valuable 
window  on  the  eighteenth-century  Royal  Navy, 
the  exploration  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  indigenous 
peoples  of  the  Pacific  rim  and  Pacific  Islands  at 
the  time  of  contact  and  conflict.  Between  27  May 
1768  and  12  July  1771,  Cook  circumnavigated 
New  Zealand  and  charted  the  east  coast  of 
Australia.  In  the  journal,  Cook  records  the  land¬ 
ing  at  Botany  Bay  and  Endeavour  River,  the 
claiming  of  the  east  coast  of  Australia  for 
England,  and  his  encounters  with  the  Aboriginal 
people.  In  1923,  the  Australian  government  pur¬ 
chased  the  manuscript  journal,  to  be  had  and 
kept  for  the  nation.  This  CD-ROM  reproduces 
this  manuscript,  and  it  also  publishes  Beaglehole’s 
transcription — thus,  side  by  side  as  it  were,  one 
can  consult  the  new  against  the  old  and  vice 
versa.  Cook’s  surveys  were  meticulous,  and  his 
mapping  was  remarkably  accurate  for  the  time. 
The  visual  accompaniments  are  as  scholarly  as 
they  are  delicious  or  sublime.  You  can  tour  the 
bark,  read  about  the  ship’s  complement,  do  back¬ 
ground  analysis  on  the  diet  of  seamen,  explore 
below  decks,  and  read  up  about  navigation  and 
navigational  instruments.  This  is  quite  the  most 
complex  and  inspiring  CD-ROM  that  I  have  had 
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the  pleasure  of  reading.  Certainly  there  are  other 
CD-ROMs  available  for  our  consideration,  and 
the  technological  progress  of  our  age  is  pushing 
forward  so  quickly  that  some  of  us  are  left  more 
than  a  little  breathless. 

That  having  been  said,  the  future  is  bright, 
challenging,  and  most  entertaining.  If  you  insist, 
you  can  still  travel  to  Canberra  to  see  the  original, 
but  then  again,  the  world  will  come  to  you  via 
CD-ROM. 

Another  great  technological  revolution  has 
been  recounted  in  recent  journal  pages  that 
report  the  death  of  Malcolm  McLean,  the  pioneer 
of  container  ships,  aged  eighty-seven.  The 
Economist  reports  that  the  first  container  ship  was 
an  elderly  oil  tanker,  the  Ideal  X,  with  a  strength¬ 
ened  deck  accommodating  fifty-eight  boxes  some 
thirty  feet  in  length.  The  American  McLean,  of 
proud  Scottish  ancestry,  had  become  rich  in  the 
trucking  business.  McLean  was  interested  in  cut¬ 
ting  labor  costs  and  circumventing  strikes,  and 
moving  cargo  at  lower  costs  was  his  ultimate  aim. 
Containerization  spread  rapidly  from  the  east 
coast  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  around 


the  world.  In  1969,  McLean  sold  his  share  in  the 
massive  company  Sea-Land,  and  since  that  time 
container  ships  have  continued  to  grow,  and  with 
them  the  volume  and  value  of  cargoes.  McLean’s 
life  is  a  demonstration  of  how  technology  contin¬ 
ues  to  remake  the  maritime  world.  Although 
some  would  dispute  the  primacy  of  the  vessel 
Ideal  X,  which  sailed  from  Port  Newark  in  New 
Jersey  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  to  Houston, 
and  insist  instead  that  other  vessels  were  the  first 
container  ships,  McLean’s  achievement  was  of  no 
small  importance.  A  true  revolutionary,  he  was  at 
the  leading  edge  of  change. 

In  this  issue,  we  publish  a  wide  variety  of  arti¬ 
cles,  notes,  and  reviews.  We  also  record  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  the  passing  of  a  former  editor,  Chad 
Smith.  He  will  be  truly  missed.  We  remind  our 
readers  that  editorial  work  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  future  of  recording  maritime 
history,  and  in  this  Chad  unquestionably  set  an 
outstanding  example. 

Barry  Gough 
Waterloo,  Ontario 
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Obituary 

Philip  Chadwick  Foster  Smith 


by  Barry  Gough ,  Editor  in  Chief 


The  readers,  editors,  editorial  advisors,  and 
assistants  of  the  American  Neptune  record 
with  deep  regret  the  passing  of  Philip  Chadwick 
“Chad”  Foster  Smith. 

For  a  good  many  years — January  1969  to 
October  1982,  and  this  is  possibly  a  record — he 
was  associated  with  this  journal  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  editor,  the  tenth  (in  succession  to  Ernest  S. 
Dodge).  His  association  continued  long  after¬ 
ward.  His  lengthy  tenure  as  a  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  advisory  board  commenced  in  1983,  con¬ 
cluded  in  2000,  and  an  issue  of  the  journal  (vol¬ 
ume  58,  number  4)  was  dedicated  in  his  honor. 
His  sage  advice  and  no-nonsense  perspectives 
were  of  immense  value  to  his  successors  and  the 
current  editor  in  chief  in  particular.  Chad  had  a 
keen  devotion  to  the  journal  and  a  great  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  fact  that  the  editors  of  this  journal  are 
not  only  keepers  of  the  flame  of  maritime  history 
and  arts,  but  that  they  march  in  an  order  of  suc¬ 
cession  and  stand,  as  it  were,  on  the  shoulders  of 
their  forebears. 

Chad  Smith  was  an  esteemed  scholar  in  his 
own  right.  Author  or  editor  of  a  dozen  or  more 
books,  and  of  many  contributions  to  scholarly 
journals  and  learned  publications,  he  is  perhaps 
best  known  for  two  definitive  books  of  historical 
literature:  The  Frigate  Essex  Papers:  Building  the 
Salem  Frigate,  1798—1799  (Salem:  Peabody 


Museum  of  Salem,  1974)  and  The  Empress  of 
China  (Philadelphia:  Philadelphia  Maritime 
Museum,  1984).  While  the  bibliography  of  his 
scholarly  contributions  is  lengthy,  a  glance  at  the 
entries  of  his  contributions  to  the  American 
Neptune  as  disclosed  in  The  American  Neptune: 
Fifty-Year  Index  (Salem:  Peabody  Essex  Museum, 
1997)  suffices  to  reveal  both  the  wide  range  of  his 
interests  and  his  specialized  knowledge  of  seafar¬ 
ing  in  Massachusetts  during  the  colonial  and 
early  national  eras.  He  also  possessed  a  wide-rang¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  those  active  in  maritime  schol¬ 
arship,  and  he  maintained  active  communications 
with  this  informal  and  influential  collegium.  He 
was  attached,  while  in  Salem,  to  the  Salem 
Marine  Society,  the  Salem  Redevelopment 
Authority,  the  Wenham  Historic  District  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  several  other  organizations  of  good 
work  and  charity.  He  was  an  associate  editor  for 
the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  an  advisor 
and  freelance  author  for  Time-Life  books,  and  a 
consultant  on  numerous  academic  projects.  He 
was,  for  a  time,  maritime  curator  for  the  museum 
of  the  Bostonian  Society  in  the  Old  State  House 
in  Boston. 

From  1979  to  1988,  he  was  associated  with  the 
Philadelphia  Maritime  Museum,  now  the 
Independence  Seaport  Museum.  He  was  there  for 
five  years  as  its  maritime  history  curator  and  later 
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its  historian.  When  he  and  his  wife,  Meredith, 
moved  to  Bath,  Maine,  in  1984,  they  became 
active  in  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum.  They 
were  also  involved  in  a  publishing  venture  known 
as  the  Renfrew  Group. 

Chad  Smith  was  a  keen  artist  and  modeler. 
His  illustration  of  the  Empress  of  China  was  fea¬ 
tured  in  his  book  of  that  name — and  it  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  number  4  of  volume  58  of  this  journal. 
It  shows  his  knowledge  of  the  history  of  eastern 
waters,  and  it  reflects  his  appreciation  of 
American  enterprise  in  distant  seas.  In  later  years, 
Chad  and  Meredith  were  able  to  cruise  many  of 
the  waters  he  had  written  about,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  besides,  running  up  an  enviable  total  of  days 
spent  at  sea  cruising — happy  years  of  immense 
adventure,  happiness,  and  variety.  When  at 
home,  he  was  surrounded  by  works  in  his  library, 
a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  him  and  to  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  being  his  guests. 


Chad  Smith  was  born  in  Salem,  the  son  of 
Philip  Horton  and  Elinor  Colby  Mahoney  Smith. 
He  grew  up  in  Wenham,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Shore  Country  Day  School  in 
Beverly,  Massachusetts,  Phillips  Academy  in 
Andover,  Massachusetts,  Harvard  College,  and 
Harvard  University’s  Graduate  School  of  Design. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  the  Peabody  Museum  in 
1963.  Survivors  include  his  mother,  a 
Massachusetts  resident,  his  wife,  Meredith  S.  S. 
Smith,  two  daughters  by  a  previous  marriage 
(Alexandra  Chadwick  Smith  Rowland  of  New 
Castle,  New  Hampshire,  and  Hillary  Webb 
Smith  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire),  a  step¬ 
daughter  (G.  Gouverneur  Stevenson  Miller  of 
Fairview,  Tennessee),  and  two  grandchildren 
(Benjamin  W.  and  Rebecca  I.  Rowland). 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the 
Maine  Maritime  Museum,  243  Washington 
Street,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 
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The  British  Coastal  Fleet 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century: 

How  Useful  Are  the  Admiralty’s  Registers 
of  Protection  from  Impressment? 


by  John  Armstrong  and  John  Cutler 


In  1988,  the  American  Neptune  published  an 
article  by  Dwight  E.  Robinson  on  the  British 
coastal  fleet  in  the  eighteenth  century.1  It  was  a 
pioneering  study,  in  that  before  then  very  few 
pieces  had  been  published  on  any  aspect  of  the 
British  coastal  trade  in  this  or  any  other  maritime 
history  journal.  It  reminded  readers  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  British  coastal  trade,  both 


John  Armstrong  is  Professor  of  Business 
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London,  and  editor  of  The  Journal  of 
Transport  History.  He  is  particularly  interested 
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Coastal  and  Short  Sea  Shipping  (Scolar,  1996) 
as  well  as  articles  and  chapters  on  coastwise 
shipping. 
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quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  Britain  and  especially  of  its  role  as  a  nurs¬ 
ery  for  seamen  and  in  boosting  Britain’s  naval 
power  through  training  seamen  in  ship  handling 
and  navigation.  It  was  also  innovative  in  its 
methodology,  as  Robinson  had  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  double  recording  of  ships  and  find  a 
method  to  eliminate  such  double  counting.  He 
chose  to  use  a  computer  database  for  this  task,  a 
relatively  novel  solution  at  the  time. 
Furthermore,  the  article  provided  a  quantitative 
assessment  of  the  size  of  the  British  coastal  trade 
in  1776,  and  was  able  to  break  this  down  by  the 
nature  of  the  cargo  carried,  between  domestic 
coasting  and  that  to  near  continental  ports,  and 
also  provided  a  ranking  of  which  ports  were  the 
largest  owners  of  coasters  and,  therefore,  probably 
the  most  heavily  engaged  in  operating  coastal 
ships.  This  was  important  work  and  came  up 
with  revealing  findings. 

Robinson  took  maritime  historians  to  task  for 
ignoring  “a  comprehensive  source  of  data”  that 
would  allow  us  to  estimate  “the  extent  and  nature 
of  the  British  domestic  coasting  fleet”  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.2  Given  that  the  article  was  pub- 
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lished  over  a  decade  ago,  and  that  no  subsequent 
book  or  article  has  appeared  tackling  the  question 
of  the  size  of  the  British  eighteenth-century  coast¬ 
ing  fleet  or  drawing  on  the  documentation  to 
which  Robinson  referred,  maritime  historians 
appear  to  be  either  incorrigibly  slow  and  lazy  or 
totally  disinterested  in  the  British  coasting  fleet. 
Our  object  is  to  redeem  the  community  of  mar¬ 
itime  historians.  There  are  good  reasons  why  the 
records  in  question  have  not  been  extensively 
used,  and  why  Robinson  overstated  their  compre¬ 
hensiveness  and  value. 

The  records  that  Robinson  used  were  the 
British  Admiralty’s  thirty-eight  “Registers  of 
Protection  from  being  pressed,”  held  in  the 
Public  Record  Office  in  Kew  on  the  western  out¬ 
skirts  of  London.3  These  covered  the  period  1701 
to  1815,  according  to  Robinson,  and  were  drawn 
up  during  war,  or  when  war  threatened,  to  record 
which  ships  and  men  had  been  given  exemption 
from  having  their  crews  press-ganged  into  service 
on  one  of  His  Majesty’s  ships.  These  were  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  letters  of  protection  that  individual 
ships  had  to  carry.  Impressment  was  similar  to 
shanghaiing,  in  which  force  or  trickery  was  used 
by  the  recruiting  party  to  seize  men  for  the  navy. 
In  practice,  press  gangs  were  mostly  only  interest¬ 
ed  in  men  with  experience  of  the  sea.  They  were 
not  keen  to  press  landsmen,  except  in  the  hottest 
of  presses,  and  many  groups  were  immune  from 
seizure,  among  them  foreigners,  fishermen, 
apprentices,  those  aged  under  eighteen,  and  cap¬ 
tains  of  merchant  vessels.  Inevitably,  some  men 
were  pressed  who  should  not  have  been,  and  there 
was  vigorous  activity  on  their  behalf  by  friends 
and  relations,  personal  lobbying,  correspondence, 
and  through  intermediaries  to  gain  their  release.4 
Often  this  brought  success.  In  cases,  too,  naval 
personnel  displayed  humanity,  releasing  people 
on  compassionate  grounds  such  as  elderly  parents 
to  support  or  a  large  number  of  dependent  chil¬ 
dren.5  Impressment  is  now  seen  as  a  reasonably 


fair  and  efficient  way  of  recruiting  suitable  people 
for  the  navy  in  times  of  stress,  and  although  there 
was  much  local  opposition,  if  individuals  were 
incorrectly  pressed,  they  stood  a  good  chance  of 
being  released.  These  registers  were  the  central¬ 
ized  record  of  those  people  given  immunity  to 
impressment.  Robinson  stresses  that  these  regis¬ 
ters  constitute  a  valuable  source  for  estimating  the 
size  of  the  British  coasting  fleet,  referring  to  “the 
rich  stores  of  documentary  evidence”  they  con¬ 
tain.6  Yet,  when  looked  at  objectively,  these  regis¬ 
ters  turn  out  to  be  much  less  than  “comprehen¬ 
sive”  and  to  have  only  a  limited  value  in  assessing 
the  British  coastal  fleet. 

Robinson  explains  that  the  registers  exist 
from  1701  to  1815,  although  he  admits  that  this 
period  is  not  covered  comprehensively.  There  are 
registers  for  only  seventy-one  years,  with  consid¬ 
erable  gaps  being  evident,  such  as  the  period 
between  1713  and  1739  and  that  between  1759  and 
1769.  In  practice,  then,  just  over  one-half  of  the 
115-year  period  is  covered  in  one  or  more  of  the 
registers.  This  casts  some  reasonable  doubt  on 
Robinson’s  “comprehensive”  tag.  The  gaps  can  be 
explained  largely  by  the  periods  of  peace.  When 
no  war  was  taking  place,  and  none  threatened,  no 
need  existed  for  protection  from  impressment, 
and  hence  no  register  was  drawn  up.  Where  a  reg¬ 
ister  survives  for  a  particular  year,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  it  covers  the  whole  year.  Many 
start  or  stop  in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year,  as 
did  the  one  register  that  Robinson  analyzed  for 
1 776  and  1 777.  The  period  covered  by  this  regis¬ 
ter  was  from  21  September  1776  to  30  June  1777; 
neither  calendar  year  was  comprehensively  cov¬ 
ered,  and  the  register  did  not  span  a  whole 
twelve-month  period.  This  presents  the  obvious 
problem  of  whether,  if  a  register  covers  only  a 
nine-month  period,  there  is  a  need  to  inflate  the 
figures  calculated  by  one-third  to  allow  for  the 
missing  three  months. 

There  is  a  further  complication.  Even  for 
those  years  where  a  register  exists,  it  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  contain  details  of  crews  who  were  pro- 
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tected.  Other  groups  of  workers  could  also  be 
pressed,  and  needed  to  obtain  protection  from 
impressment.  Some  volumes,  for  example,  give 
the  names  of  land-based  maritime  workers  in 
shipyards  and  dockyards.  For  instance,  “four  sail- 
makers  employed  by  Eliz  &  Thos  Gillesphy  at 
Wapping”  and  “eighteen  riggers  employed  by 
Thos  Smith  of  Liverpool.”7  These  are  self-evi¬ 
dently  employed  in  boatbuilding  or  repairing, 
and  of  no  direct  relevance  to  the  coasting  fleet. 
Other  entries  are  of  landsmen  engaged  in  dock 


activity,  such  as  “six  men  employed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Port  of  London  Committee  at  the 
Canal  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.”8  Some  contain  lists  of 
East  India  Company  employees  who  were  not 
necessarily  employed  at  sea  and  with  no  mention 
of  a  ship.  An  example  is  “four  men  employed  by 
the  E[ast]  I[ndia]  Company.”9  The  point  is  that 
there  are  four  volumes  marked  “Yards”  that  con¬ 
tain  no  mention  of  ship  names  or  tonnages  and- 
consequently  are  of  no  help  in  measuring  the 
British  coastal  trade. 


Typical  eighteenth-century  coastal  traders:  a  schooner  and  a  smack  lying  at  Fresh  Wharf,  London  Bridge.  From 
an  engraving  by  E.  W.  Cooke. 
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Other  volumes  are  of  no  utility  in  assessing 
the  importance  of  the  British  coastal  fleet.  One 
volume  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  “Southern 
whale  fishing,”  containing  the  names  of  employ¬ 
ees  with  jobs  such  as  “harpooner,”  “line  coder, ” 
and  “boat  steerer,”  who  were  obviously  engaged 
in  hunting  the  cetaceans  and  of  no  relevance  to 
coasting.10  Another  ledger  is  labeled  “firemen” 
and  contains  just  that,  lists  of  firefighters  who  had 
been  given  freedom  from  impressment.  An  exam¬ 
ple  is  “I  do  hereby  certify  that  the  thirty  firemen 
employed  by  the  Westminster  Fire  Office  in 
extinguishing  fires,  are  entered  in  the  books  of 
this  office,  pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament.  ”11  This 
tome  is  irrelevant  to  the  coastal  fleet.  One  volume 
deals  exclusively  with  protections  for  fishermen 
and  contains  no  information  on  the  coastal  trade 
or  fleet.12 

A  number  of  the  registers  record  only  the  pro¬ 
tections  granted  to  apprentices  and  the 
occasional  foreigner.  These  give  a  few  details 
about  them — their  names,  place  of  residence, 
date  of  indenture  and  of  being  recorded,  and 
names  of  their  masters — but  contain  no  reference 
to  ships  or  trade.13  There  is  no  certainty  that  these 
were  ship’s  apprentices;  internal  evidence  suggests 
that  some  could  have  been  apprenticed  to  land- 
bound  trades  rather  than  maritime  ones.  Either 
way,  these  seven  volumes  have  no  relevance  to  the 
coastal  fleet.  A  further  pair  of  registers  have  no 
value  when  measuring  the  extent  of  the  coastal 
trade  because  they  contain  only  lists  of  names  of 
men  protected.14  They  do  not  make  any  mention 
of  the  ships  or  trades,  and  one  is  not  informed  of 
the  occupation  of  the  protected  individual.  The 
only  other  piece  of  information  that  is  included  is 
the  reason  for  their  protection.  The  individuals  in 
question  are  exempted  as  being  either  too  young 
for  impressment  (under  eighteen)  or  too  old  (at 
least  fifty- five  years  old).  These  registers  do  not 
provide  any  significant  information  on  the  extent 
or  nature  of  the  British  coastal  trade. 


In  researching  these  records,  we  identified  six¬ 
teen  volumes  as  being  of  no  relevance  at  all  to  the 
British  coastal  trade,  thus  eliminating  about  forty 
percent  of  the  volumes,  leaving  twenty-two  of  the 
registers  still  of  potential  interest  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  British  coastal  fleet.  Sadly,  not  all  of 
these  remaining  volumes  are  of  value  to  the  his¬ 
torian  of  the  British  coastwise  trade.  Some  vol¬ 
umes  catalogue  predominantly  or  almost  entirely 
ships  in  overseas  trades.  For  instance,  one  gives 
the  name  of  the  ship,  the  master,  the  tonnage  of 
the  ship,  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  also  the 
routes  on  which  they  operated.15  The  drawback 
of  this  volume  is  that  the  majority  of  the  trades 
mentioned  are  foreign,  with  the  West  Indies, 
North  America,  and  Europe  being  the  most  com¬ 
mon  destinations  mentioned.  There  are  several 
volumes  where  this  occurs,  and  while  one  or  two 
have  a  few  ships  assigned  to  a  coastal  trade  (an 
example  is  “ Fortune ,  Robert  Hunter,  203  tons, 
Cork  and  London”)  the  total  of  such  ships  in  the 
register  is  only  about  fifty  and  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  comprehensive  listing.16  Although  of  some 
interest  for  inquiries  about  ship  size  and  the 
trades  worked,  there  is  no  data  for  calculating  the 
size  and  nature  of  the  British  coasting  fleet  for 
these  years.  There  are  seven  volumes  that  fall  into 
this  category  and  that  must  be  removed  from  the 
list  of  registers  useful  to  maritime  historians  of 
the  British  coasting  fleet.17 

This  is  a  disappointment  for  any  scholar  keen 
to  measure  the  British  coastal  fleet.  Some  of  the 
volumes  do  not  distinguish  between  ships  in  the 
coastal  trade  and  those  in  foreign  trades.  For 
example,  one  register  contains  the  names  of  many 
ships,  their  masters,  and  their  crews,  but  gives  no 
indication  of  whether  an  individual  ship  is  in  the 
coastal  or  foreign  trade  or  indeed  what  routes  she 
plied.18  “Protection  for  Rd  Blackstone  the  Master 
or  the  Mate  or  Carpenter  belonging  to  the  ship 
Nicholas  of  N  Shields”  is  a  case  in  point.19 
Another  register  has  all  the  requisite  details  except 
in  which  trade  the  ship  was  employed:  “John  Bay, 
Triumph,  150  tons,  10  crew,  Chester”  or  “William 
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Barker,  Unity,  157  tons,  14  crew,  Whitehaven.”20 
In  short,  these  particular  registers  will  not  help 
answer  any  queries  about  the  British  coasting 
trade.  This  eliminates  a  further  three  volumes  as 
being  valueless  in  calculating  the  size  of  the 
British  coastal  fleet. 

In  all,  twenty-six  volumes  were  discarded  as 
shedding  no  light  on  the  coastal  fleet,  leaving 
only  a  round  dozen  as  possible  sources.  Given 
that  this  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  original 
number,  it  does  suggest  that  this  source  is  not 
quite  as  valuable  as  Robinson  stated.  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  the  volumes  are  of  no  relevance  to  an 
inquiry  on  the  size  and  extent  of  the  British 
coastal  fleet. 

Robinson  suggested  that  these  records  would 
allow  us  to  measure  not  merely  the  number  of 
ships  in  the  British  coastal  trade,  but  also  the 
aggregate  tonnage  of  ships  involved.  Since  the 
home  port  of  each  ship  was  given,  it  would  be 
possible  to  work  out  the  relative  importance  of 
various  towns  in  terms  of  their  ownership  of 
coaster  numbers  and  tonnage.  It  is  not  quite  as 
simple  as  that.  Some  registers  do  not  indicate  the 
tonnage  of  the  ships  except  in  very  rare  cases.  For 
example,  protection  is  extended  to  the  crew  of  a 
“Barge  called  the  Flopewell  of  Blackney 
employed  in  carrying  Corne  between  yt  place  and 
London,”  but  no  tonnage  is  assigned  to  this 
barge.21  Thus  we  are  provided  with  fascinating 
glimpses  of  the  coasting,  fishing,  and  shellfish 
trades,  but  the  data  are  neither  sufficiently  sys¬ 
tematic  nor  full  enough  to  allow  an  estimate  of 
the  aggregate  numbers  or  tonnage  in  the  coastal 
trade.  Even  where  the  register  allows  the  coastal 
ships  to  be  distinguished,  some  rarely  give  the 
home  port  of  the  ship  and  thus  do  not  allow  a 
geographic  analysis  to  be  made  of  the  ownership 
of  the  British  coastal  fleet.22 

From  this  information,  we  concluded  that  a 
large  number  of  the  registers  cannot  be  used  to 
provide  any  information  on  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  British  coastal  fleet,  as  Robinson  claimed.  To 
be  of  maximum  use,  we  need  seven  pieces  of 


information  to  be  present  in  the  register:  whether 
a  ship  was  employed  in  the  coastal  or  overseas 
trade;  the  name  of  the  ship;  her  tonnage;  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  name;  crew  size;  home  port;  and  the  specific 
cargo  or  commodity  she  was  carrying.  It  might  be 
objected  that  the  ship’s  name  and  that  of  her  mas¬ 
ter  are  not  required  to  work  out  the  aggregate 
number  and  tonnage  of  the  British  coasting  fleet. 
This  is  true,  but  these  two  pieces  of  data  are  cru¬ 
cial  when  it  comes  to  resolving  double-counting 
problems.  Similarly,  we  do  not  need  the  home 
port,  crew  size,  or  type  of  commodity  carried  to 
arrive  at  the  overall  total  of  ships  and  their  ton¬ 
nage  in  the  coasting  trade.  However,  the  lack  of 
any  one  of  these  pieces  of  data  seriously  reduces 
the  depth  of  analysis  that  can  be  undertaken.  We 
can  somewhat  reclassify  our  list  of  requirements 
in  the  registers  to  say  we  must  have  four  pieces  of 
information:  whether  the  ship  was  in  the  coastal 
or  foreign  trade;  her  name;  her  master’s  name; 
and  tonnage.  The  other  three  types  of  data  are 
bonuses  that  allow  us  to  extend  the  analysis. 

On  this  basis,  how  many  registers  contain  the 
essential  minimum  data  and  how  many 
have  some  of  the  enhanced  data?  Further,  how 
many  years  are  covered  by  these  basic  or 
enhanced  registers? 

Table  1  lists  those  volumes  that  have  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  British  coastal  trade,  together  with  the 
years  covered,  the  average  number  of  entries  on 
each  page  relating  to  coastal  ships,  the  number  of 
pages  in  each  volume  allocated  to  each  year,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  coastal  entries 
(calculated  by  multiplying  columns  3  and  4 
together),  and  the  number  of  months  in  each  year 
that  are  covered  in  the  register.  From  this,  it  will 
be  seen  that  only  fifteen  registers  contain  the  rel¬ 
evant  information,  and  that  they  cover,  intermit¬ 
tently,  the  m-year  period  between  1701  and  1811. 
During  this  time,  however,  there  is  no  coverage  of 
sixty-four  years,  with  these  lacunae  concentrated 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
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A  collier  brig  discharging  into  a  lighter,  probably  in  the  Thames.  These  were  the  workhorses  of  the  coal  trade 
from  northeast  England  to  London  and  the  south  coast.  From  an  engraving  by  E.  W.  Cooke. 


leaves  forty-seven  years  dealt  with  in  the  registers. 
This  is  far  from  being  comprehensive,  as 
Robinson  claimed. 

Looking  in  more  depth  at  Robinson’s  analysis 
of  the  British  coastal  trade,  we  see  it  is  based  on 
one  year,  or  to  be  more  precise  nine  months  in 
1776  and  1 777.  For  that  period,  he  found  10,275 
entries  relating  to  the  coastal  trade,  whereas  our 
rough  estimate  in  Table  1  of  the  number  of  rele¬ 
vant  entries  is  8,855.  This  suggests  our  estimates 
are  about  sixteen  percent  too  low  and  need  to  be 
inflated  by  such  an  amount  to  be  accurate.  A 
glance  at  column  5  shows  that  the  number  of 
entries  per  year  varies  enormously,  from  130  in 
1711  to  12,768  in  1744.  Given  that  Robinson  cal¬ 


culated  there  were  over  four  thousand  vessels  in 
the  “pure”  coastal  trade  (that  is,  entirely  in 
domestic  trade)  of  Great  Britain  in  1776  and 
1777,  either  there  were  drastic  fluctuations  in  the 
size  of  the  British  coastal  fleet  from  year  to  year 
or,  more  likely,  those  years  for  which  there  are  less 
than  four  thousand  entries  are  nowhere  near  a 
comprehensive  listing  of  the  British  coastal  fleet, 
and  thus  can  be  discarded  for  this  purpose.  This 
opinion  is  reinforced  when  we  recall  that 
Robinson  started  from  a  base  of  10,275  entries 
that  he  had  to  deflate  by  a  ratio  of  1.77,  caused  by 
double  counting  of  ships,  as  a  large  number  of 
them  appeared  twice  in  the  register.  Given  that 
the  number  of  entries  in  column  5  ofTable  1  is  the 
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gross  total,  that  is  before  eliminating  double 
counting,  it  might  be  objected  to  that  we  need  a 
minimum  of  ten  thousand  entries  there.  This  is  to 
assume  the  double  counting  is  always  at  the  same 
level,  which  may  not  be  correct.  It  seems  safer, 
until  we  have  investigated  the  double-counting 
problem  for  one  or  two  more  years  than 
Robinson  did,  to  eliminate  only  those  years  with 
less  than  four  thousand  entries.  This  removes 
thirty-four  years  from  the  forty-nine,  to  leave 
only  thirteen  years  that  are  worth  investigating  to 
see  what  light  they  shed  on  the  size  and  nature  of 
the  British  coastal  fleet.  In  addition,  our  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  low-entry  years  has  restricted  the 
time  period  covered  considerably.  No  years  before 
1740  and  none  after  1793  are  covered.  The  regis¬ 
ters  can  shed  light  only  on  the  later  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  is  some  way  from 
Robinson’s  original  claim,  and  then,  for  at  most 
thirteen  separate  years. 

In  order  to  test  some  of  the  above  ideas,  it  was 
decided  to  create  a  database  for  1810  where 
there  were  only  about  650  entries  by  our  calcula¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  all  of  the  data  for  1810  was  put 
in  an  electronic  spreadsheet.  There  were  seven 
pieces  of  information  on  each  entry,  and  726 
entries.  Given  that  we  estimated  648  entries,  this 
suggests  our  estimate  is  about  twelve  percent 
below  the  actual  number,  which  is  roughly  in  line 
with  the  result  we  had  for  1776  and  1777.  This 
gives  us  confidence  in  our  estimates  and  a  known 
margin  of  error  in  the  low  teens.  A  number  of 
problems  arose  at  the  data-entry  stage  that  are 
common  in  historical  research.  Because  the  regis¬ 
ters  are  handwritten,  some  entries  had  faded,  the 
ink  has  blurred  in  others,  some  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  could  not  be  deciphered,  and  an  approxima¬ 
tion  had  to  be  made  for  the  name  of  the  ship, 
port,  or  captain.  In  six  cases,  no  tonnage  was 
given  for  the  ship,  and  in  a  few  cases,  the  port 
name  remained  indecipherable.  These  were  so 
few  as  not  to  affect  seriously  the  subsequent 


analysis.  The  basis  on  which  ships  were  catego¬ 
rized  into  the  various  trades — “coasting,”  “coal 
and  coasting,”  “timber  and  coasting” — was  also 
rather  arbitrary  as  the  same  ships  appeared  with 
different  designations  in  the  same  year.  This 
probably  reflected  their  voyage  patterns  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  flexibility  of  deployment,  in  which 
many  ships  were  employed  in  a  number  of 
different  trades  within  a  year  rather  than  being 
devoted  to  one  route  or  commodity.23  In  a  few 
cases,  this  flexibility  extended  to  ships  being 
employed  in  both  the  coasting  trade  and  fishing. 

In  the  course  of  our  research,  once  the  data 
had  been  entered,  it  was  sorted  alphabetically  by 
the  name  of  the  ship,  so  that  all  ships  with  the 
same  name  appeared  together.  This  was  done  to 
allow  removal  of  ships  that  were  registered  for 
protection  more  than  once  in  the  year. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  number  and  tonnage 
of  ships  in  the  coastal  fleet,  we  needed  to  ensure 
that  there  was  no  double  counting,  and  hence  the 
requirement  to  strike  from  the  database  any 
duplicate  entries.  We  acccomplished  this  by  com¬ 
paring  the  ships’  names,  port  of  registry,  captain’s 
name,  and  tonnage.  Where  three  or  more  of  these 
variables  coincided,  the  second  and  subsequent 
entries  were  pruned  from  the  database  as  being 
probable  repetitions.  Some  ships  were  registered  a 
large  number  of  times.  A  handful  appeared  five 
times,  over  forty  appeared  four  times,  and  an  even 
larger  number  were  listed  three  times.  The  origi¬ 
nal  database  contained  726  ships  of  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  85,938,  and  a  total  manpower  of  7,439. 
When  the  repeat  entries  were  removed,  this 
brought  the  dimensions  down  to  422  ships, 
49,689  tons,  and  a  total  manpower  of  4,256.  This 
represented  a  ratio  of  1:73  between  the  unpruned 
and  pruned  databases  comparing  favorably  with 
that  used  by  Robinson  for  1776  and  1777  in  the 
original  article,  in  which  he  found  the  crude  data¬ 
base  to  be  1.77  times  the  pruned  version.  These 
two  figures  are  genuinely  close  enough  to  each 
other  to  provide  mutual  support  and  vindicate 
the  method. 
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A  database  of  some  420  ships  cannot  repre¬ 
sent  the  whole  British  coasting  fleet  in  1810 — if  it 
did  we  could  ignore  the  coastal  trade  as  being  of 
no  great  significance  at  this  time.  However,  if  we 
assume  our  database  represents  the  characteristics 
of  the  overall  fleet  and  is  a  random  sample  from 
it — and  we  have  no  reasons  for  thinking  the  con¬ 
trary — then  we  can  analyze  some  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  British  coasting  fleet  in  1810.  The 
aggregate  statistics  suggest  an  average  ship  size  of 
about  118  tons  with  a  crew  of  ten,  and  the  average 
manning  level  nearly  twelve  tons  per  man.  The 
range  of  ship  sizes  was  large,  from  the  25-ton 
Elizabeth  to  the  Chapman  at  555  tons. 

The  database  also  allows  a  hierarchy  to  be 
drawn  up  of  those  ports  that  owned  coastal  ships 
(Table  2).  It  is  a  strange  mixture  of  what  might  be 
expected  and  some  surprises.  The  top  two  ports 
are  not  surprising.  London  was  by  far  the  largest 
city  in  Britain  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  well  as 
being  the  capital,  and  the  major  export  and 
import  center.  It  is  understandable  that  it  should 
have  the  lion’s  share  of  coasters,  with  over  sixteen 
percent  of  the  fleet.  In  a  similar  vein,  Leith,  the 
port  for  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
served  a  role  akin  to  London’s  north  of  the  bor¬ 
der.  The  coal-exporting  ports,  Newcastle  and 
North  Shields,  with  nearly  nine  percent  of  the 
fleet  between  them,  are  placed  fifth  and  eleventh 
in  order.  This  points  up  the  importance  of  the 
coal  trade  to  the  British  economy.  Whitby,  tenth 
in  the  table,  may  also  owe  its  position  in  part  to 
the  coal  trade,  since  it  was  renowned  as  a  collier¬ 
owning  port.24 

Liverpool’s  eighth  place  signifies  the  early 
days  in  this  port’s  rise  to  the  second  position  in 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  reveals  the 
burgeoning  traffic  of  the  Irish  Sea.  Given  the 
trade  in  fish,  cattle,  and  granite,  and  its  role  as  an 
embarkation  port  for  some  of  the  chains  of  the 
Scottish  isles,  Aberdeen’s  sixth  position  is  under¬ 
standable,  if  rather  higher  than  might  have  been 
expected.  Dundee,  which  placed  seventh,  also 
suggests  that  the  long-distance  trade  in  primary 


products  was  an  important  component  of  the 
coastal  trade. 

The  two  surprises  in  the  top  ten,  Berwick  and 
Chepstow,  are  placed  third  and  fourth,  both  with 
about  eight  percent  of  the  total  fleet.  Berwick  had 
a  regular  packet  service  carrying  the  surplus  of  a 
rich  agricultural  hinterland  to  London.  Grain, 
eggs,  and  salmon  were  shipped  south.  Turnpike 
road  improvements  linked  the  port  to  local  mar¬ 
ket  towns  to  gather  this  harvest.  The  high  posi¬ 
tion  in  this  table  suggests  either  that  this  trade  has 
previously  been  underestimated  or  that  the  ship¬ 
masters  of  Berwick  were  particularly  assiduous  in 
seeking  protection.  Chepstow  is  even  more 
difficult  to  explain.  It  had  a  trade  in  coal  from  the 
nearby  coalfield,  and  in  bark  and  timber,  but  its 
small  population  and  lack  of  national  role  make  it 
look  like  a  statistical  fluke  rather  than  a  reflection 
of  Chepstow’s  importance  as  a  port.25 

The  table  of  ports  also  allows  us  to  make 
some  generalizations  about  the  concentration  of 
coaster  ownership.  Sixty-eight  ports  feature  in  the 
database.  The  top  three  owned  one-third  of  the 
total  tonnage,  the  top  five  owned  forty-eight  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  top  ten  owned  nearly  two-thirds. 
This  leaves  one-third  of  all  coasters  owned  by 
fifty-eight  ports.  This  may  not  quite  conform  to 
the  80:20  rule,  but  is  very  close:  the  top  fourteen 
ports  (20.6  percent  of  the  total)  owned  seventy- 
four  percent  of  all  coasters,  while  eighty  percent 
of  the  ports  owned  twenty-six  percent  of  all  coast¬ 
ers.  This  suggests  a  high  degree  of  concentration. 

What  is  clear  from  the  number  of  entries, 
even  in  the  unpruned  database,  is  that  the 
1810  register  is  not  a  comprehensive  listing  of  all 
the  ships  in  the  British  coastal  fleet  at  that  time. 
The  exercise  vindicates  Robinson’s  deflator  of 
1.77,  but,  in  reality,  it  tells  us  nothing  about  the 
absolute  size  of  the  coasting  fleet  in  either  num¬ 
bers  or  tonnage. 

We  therefore  decided  to  create  another  data¬ 
base  of  one  of  the  years  that  had  a  large  number 
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of  entries  and  that  was  more  likely  to  be  compre¬ 
hensive.  We  picked  1741  for  this  purpose  for  two 
reasons.  First,  we  estimated  it  to  have  one  of  the 
largest  total  number  of  entries,  11,828,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  it  was  a  third  of  a  century  earlier  than  the 
year  that  Robinson  analyzed.  Some  comparisons 
might  be  drawn  as  to  what  had  happened  to  the 
size  of  the  British  coastal  fleet  over  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  methodology  was  identical  to  that  adopt¬ 
ed  for  1810,  except,  of  course,  the  data  inputting 
was  much  more  extensive  and  time  consuming. 
There  was  also  one  drawback  to  the  registers  for 
1741.  They  did  not  give  the  home  port  of  the 
ships,  so  no  geographical  analysis  was  possible. 
This  was  a  significant  drawback,  but  we  stuck  to 
1741,  as  all  of  the  other  years  in  the  1740s  for 
which  there  were  large  numbers  of  entries  also 
suffered  from  this  weakness.  They,  too,  did  not 
record  the  home  port  of  the  ships  entered  in  the 
register.  We  did  not  wish  to  take  another  year  in 
the  1770s  because  that  would  be  too  close  to  the 
year  Robinson  analyzed,  and  we  should  not  get 
the  long-term  perspective,  so  1741  remained  the 
chosen  year. 

Once  the  data  were  entered  in  the  database, 
we  had  another  check  of  our  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  entries  in  each  register.  We  had  estimated 
the  number  of  entries  for  1741  at  11,828.  In  fact, 
we  ended  up  with  9,834  ships  in  our  database. 
This  suggests  that  we  overestimated  the  number 
of  coastal  entries  by  about  twenty  percent.  This 
was  probably  caused  by  there  being  fewer  entries 
of  coastal  ships  per  page  than  we  estimated,  as 
entries  for  fishing  vessels  and  those  engaged  in 
overseas  as  well  as  in  the  coasting  trade  were  all 
jumbled  up  on  the  same  page.  This  total  was  the 
number  of  unpruned  entries  and  included  any 
multiple  entries.  Just  as  for  1810,  we  needed  to 
order  the  entries  by  ship  name  and  eliminate  all 
multiple  entries.  This  was  quite  a  considerable 
task  because  multiple  entries  were  rife.  For 
instance,  Adventure  of  seventy  tons,  Ben 
Robinson,  appeared  five  times  in  the  register  in 


1741,  the  Loyalty  of  ninety  tons,  John  Taylor, 
appeared  three  times,  and  the  Good  Intent  of  sixty 
tons,  John  Sandwell,  also  appeared  three  times. 
One  ship  appeared  eight  times,  but  most  ships 
only  appeared  once  in  the  year. 

All  such  multiple  entries  were  removed  from 
the  database  to  produce  a  pruned  version.  This 
brought  the  number  of  ships  down  to  5,865,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  nearly  ten  thousand  in  the  original 
unpruned  version,  and  gave  a  conversion  factor  of 
1.68.  This  was  not  too  far  away  from  the  1.72  we 
discovered  in  1810  and  the  1.77  calculated  by 
Robinson  for  1776.  It  suggests  that  somewhere 
between  1.6  and  1.8  would  be  an  accurate  conver¬ 
sion  factor  for  these  registers  in  order  to  eliminate 
multiple  counting. 

The  results  of  the  1741  database,  after  pruning 
out  these  multiple  entries,  worked  out  at  5,865 
ships  of  a  total  of  604,330  tons  and  with  an  aggre¬ 
gate  crew  size  of  24,030.  When  these  figures  are 
used  to  calculate  average  ship  size,  the  average 
number  of  crew  in  each  ship,  and  the  average 
number  of  tons  handled  by  one  crew  member,  the 
results  are  103  tons,  a  crew  of  four,  and  twenty- 
five  tons  per  sailor. 

These  figures  can  be  compared  to  those  we 
derived  for  1810  and  those  Robinson  calculated 
for  1776. 


Average 

Average 

Tons 

tonnage 

crew 

man 

1741 

103 

4 

25 

1776 

113 

7 

17 

1810 

118 

10 

12 

This  causes  some  problems.  The  figures  for 
average  tonnage  are  the  least  problematical. 
Given  that  we  do  not  know  which  tonnage  figure 
was  employed,  registered  or  deadweight,  and  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  the  degree  of  doubt  that  the 
figures  were  recorded  consistently,  leaving  a  mar¬ 
gin  for  error,  and  that  the  range  of  ships  was  from 
a  small  sloop  or  ketch  to  a  collier  brig  of  several 
hundred  tons,  these  seem  plausible.  Ville,  for 
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instance,  calculated  the  average  tonnage  in  the 
coasting  trades  in  1785  as  varying  considerably 
between  ports.  For  Newcastle,  he  estimated  231 
tons;  for  Sunderland,  137  tons;  for  Bristol,  eighty- 
three  tons;  for  Liverpool,  sixty-eight  tons;  and  for 
Hull,  sixty-three  tons.26  A  straight  arithmetic 
average  gives  a  result  of  116  tons,  very  close  to  the 
figures  for  1 776  and  1810.  Ideally,  we  should 
weight  the  average  size  by  the  tonnage  of  ships  at 
each  port,  but  Ville  does  not  provide  the  needed 
data.  The  figures  suggest  a  small  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  ship  size  over  time,  which  is  also  consistent 
with  growth  in  trade  over  the  period. 

The  figures  for  average  crew  size  are  much 
more  of  a  problem.  There  is  such  a  great 
difference  in  the  three  figures  as  to  call  them  into 
doubt.  Also,  the  trend  of  steep  increases  in  crew 
size  is  not  what  one  might  intuitively  expect, 
given  the  slight  rise  in  ship  size.  Like  crew  size, 
the  tonnage  handled  by  one  mariner  also  looks 
suspicious  because  its  trend  is  downward  over 
time  and,  if  these  figures  are  to  be  believed,  one 
sailor  was  coping  in  1810  with  half  the  ship  ton¬ 
nage  handled  in  1741.  This  also  seems  to  run 
counter  to  some  other  previous  findings.  Willan 
found  that,  in  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  large  coastal  colliers  of  two  to  three  hun¬ 
dred  tons  carried  crews  of  about  nine  or  ten  men; 
that  would  represent  about  twenty  to  thirty  tons 
per  man.27  This  is  very  similar  to  the  figure  for 
1741  calculated  here.  One  would  have  expected 
that  the  average  ship  size  in  the  coasting  fleet  was 
much  smaller  than  that  of  colliers,  the  vessels  that 
were  usually  the  largest  and  hardiest  of  those 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade.  Davis,  for  example, 
cited  the  example  of  an  8o-ton  ship  Diligence  in 
the  coal  trade  from  Whitehaven  to  Dublin  with  a 
crew  of  seven  men  and  two  boys.  This  results  in  a 
tonnage  of  about  eight  tons  per  man.28  Willan 
pointed  out  that  119  ships  leaving  Chichester 
coastwise  in  1732  averaged  9.5  tons  per  man.29  A 
figure  of  twenty-six  tons  per  man  for  the  whole 
coasting  fleet  seems  far  too  high,  and  good  even 
for  large  coastal  collier  brigs. 


The  figure  may  be  explained  by  the  nature  of 
the  records  used.  The  number  of  crew  recorded  in 
the  registers  is  not  the  actual  crew  or  even  the  pre¬ 
ferred  number  of  sailors,  but  those  given  protec¬ 
tion  from  impressment.  It  might  be  that  the 
number  was  at  some  variance  to  the  crew  nor¬ 
mally  employed,  and  the  naval  officers  extended 
protection  only  to  what  they  considered  to  be 
minimum  numbers  of  sailors  required  to  sail  the 
ship  in  ideal  conditions,  rather  than  the  normal 
number  employed.  The  figures  may  understate 
the  actual  crew  size  and  overstate  the  tonnage 
handled  per  mariner. 

The  figure  for  1810  looks  too  large  for  the 
crew  size  and  hence  too  low  for  tonnage  per  man. 
It  could  be  that  the  “sample”  of  the  British  coastal 
fleet  represented  by  the  422  ships  registered  as 
protected  was  not  representative  of  the  whole 
fleet.  The  sample  size  looks  reasonable.  If  the  fleet 
was  about  the  same  size  as  in  1741  or  1 776,  our 
sample  would  be  between  about  seven  and  ten 
percent;  thus  the  sample  size  is  not  likely  to  be 
too  small  to  be  unrepresentative.  It  might  be  that 
the  sample  is  unrepresentative  in  some  way,  or 
that  fishing  boats,  which  carried  a  larger  crew, 
have  been  recorded  wrongly  as  coasters. 
Alternatively,  it  could  be  that  the  captains  of 
coastal  vessels  had  learned  to  overbid,  that  is,  to 
ask  for  protection  for  a  larger  crew  than  they 
needed,  and  the  number  recorded  is  larger  than 
the  actual  crew.  Because  the  registers  record  only 
the  size  of  the  crew  protected,  not  the  actual  crew 
employed,  there  must  be  some  doubt  as  to  their 
validity  when  measuring  crew  size  or  tonnage 
handled  per  man. 

What  is  clear  from  these  various  attempts  to 
use  the  registers  is  that  they  are  by  no 
means  a  simple  source  to  use,  and  are  riddled 
with  complications  and  uncertainties.  Many  years 
do  not  record  all  of  the  coastal  fleet,  and  even 
those  years  with  large  numbers  of  entries  may  not 
be  comprehensive.  Without  more  information  on 
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who  received  protection  and  who  did  not,  and 
detailed  knowledge  on  the  basis  for  extending 
protection,  we  are  working  in  the  dark.  We  can 
absolve  the  community  of  maritime  historians 
from  most  of  the  implicit  opprobrium  heaped  on 
their  heads  by  Robinson.  The  usefulness  of  the 
registers  is  very  limited,  and  any  results  obtained 
by  analyzing  them  must  be  qualified  by  caveats 
and  uncertainties. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  measures  that 
could  be  used  to  determine  the  aggregate  size 
of  the  British  coastal  trade  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
them  and  compare  only  like  with  like.  The  main 
distinction,  apart  from  that  between  numbers  of 
ships  and  their  tonnage,  is  the  difference  between 
the  fleet  and  the  trade.  The  former  refers  to  the 
total  number  of  ships  in  the  coasting  trade, 
counting  each  only  once,  the  latter  to  the  total 
number  of  entries  or  clearances  in  the  trade  where 
the  same  ship  entering  a  given  port  several  times 
in  a  year  is  counted  on  each  occasion.  The  fleet 
size  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  voyages 
made  by  a  ship  in  a  year  (if  it  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained)  would  give  the  size  of  the  trade.  The 
Admiralty  registers  of  protection  used  here  say 
nothing  about  the  trade  but  have  been  used  to 
measure  the  fleet  size.  There  now  exist  a  number 
of  sources  that  can  make  a  contribution  to  the 
fleet  size.  Ralph  Davis  estimated  the  size  of  the 
British  mercantile  fleet,  including  ships  engaged 
in  both  the  overseas  and  coasting  trades.  His 
figures  ranged  from  340,000  tons  in  1686  to 
323,000  tons  in  1702  to  608,000  in  1775.  Of  these 
figures,  about  80,000  were  coastal  colliers  and 
52,000  other  coasters  in  1686,  and  his  estimate  of 
coasters  in  1702  was  about  125,000  to  130,000, 
although  he  never  made  this  totally  explicit.30 
These  figures  for  coastal  trade  came  under  attack 
from  Robinson  as  far  too  small.  Robinson 
thought  Davis’s  figures  for  the  coastal  trade  in 
1686  should  have  been  at  least  doubled  to 


270,000  tons  plus.31  Davis  conceded  they  under¬ 
stated  reality  but  thought  they  underrecorded  by 
two-fifths,  to  give  a  total  in  1686  of  about 
220,000  tons  of  coasters.32 

An  important  source  used  by  historians  of 
shipping  is  the  Musgrave  Manuscript  in  the 
British  Library.33  This  was  cited  by  Willan  and 
drawn  on  by  Davis,  but  with  grave  reservations 
on  both  their  parts  as  to  its  reliability  and  accura¬ 
cy.34  What  is  clear  is  that  there  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  the  figures  given  in  the 
Musgrave  Manuscript  and  those  derived  from  the 
registers  of  protection  by  Robinson  and  the  cur¬ 
rent  exercise.  For  1741,  we  have  a  figure  of 
604,000  tons  from  the  registers  and  for  1 776, 
505,000  tons.  For  1744,  the  closest  year  in  the 
Musgrave  Manuscript  to  1741,  Musgrave  gives 
123,000  tons  and  for  1776,  228,000  tons, 
although  this  excludes  London,  which  could  have 
accounted  for  another  fifty  percent,  to  give  a  total 
around  330,000  tons.  The  figures  from  the  regis¬ 
ters  are  respectively  five  times  and  two  and  a 
quarter  times  the  Musgrave  figures.  These  are 
large  differences  and  difficult  to  reconcile.  It 
could  be  that  some  of  the  ships  described  as  coast¬ 
ers  in  the  registers  were  not,  in  fact,  in  those 
trades,  but  were  refugees  from  the  overseas  trade; 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  could  be  estimated. 
It  might  be  suggested  that,  despite  our  best 
efforts,  some  double  counting  persisted  in  the 
pruned  database.  This  might  seem  to  be  support¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  for  1741  the  ratio  between 
pruned  and  unpruned  ship  numbers  was  lower 
(1.68)  than  in  the  1776  and  1810  databases  (1.77 
and  1.73  respectively).  However,  this  variance 
does  not  extend  to  the  tonnage  figures,  where  the 
ratio  for  1741  was  1.88,  a  little  higher  than  the 
1776  and  1810  figures.  The  double  counting  of 
tonnage  has  been  eliminated  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  the  other  years.  In  any  case,  the  small  errors  in 
removing  double  counting  are  not  going  to 
account  for  the  significant  differences. 

Another  complication  with  the  two  figures 
from  the  register  is  that  they  indicate  that  the 
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British  coastal  fleet  declined  over  the  middle  third 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  about  twenty  per¬ 
cent,  roughly  equivalent  to  about  one-half  of  one 
percent  per  annum.  This  contradicts  the  trend  in 
the  Musgrave  Manuscript  that  shows  rapid 
growth,  nearly  doubling  in  thirty-two  years,  a  rate 
of  growth  over  two  and  a  half  percent  per  annum. 

Despite  Robinson’s  comments,  the  effect  of 
analysis  of  the  registers  of  protection  seems  to  be 
to  complicate  the  picture  we  have  of  the  British 
coastal  trade.  The  calculations  carried  out  in  this 
article  for  the  year  1741  support  Robinson’s  think¬ 
ing  on  the  size  of  the  British  coastal  fleet  in  the 
eighteenth  century  more  than  those  of  Davis  or 
Willan.  Davis’s  revised  estimate  of  approximately 
220,000  tons  was  much  smaller  than  Robinson’s 
1967  figure  of  about  270,000,  but  both  are  tiny 
compared  to  the  total  suggested  by  the  registers  of 
about  half  a  million  tons.  Given  that  the  large 
difference  stems  from  using  two  different  sources, 
new  sources  or  research  methods  are  needed  to 
try  to  resolve  this.  One  way  forward  might  be  to 
compare  the  figures  in  the  Musgrave  Manuscript 


for  individual  ports  with  local  sources  to  see  if  the 
former  holds  up.  Another  might  be  to  look  at  the 
trend  in  coastal  ship  ownership  in  a  number  of 
ports  to  see  if  they  support  the  steady  growth  of 
the  Musgrave  Manuscript  or  the  decline  between 
1741  and  1777  shown  in  the  registers.  Two  other 
areas  might  help  to  shed  some  light  on  the  size  of 
the  British  coasting  fleet,  the  extent  of  flexible 
deployment,  and  the  number  of  voyages  made 
each  year  in  particular  trades.  The  former  might 
help  explain  an  apparently  large  coasting  fleet,  if 
it  contained  many  vessels  in  the  overseas  trade  at 
some  seasons.  The  latter  would  allow  compar¬ 
isons  with  the  total  output  of  the  coastal  sector 
since,  presumably,  fleet  size  multiplied  by  the 
average  number  of  voyages  should  equal  the 
aggregate  output. 

There  obviously  remains  much  more  work  to 
be  done  on  the  eighteenth-century  British  coastal 
trade.  The  registers  are  much  more  complicated 
and  time  consuming  to  work  with  than  Robinson 
suggested,  and  may  be  more  deeply  flawed  than 
he  allows. 


Table  i:  The  Adm  7  “Registers  of  Protection” 

WITH  INFORMATION  ON  THE  BRITISH  COASTAL  FLEET 


Volume 

Years 

Average 

Number 

number 

covered 

coastal 

entries 

per  page 

of  pages 

363 

1701 

I 

386 

1702 

1 

156 

364 

1711 

2.5 

52 

1712 

2.5 

187 

365 

1740 

31 

252 

1741 

34 

302 

Number 

Months 

Deflated 

Deflated 

of  coastal 

covered 

by  1.72 

by  1.77 

entries 

VO 

00 

CO 

II. OO 

224 

218 

156 

3.00 

91 

88 

130 

3.00 

76 

73 

OO 

VO 

9.00 

272 

264 

7,812 

9.66 

4>542 

4>4H 

10,268 

10.50 

5.97° 

5,801 
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Volume 

Years 

Average 

Number 

Number 

Months 

Deflated 

Deflated 

number 

covered 

coastal 

entries 

per  page 

of  pages 

of  coastal 

entries 

covered 

by  1.72 

by  1.77 

366 

1741 

30 

52 

1,560 

1.50 

907 

881 

1742 

29 

330 

9,570 

12.00 

5,564 

5,407 

1743 

23 

145 

3,335 

5.00 

i,939 

1,884 

367 

1743 

29 

192 

5,568 

7.00 

3,237 

3,146 

1744 

36 

303 

10,908 

10.00 

6,342 

6,163 

368 

1744 

3i 

60 

1,860 

2.00 

1,081 

1,051 

1745 

2  7 

386 

10,422 

12.00 

6,059 

5,888 

1746 

25 

88 

2,200 

3.00 

1,279 

i,243 

369 

1746 

25 

278 

6,950 

9.30 

4,041 

3,927 

1747 

22 

264 

5,808 

8.00 

3,377 

3,281 

370 

1747 

25 

122 

3,050 

4.00 

i,773 

1,723 

1748 

24 

58 

1,392 

2.00 

809 

786 

1754 

21 

5i 

1,071 

1.00 

623 

605 

1755 

13 

303 

3,939 

4-33 

2,290 

2,225 

381 

1755 

8 

114 

912 

7-33 

530 

515 

1756 

4 

160 

640 

12.00 

372 

362 

UJ 

OO 

1770 

33 

144 

4,752 

3.00 

2,763 

2,685 

1771 

23 

42 

966 

2.00 

562 

546 

1776 

23 

72 

1,656 

2.00 

963 

936 

1 777 

23 

313 

7499 

6.00 

4,185 

4,067 

383 

1778 

26 

150 

3,900 

5.00 

2,267 

2,203 

1779 

2  6 

52 

1,352 

6.00 

786 

764 

1780 

2  6 

39 

1,014 

12.00 

590 

573 

1781 

26 

16 

416 

2.00 

242 

235 

384 

1787 

28 

88 

2,464 

1. 00 

i,433 

i,392 

1790 

28 

240 

6,720 

6.00 

3,907 

3,797 

1791 

29 

I24 

3,596 

4.00 

2,091 

2,032 

1793 

25 

81 

2,025 

2.33 

1477 

1,144 

00 

1793 

19 

193 

3,667 

8.00 

2,132 

2,072 

1794 

13 

153 

1,989 

12.00 

1,156 

1,124 

1795 

13 

46 

598 

12.00 

348 

338 

1796 

13 

3i 

403 

12.00 

234 

228 

1 797 

13 

25 

325 

12.00 

189 

184 

1798 

13 

15 

195 

11.50 

113 

no 

1799 

13 

10 

130 

11.50 

76 

73 

1800 

13 

8 

104 

11.66 

60 

59 

1801 

13 

5 

65 

8.50 

38 

37 

386 

1803 

8 

no 

880 

9.00 

512 

497 

1804 

8 

54 

432 

12.00 

251 
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Volume 

Years 

Average 

Number 

Number 

Months 

Deflated 

Deflated 

number 

covered 

coastal 

of  pages 

of  coastal 

covered 

by  1.72 

by  1.77 

entries 

entries 

per  page 

1805 

8 

62 

496 

11.50 

288 

280 

1806 

8 

34 

272 

11.50 

158 

154 

1807 

8 

48 

384 

12.00 

223 

217 

1808 

8 

69 

552 

12.00 

321 

312 

1809 

8 

54 

432 

12.00 

251 

244 

1810 

8 

81 

OO 

^0 

12.00 

377 

366 

1811 

11 

25 

275 

3.66 

160 

155 

400 

1781 

20 

57 

1,140 

8.50 

663 

644 

1782 

15 

75 

1,125 

12.00 

654 

636 

1783 

15 

10 

150 

0.66 

87 

85 

Table  2:  The  Protected  British  Coastal  Fleet, 
by  Port  of  Ownership,  1810 


Port 

Tons 

Percent  of 

Ships 

Percent  of 

Crew 

Percent  of 

all  ports 

all  ports 

all  ports 

London 

8,088 

16.28 

49 

11. 61 

619 

14-54 

Leith 

4.357 

8.77 

35 

8.29 

432 

10.15 

Berwick 

4,223 

8.5 

35 

8.29 

463 

10.88 

Chepstow 

4.034 

8.12 

28 

6.64 

245 

5.76 

Newcastle 

3.239 

6.52 

19 

4-5 

203 

4-77 

Aberdeen 

2,506 

5.04 

21 

4.98 

322 

7-57 

Dundee 

2,164 

4.36 

24 

5.69 

257 

6.04 

Liverpool 

1,71b 

3-45 

24 

5.69 

143 

3.36 

Bridport 

1,328 

2.67 

12 

2.84 

108 

2.54 

Whitby 

1,267 

2.55 

10 

2.37 

94 

2.21 

North  Shields 

I.I97 

2.41 

6 

1.42 

68 

1.6 

Belfast 

979 

1.97 

6 

1.42 

83 

i-95 

Margate 

921 

1.85 

11 

2.61 

79 

1.86 

Lerwick 

890 

1.79 

9 

2.13 

66 

i-55 

Arbroath 

862 

1.73 

8 

i-9 

60 

1.41 

Banff 

696 

1.4 

9 

2.13 

78 

1.83 
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Port 

Tons 

Percent  of 

Ships 

Percent  of 

Crew 

Percent  of 

all  ports 

all  ports 

all  ports 

Poole 

535 

1.07 

3 

0.71 

29 

0.68 

Rye 

53i 

1.07 

2 

0.47 

13 

0.31 

Plymouth 

OO 

0.97 

4 

0.95 

60 

1.41 

Inverness 

453 

0.91 

4 

0.95 

49 

I*I5 

Dartmouth 

448 

0.9 

4 

0.95 

30 

0.7 

Ilfracombe 

416 

0.84 

4 

0.95 

15 

0.35 

Lynn 

396 

0.8 

4 

0.95 

29 

0.68 

Stockton 

OO 

VO 

0.78 

3 

0.71 

24 

0.56 

Littlehampton 

375 

0.75 

3 

0.71 

28 

0 .66 

Colchester 

346 

0.7 

5 

1.18 

3i 

0.73 

Greenock 

332 

0.67 

2 

0.47 

35 

0.82 

McDuff 

332 

0.67 

4 

0.95 

30 

0.7 

Dover 

321 

0.65 

3 

0.71 

15 

0.35 

Jersey 

299 

0.6 

4 

0.95 

33 

0.78 

Ulverstone 

289 

0.58 

3 

0.71 

18 

0.42 

Whitstable 

283 

0.57 

4 

0.95 

29 

0.68 

Barmouth 

273 

0.55 

2 

0.47 

18 

0.42 

Faversham 

262 

0.53 

4 

0.95 

19 

0.45 

Kirkcaldy 

226 

0.45 

2 

0.47 

15 

0.35 

Runcorn 

226 

0.45 

2 

0.47 

24 

0.56 

Weymouth 

211 

0.42 

4 

0.95 

24 

0.56 

Bridgewater 

188 

0.38 

2 

0.47 

11 

0.26 

Workington 

181 

0.36 

1 

0.24 

13 

0.31 

Perth 

176 

0.35 

2 

0.47 

25 

0.59 

Falmouth 

163 

0.33 

5 

1.18 

10 

0.23 

Dublin 

161 

0.32 

2 

0.47 

10 

0.23 

Teignmouth 

161 

0.32 

2 

0.47 

10 

0.23 

Glasgow 

159 

0.32 

2 

0.47 

13 

0.31 

Penarth 

130 

0.26 

1 

0.24 

16 

0.38 

Pwllheli 

125 

0.25 

1 

0.24 

7 

0.16 

Chester 

124 

0.25 

1 

0.24 

10 

0.23 

Guernsey 

120 

0.24 

■  2 

0.47 

26 

0.61 

Rochester 

120 

0.24 

1 

0.24 

7 

0.16 

Newport 

118 

0.24 

1 

0.24 

6 

0.14 

Findhorn 

116 

0.23 

1 

0.24 

12 

0.28 

Porthsmouth 

no 

0.22 

1 

0.24 

8 

0.19 

Larne 

107 

0.22 

1 

0.24 

2 

0.05 

Ardrossan 

105 

0.21 

1 

0.24 

12 

0.28 

Hastings 

104 

0.21 

1 

0.24 

14 

0.33 

Hull 

103 

0.21 

-  1 

0.24 

8 

0.19 

Montrose 

9i 

0.18 

1 

0.24 

11 

0.26 
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Port 

Tons 

Percent  of 

Ships 

Percent  of 

Crew 

Percent  of 

all  ports 

all  ports 

all  ports 

Shetland 

84 

0.17 

1 

0.24 

6 

0.14 

Porthsay 

80 

0.16 

1 

0.24 

8 

0.19 

Ramsgate 

78 

0.16 

1 

0.24 

7 

0.16 

Ipswich 

76 

0.15 

1 

0.24 

4 

0.09 

Exeter 

70 

0.14 

1 

0.24 

8 

0.19 

Greenwich 

61 

0.12 

1 

0.24 

30 

0.7 

Bristol 

46 

0.09 

1 

0.24 

6 

0.14 

Ipswich 

45 

0.09 

1 

0.24 

6 

0.14 

Ripley 

45 

0.09 

1 

0.24 

2 

0.05 

Gloucester 

38 

0.08 

1 

0.24 

2 

0.05 

Scarborough 

25 

0.05 

1 

0.24 

5 

0.12 

Port  not  given 

224 

0.45 

2 

0.47 

28 

0.66 

Unreadable 

265 

0.53 

3 

0.71 

25 

0.59 

49,689 

100 

422 

100 

4,256 

100 
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“Outstanding.... 

carefully  researched, 
well  written  and 
beautifully  illustrated” 

-Starshell 

“...A  lively  history  of 

Canada’s  greatest  and  most 
decorated  warship” 

-Esprit  de  Corps 


HMCS  HAIDA: 

BATTLE  ENSIGN  FLYING 

Barry  M.  Gough 

This  is  the  history  of  Canada's  greatest  warship,  the  aggressive  and 
heroic  HMCS  Haida.  In  this  informative  new  book,  Dr.  Barry 
Gough,  a  distinguished  historian,  performs  an  invaluable  service  to 
Canadian  history  as  he  documents  the  life  and  times  of  this 
legendary  vessel. 

Through  meticulous  research  and  over  one  hundred  photographs, 
drawings  and  maps,  the  author  has  created  a  book  that  is  equal  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Haida  herself.  Its  pages  contain  an  exciting  story  of 
courage,  teamwork  and  mechanical  ingenuity  that  is  sure  to  attract 
both  naval  enthusiasts  and  those  who  wish  to  take  one  last  tour  on 
the  Haida's  decks. 

Throughout  her  distinguished  career,  Haida  was  responsible  for 
sinking  more  enemy  tonnage  than  any  other  Canadian  vessel.  The 
Haida's  first  commander,  Harry  DeWolf  is  Canada's  most  famous 
and  decorated  naval  hero.  The  ship's  story  is  told  against  a  world  of 
complex  forces  and  struggles  that  allows  the  reader  insight  into  the 
trials  and  ultimate  triumphs  of  this  great  warship. 

In  1963,  Haida  was  retired  from  active  service  and  was  saved  by  a 
group  of  citizens  who  realized  her  importance.  Now  a  naval  museum 
in  Toronto,  Ontario,  the  Haida  is  the  last  floating  Tribal  class 
destroyer  of  the  Second  World  War,  and  Canada's  largest  historical 
artifact.  She  attracts  many  visitors  each  year  as  people  come  to  share 
in  the  wonder  and  pride  of  this  national  landmark.  At  present,  the 
Friends  of  the  Haida  are  campaigning  to  raise  funds  to  refit  the  ship 
and  ensure  its  future  survival. 

Author  Information:  Dr.  Barry  Gough  is  the  author  of  numerous 
books  on  naval  and  military  history.  He  has  been  awarded  several 
distinctions  for  his  contributions  to  historical  literature  and  is  past 
president  of  The  Canadian  Nautical  Research  Society.  Dr.  Gough  is  a 
professor  of  history  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  University  in  Waterloo.  He 
has  generously  donated  all  of  his  earnings  from  this  book  to  Friends 
of  the  Haida ,  to  support  preservation  of  the  ship. 
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The  British,  Their  Virginian  Prisoners,  and 
Prison  Ships  of  the  American  Revolution 


by  Philip  Ranlet 


For  most  of  the  twentieth  century,  historians 
overlooked  the  Virginians,  both  civilian  and 
military,  who  became  British  prisoners  held 
aboard  prison  ships  and  along  the  seacoast  during 
the  War  of  Independence.  Little  has  been  written 
about  these  forgotten  men,  who  were  sometimes 
the  victims  of  deliberately  harsh  treatment  in 
places  such  as  New  York  and  South  Carolina.  In 
contrast,  those  incarcerated  in  Virginia  itself 
suffered  in  makeshift  arrangements.  Their  cap- 
tors’  intentions  varied. 

Lord  Dunmore,  Virginia’s  last  royal  governor, 
did  not  go  quietly.  Attempting  to  rally  slaves  to 
the  cause  of  George  III,  he  hovered  near  the  coast. 
In  early  January  1776,  Dunmore’s  campaign  cul¬ 
minated  in  the  devastation  of  the  important  port 
of  Norfolk.  What  the  British  governor’s  men  left 
intact  in  Norfolk,  patriot  soldiers  destroyed. 

Yet  Dunmore  stayed.  However,  in  July  1 776, 
Dunmore,  then  on  a  ship  named  after  himself  in 
the  Potomac,  decided  he  could  no  longer  keep 
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twenty-eight  rebel  captives  with  him.  His  stay  in 
Virginia  was  finally  nearing  its  end.  As  the  rebels 
seemed  unwilling  to  exchange  them,  the  loyal 
governor  needed  a  safe  place  where  they  could  be 
held  until  exchanged,  and  he  had  no  choice  but 
to  use  a  ship  to  confine  them.  These  captives  were 
put  in  HMS  Otter,  which  thus  can  be  considered 
the  first  prison  ship  in  Virginia  and  the  South. 
Dunmore  dispatched  the  ship  with  the  prisoners 
to  St.  Augustine,  the  leading  settlement  in  the 
colony  of  East  Florida,  a  loyal  British  colony. 
Arriving  during  September,  the  twelve  most 
potentially  troublesome  Americans  were  impris¬ 
oned  in  the  local  fort.  Soon  afterward,  the  Otter 
sailed,  and  its  remaining  prisoners  were  just 
released  close  to  the  boundary  with  rebellious 
Georgia,  a  fate  that  suggests  the  erratic  nature  of 
early  British  treatment  of  captives.1 

Dunmore’s  prisoners  still  stuck  in  East 
Florida  found  the  colony’s  chief  justice,  William 
Drayton,  more  sympathetic  than  they  could  have 
imagined.  Accused  of  treason,  the  dozen 
Virginians  asked  Drayton  for  one  of  the  rights  of 
Englishmen,  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Drayton 
granted  their  petition  and  ordered  their  release 
after  they  paid  the  bail.  The  reasons  he  so  acted, 
Drayton  explained  to  British  official  Lord  George 
Germain,  were  that  Dunmore  had  provided  no 
details  about  their  alleged  activities  and  “it  does 
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not  appear  even  generally  that  these  Men  had 
committed  Treason,  or  been  in  Rebellion.”  Such 
charges  constituted  merely  “Inference  or 
Conjecture.”  The  fact  that  of  Dunmore’s  captives, 
far  from  their  homes  in  Virginia,  only  one  man¬ 
aged  to  raise  bail  did  nothing  to  calm  Drayton’s 
foes.  Despite  the  judge’s  using  “such  Authorities 
and  Precedents  as  my  Books  afford,”  Germain 
was  not  pleased  with  him,  nor  was  East  Florida’s 
governor,  Patrick  Tonyn.  When  Drayton  allowed 
people  from  the  rebellious  southern  states  to  sue 
loyalists  who  had  fled  to  East  Florida,  he  finally 
went  too  far.  In  December  1777,  he  was  suspend¬ 
ed  from  his  post  and  soon  left  the  colony.2 

But  what  of  Dunmore’s  prisoners?  According 
to  Drayton,  at  the  end  of  January  1777,  they  were 
still  imprisoned  in  St.  Augustine.  Afterward,  they 
disappear  from  the  record.  Perhaps  they  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  some  other  jail  site.  More  likely,  they 
were  exchanged  for  some  captured  British  sup¬ 
porters.  In  August  1777,  East  Florida  and  South 
Carolina  agreed  upon  such  a  prisoner  exchange  of 
mariners;  the  Virginians  may  have  been  freed  in  a 
similar  transaction.3 

The  British  colony  of  Bermuda,  far  off 
Virginia’s  coast,  also  became  a  place  of 
confinement  for  Virginia’s  sailors.  By  1779,  a 
“camp  fever”  that  originated  with  the  prisoners  of 
war  spread  outside  their  jail  to  the  island  colony’s 
population  at  large.  This  illness  persisted  on 
Bermuda,  causing  a  good  number  of  fatalities. 
Meanwhile,  its  assembly  refused  to  fund  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Americans,  who  were  given 
the  barest  of  necessities  by  the  government  and 
whatever  charitable  contributions  came  in.  Some 
sympathetic  islanders  assisted  the  prisoners’ 
escape  attempts.  To  cut  down  the  numbers  fur¬ 
ther,  the  colonial  government  exchanged  captives 
with  Virginia.4 

At  this  point,  Virginia  had  avoided  any  long- 
lasting  British  occupation,  so  only  its  unfortunate 
seamen  had  to  endure  captivity  among  the 
British.  Nonetheless,  these  Virginians  suffered  in 
the  notorious  New  York  prison  ships  and,  to  save 


their  lives,  many  surely  enlisted  to  fight  with  the 
British.  Such  treatment  aroused  resentment 
among  their  friends  back  home.  Edmund 
Pendleton  believed  that  retaliation  was  called  for 
out  of  “justice  to  our  suffering  friends  in  the 
Enemy’s  power.”  Despite  his  reluctance  to  punish 
innocent  men,  Pendleton  thought  that  “we  must 
War  on  very  unequal  and  ruinous  terms  if  we  fat¬ 
ten  up  our  prisoners  with  plenty  of  wholesome 
food  and  air”  while  the  British  “deal  out  their 
Poisonous  meals  with  a  Sparing  hand  to  theirs, 
confined  in  loathsome  Gaols  and  Prison  Ships.” 
Probably  in  retaliation  for  conditions  in  New 
York,  Virginia  set  up  a  prison  ship  of  its  own  for 
enemy  captives  in  1779,  the  Gloucester,  which  was 
stationed  on  the  James  River.  Virginia’s  prison 
ship  inmates  were  no  doubt  among  those 
swapped  for  Virginians  held  by  Bermuda.5 

When  American  military  disasters  farther 
south  resulted  in  the  capture  of  many  other 
Virginians,  they  suffered  captivity  on  prison  ships 
in  British-occupied  South  Carolina.  On  10  May 
1781,  Virginia’s  governor,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
annoyed  by  a  British  general’s  failure  to  use  prop¬ 
er  protocol  in  his  correspondence,  at  first  thought 
of  refusing  to  deal  with  the  offending  letter,  but 
then  remembered  “the  miserable  Conditions  of 
our  Brethren”  jailed  on  the  prison  ships  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Fie  knew  that  he  had 
to  find  some  other  way  to  respond  to  the  gener¬ 
al’s  insult.  How  could  he  allow  suffering 
Virginians  to  be  “left  without  the  necessaries  of 
Life,”  the  governor  observed,  “while  a  Punctilio 
should  be  discussing  between  the  British  general 
and  myself.”6 

Only  in  July  1781,  after  the  Virginian  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Charleston  prison  ships  had 
returned  to  the  state,  did  the  result  of  British 
treatment  become  readily  apparent.  Their  “Ranks 
muster  thin,”  Pendleton  complained,  “many  hav¬ 
ing  been  induced  by  the  usual  Artifices  of  threat- 
ning,  wheedling  and  L — y — g  to  inlist  with  the 
Enemy.”  Those  unlucky  Virginian  captives  who 
enlisted  with  the  British  at  Charleston  were  dis- 
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THE  PRISON  SHIP  “JERSEY.” 


Virginians  languished  aboard  the  dreaded  Jersey  (center)  and  other  prison  ships  in  the  harbor  of 
British-occupied  New  York.  Courtesy  of  the  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 
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An  artist’s  depiction  of  the  interior  of  a  British  prison  ship.  In  reality,  conditions  were  often  far  worse  than  the 
artist  realized.  Courtesy  of  the  Prints  and  Photographs  Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


patched  to  the  Caribbean  island  of  Jamaica. 
Harsh  treatment  of  prison  ship  inmates  in  both 
New  York  and  Charleston  seems  to  have  been 
driven  by  a  desire  to  push  the  captive  Americans 
into  joining  the  British  military.7 

Virginia’s  own  luck  ran  out  in  1780  when 
British  forces  seized  Portsmouth,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Elizabeth  River  from  the  ruins  of 
Norfolk.  By  January  1781,  the  occupiers  clearly 
intended  to  stay.  Portsmouth  served  as  a  place  of 
captivity  for  Virginian  rebels;  the  state’s  prison 
ship  proved  to  have  no  deterrent  effect  upon  the 
British  in  Portsmouth.  Portsmouth’s  role  as  a 
prison,  however,  seems  to  have  been  an  after¬ 
thought.  In  June  1781,  British  General  Alexander 


Leslie  informed  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  British 
commander  in  the  American  South,  that  the 
officer  designated  as  the  “Commissary  for 
Prisoners”  was  not  even  in  Portsmouth,  and  “the 
Business  can’t  be  done  by  an  Ignorant  Sergt 
Provost  Martial.”8 

Captain  Charles  Hudson,  the  British  naval 
commander  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and  his  little 
flotilla  became  extremely  effective  in  seizing 
enemy  vessels.  When  twenty-one  rebel  sailors 
who  had  committed  the  unpardonable  offense  of 
capturing  some  British  dispatches  were  them¬ 
selves  taken,  Hudson  “very  cheerfully”  sent  “all 
those  miserable  people  and  Negroes”  to 
Charleston’s  prison  ships.9 
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Shipping  captives  southward  seems  to  have 
been  an  unusual  event.  After  one  of  Hudson’s 
ships,  the  Solebay,  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  July 
1781  loaded  with  eighty  rebels,  its  commander 
asked  that  they  be  “put  to  Prison”  there.  Hudson 
wrote  to  Leslie,  quite  confidently,  that  his  superi¬ 
or  would  “very  Readily  .  .  .  Order  a  Reception 
for  them.”  That  does  appear  to  have  happened. 
Already  in  June,  some  fifty-four  prisoners  had 
been  sent  to  Portsmouth  “without  any  Account 
what  they  are,  or  for  what”  offense  they  had  been 
seized,  Leslie  complained  to  Cornwallis.  As  for 
captives  already  in  Portsmouth,  Leslie  had  discov¬ 
ered  “a  number  here  mostly  Sea  men,  and  [he] 
sent  all  that  chose  to  go  on  Board  Ship,  as  Sea 
Men.”  These  new  British  sailors  were  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  willing  recruits.  Hudson’s  “rascally  priva¬ 
teers”  (as  Leslie  called  them)  were  at  the  time 
raiding  the  surrounding  settlements  and  taking 
loot  anywhere  they  found  it,  even  from  loyal 
British  supporters.10 

Not  every  Virginian  willingly  switched  sides 
to  profit  from  plundering.  One  patriot  captive 
aboard  a  British  sloop  in  May  1781  made  this 
telling  report: 

Myself  and  other  prisoners  on  board,  were 
forced  upon  the  quarter  Deck  and  then 
ordered  to  take  up  arms  against  our 
Countrymen  [to  replace  sailors  lost  in 
action].  We  begged  and  intreated  the  Capt.  to 
excuse  us  from  a  Service  of  this  Sort,  but  all 
in  vain.  He  answered  it  was  what  all  the  pris¬ 
oners  should  doe,  taken  by  him,  but  it  so 
happened  none  of  us  got  hurt.11 

The  British  in  Virginia  had  to  use  every  resource 
at  hand — including  rebel  manpower — that  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  provided  them. 

At  Portsmouth,  American  prisoners  learned 
they  had  few  options;  the  British  profited  yet 
again.  By  July  1781,  about  five  hundred  rebels 
were  in  British  hands  there.  Virginia’s  patriot  gov¬ 
ernor  Thomas  Nelson  was  informed  of  this: 


These  people  .  .  .  are  suffering  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  war,  and  from  their  ill  usage  many  have 
been  obliged  to  enter  into  the  Enemy’s  serv¬ 
ice.  ...  It  is  to  be  fear’d  the  remaining  part 
will  be  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  except 
an  Exchange  can  be  procured,  or  assurance  at 
least  given  them,  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
by  their  Country.12 

Those  men  confined  in  Portsmouth  soon 
faced  a  deadly  problem.  On  27  June  1781,  Leslie, 
writing  from  Portsmouth,  informed  Cornwallis 
that  “I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  the  Hospital 
should  be  moved  up  the  River,  this  Place  begins 
to  get  Sickly.”13  Smallpox  and  other  maladies  now 
had  to  be  dealt  with. 

The  very  infectious  smallpox  was  greatly 
feared.  In  a  confined  space  such  as  a  jail,  it  spread 
like  wildfire.  Because  inoculation,  which  provid¬ 
ed  protection  against  the  dreaded  disease,  was 
very  controversial  in  Virginia — and  had  sparked 
riots  in  Norfolk  before  the  war — most  of 
Virginia’s  population  had  no  protection  at  all 
from  smallpox  unless  they  had  had  it  before. 

Smallpox  gives  Virginia  the  distinction  of 
producing  probably  the  most  sensational  charge 
about  the  British  attitude  toward  prisoners  of 
war — that  British  General  Charles  O’Hara  delib¬ 
erately  infected  American  prisoners  with  small¬ 
pox.  A  deposition  publicized  in  1857  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Virginian  historical  editor  William  P. 
Palmer  contained  this  allegation.  Palmer’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  document  is  strong  evidence  for  its 
existence  despite  the  apparent  disappearance  of 
the  original.  Danske  Dandridge  reprinted  the 
deposition  in  1911;  in  1934,  Robert  A.  Stewart 
used  it  as  evidence  of  “severe  treatment.”  Stewart’s 
comment  is  obviously  an  understatement  if  the 
document  is  factual.14 

The  authorship  of  the  deposition  seems  to 
make  it  even  more  credible.  A  very  experienced 
captain  of  Virginia’s  state  navy,  Willis  Wilson, 
swore  to  its  truth.  Named  captain  of  the  Caswell 
in  1776,  he  moved  on  to  the  Jefferson  in  1780. 
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When  in  April  1781  the  British  destroyed  that 
ship,  Wilson  managed  to  avoid  capture  and  soon 
commanded  another  ill-fated  vessel,  the  Dasher. 
On  or  about  23  July  1781,  Wilson  was  taken  by 
the  British.  After  first  being  looted  of  anything 
valuable,  Captain  Wilson  entered  Portsmouth’s 
provost  jail  and  began  twenty  days  of  sheer  hell  as 
a  prisoner  of  war.  15 

In  the  deposition,  Wilson  wrote  of  his  time  as  “a 
spectator  to  the  most  savage  cruelty”  of  the 
British.  He  insisted  that  he  had  “every  reason  to 
believe  there  was  a  premeditated  scheme  to  infect 
all  the  prisoners  who  had  not  been  infected  with 
the  smallpox,”  numbering  about  one  hundred 
men.  Explaining  how  this  supposed  plan  operat¬ 
ed,  he  stated  that  “negroes,  with  the  infection 
upon  them,  were  lodged  under  the  same  roof  of 
the  Provost.  Others  were  sent  in  to  attend  upon 
the  prisoners,  with  the  scabs  of  that  disorder 
upon  them.”  Of  course,  the  close  proximity  of 
the  infected  individuals  rapidly  spread  the  disease 
to  at-risk  men.16 

The  jail  soon  became  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
ills.  Smallpox,  dysentery,  and  “fevers”  hit  the 
men.  Because  of  “such  a  complication  of  disor¬ 
ders,”  the  then  British  commander  at 
Portsmouth,  General  O’Hara,  was  asked  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  sick  from  the  yet  healthy.  Reportedly, 
O’Hara  responded  to  the  prisoners  “that  the  law 
of  nations  was  annihilated;  that  he  had  nothing 
to  bind  them  but  bolts  and  bars,  and  they  were  to 
continue  where  they  were,  but  that  they  were  free 
agents  to  inoculate  if  they  chose.”  Inoculations 
were  done,  but  rather  poorly,  it  seems.  “Many”  of 
the  inoculated  men,  “as  well  as  those  who  took  it 
in  the  natural  way,  died,”  Captain  Wilson  fumed. 
He  blamed  “the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  O’Hara.” 
Even  the  water  was  bad,  the  captain  complained, 
being  “very  muddy  and  unfit  to  drink.”17 

Wilson  surely  believed  every  word  of  his  dep¬ 
osition,  but  does  it  accurately  reflect  O’Hara’s 
character?  In  1780,  O’Hara,  while  in  New  York, 


declared  that  the  war  had  already  been  lost  by  the 
British  and  that  “the  People  of  this  Continent” 
would  be  “for  ever”  Britain’s  “most  inveterate  .  .  . 
enemies.”  Urging  “a  War  of  desolation,”  an 
“Idea  .  .  .  shocking  to  Humanity,”  O’Hara 
thought  “either  this  Country  or  England  must  be 
sacrificed.”  He  preferred  America’s  destruction. 
Everything  had  to  be  done  “to  prevent  the  Union 
of  this  great  Continent,  which  wou’d  certainly 
prove  so  destructive  to  our  West  India 
Possessions.”  His  tenure  in  South  Carolina  did 
not  change  his  sentiments.  “The  Inhabitants  of 
this  Country  are  incapable  of  any  one  liberal  sen¬ 
timent,”  the  general  insisted  in  January  1781,  “and 
they  always  construe  every  act  of  Humanity,  to 
proceed  from  our  Fears,  and  not  from  more  gen¬ 
erous  motives.”  Calling  Americans  “this  cursed 
Race,”  he  declared  that  “I  did  not  conceive  that 
Providence  could  have  suffered  such  People  to 
have  existed.”  He  added  this  judgment:  “the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Passions  of  these  People  are  beyond 
every  curb  of  Religion  and  Humanity.”18 

Despite  such  remarks,  O’Hara  is  just  another 
angry  officer  and  not  the  only  one  who  wanted 
desolation  to  rain  upon  the  rebels.  Nor  is  he 
unusual  among  officers  who  fought  in  the 
American  South.  Even  Cornwallis  complained 
about  the  “shocking  tortures  and  inhuman  mur¬ 
ders”  committed  against  the  King’s  forces  there.  A 
big  jump  is  required  from  O’Hara’s  harsh 
thoughts  to  deliberately  infecting  prisoners  with 
smallpox.  If  Captain  Wilson’s  belief  had  been 
accepted  among  patriots,  immediate — and  prob¬ 
ably  severe — retaliation  against  British  captives 
held  by  the  Americans  would  have  ensued. 
George  Washington  came  close  to  executing  one 
innocent  British  officer  to  retaliate  for  a  murder 
as  it  was.19 

Furthermore,  Washington  was  no  slouch  in 
suspecting  British  motives,  especially  regarding 
smallpox.  After  some  inoculated  people  left 
smallpox-infested  Boston  in  1775,  Washington 
made  this  remark:  “the  information  I  received 
that  the  enemy  intended  Spreading  the  Small  pox 
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amongst  us,  I  could  not  Suppose  them  Capable 
of — I  now  must  give  Some  Credit  to  it.”  One  can 
imagine  how  Washington  might  have  reacted  to 
Wilson’s  allegation,  if  seemingly  true.  The 
response  would  not  have  been  a  dinner  invitation 
to  O’Hara,  as  happened  after  the  British  surren¬ 
der  at  Yorktown.20 

In  a  similar  vein,  a  strong  likelihood  exists 
that  the  provost  prisoners  did  not  catch  smallpox 
from  the  infected  blacks  O’Hara  sent  among 
them  after  all.  Captain  Wilson  related  that  the 
inmates  “soon  caught  the  disorder”  after  the 
appearance  of  the  blacks.  Smallpox,  however, 
does  not  surface  quickly  after  a  victim  has  caught 
it;  there  are  no  visible  symptoms  of  the  disease  for 
a  period  of  about  two  weeks.  This  fact,  not 


known  at  the  time,  does  not  fit  with  Wilson’s  use 
of  “soon.”  Apparently,  one  (or  perhaps  more)  of 
the  captives — perhaps  even  some  of  Wilson’s  own 
sailors — had  already  contracted  smallpox  before 
being  imprisoned  in  Portsmouth.  The  prisoners 
caught  the  contagion  from  a  fellow  inmate,  not 
the  blacks.  21 

Besides,  if  what  happened  at  the  provost  jail 
was  part  of  a  deliberate  plan  to  decimate  prison¬ 
ers,  then  it  should  not  have  been  an  isolated 
instance  among  Virginians.  Wilson  and  his  com¬ 
rades  simply  had  the  misfortune  to  be  confined  in 
a  place  ravaged  by  illness. 

Nor  were  failed  inoculations  unusual.  For 
example,  in  1776,  escaped  slaves  who  had  joined 
Dunmore  were  inoculated  after  smallpox 
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The  port  of  Yorktown  (background)  became  the  site  of  British  prison  ships.  At  Yorktown,  Cornwallis  would 
be  surrounded  by  American  and  French  armies  as  well  as  a  French  fleet.  Courtesy  of  the  Geography  and  Map 
Department  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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appeared,  but  the  inoculations  had  little  preven¬ 
tive  effect — the  epidemic  devastated  the  blacks. 
Their  corpses,  tossed  into  a  river,  wound  up  in 
rebel-held  areas,  and  this  led  to  the  charge  that 
Dunmore  was  trying  to  spread  smallpox.  Wilson 
would  eventually  allege  the  same  thing  against 
O’Hara  in  1781. 22 

Wilson’s  outrage  and  suspicion,  though,  are 
easy  to  understand.  The  blacks  with  smallpox  in 
the  building  probably  received  it  via  inoculation, 
which  had  been  done  after  the  initial  outbreak  at 
Portsmouth.  Wilson  and  every  Virginian  knew 
that  individuals  going  through  the  process  of 
inoculation  were  quarantined — isolated  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  spread  of  smallpox.  Since  the  blacks  were 
not  quarantined,  Wilson  jumped  to  conclusions. 
No  scheme  existed  to  kill  off  captives  with  dis¬ 
ease.  Rather,  ill  blacks  were  employed  because  of 
the  scale  of  the  epidemics  hitting  Portsmouth. 
Dysentery,  working  its  way  throughout  the  entire 
garrison,  acted  together  with  smallpox  to  create  a 
medical  disaster  at  the  British  outpost.23 

The  scale  of  this  disaster  is  shocking.  On  5 
August  1781,  not  long  after  Wilson’s  incarceration 
began,  O’Hara  wrote  Cornwallis  that  “Hundreds 
of  wretched  Negroes  .  .  .  are  dying  by  scores 
every  day.”  Nor  was  this  disaster  limited  to  the 
British  forces.  From  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  St. 
George  Tucker  declared  that  the  prevalence  of 
smallpox  caused  a  “crisis”  because  of  which  “there 
is  scarcely  a  person  to  be  found  to  nurse  those 
who  are  most  afflicted  by  it.”  The  British  at 
Portsmouth  were  probably  even  worse  off. 
Inoculated  blacks  were  likely  not  isolated  because 
all  the  illnesses  created  a  labor  shortage.  O’Hara 
could  spare  no  one  else  to  deal  with  the  prisoners. 
Healthier  laborers  had  to  perform  needed  mili¬ 
tary  tasks.24 

O’Hara  did  mention  that  he  had  to  keep 
Wilson  and  the  others  in  a  jail — he  had  no  other 
place  to  put  them.  What  he  was  implying  is  that 
the  British  had  no  prison  ship  at  Portsmouth.  In 
New  York,  such  floating  prisons  confined  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  rebels. 


Cornwallis’s  opinion  of  the  situation  in 
Portsmouth  is  obvious.  On  14  August  1781  at 
Yorktown,  Cornwallis  wrote  this  to  O’Hara:  “I 
should  wish  the  Commissary  of  Prisoners  to  be 
sent  the  first  opportunity.”  What  happened  is 
that  Cornwallis  established  prison  ships  at 
Yorktown,  a  fact  that  has  escaped  historians.25 
Practically  no  information  has  been  located  about 
these  prison  ships.  Even  their  names  are  a  mys¬ 
tery.  Presumably,  Cornwallis,  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ish  Hudson’s  tiny  fleet,  utilized  some  supply  ships 
or  seized  private  vessels  and  turned  them  into 
floating  prisons.  Without  question,  Cornwallis 
had  no  intention  of  deliberately  inflicting  poor 
conditions  upon  the  inmates.  He  tried  to  keep 
them  in  something  better  than  what  had  been  the 
situation  in  Portsmouth.  In  any  case,  Cornwallis 
had  little  time  to  make  these  new  arrangements. 

When  in  August  1781  British  forces  in 
Portsmouth  evacuated  that  town  to  join 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  civilian  captives  not 
“taken  in  Arms”  and  “not  remarkable  for  perse¬ 
cuting  their  Countrymen  of  different  political 
opinions”  were  given  their  freedom.  Most  militia¬ 
men  were  also  freed  as  part  of  a  prisoner 
exchange,  but  those  with  “some  particular  crime 
alledged  against  them”  were  excluded  from  the 
general  release.  Those  prisoners  taken  to 
Yorktown  became  inmates  on  Cornwallis’s  prison 
ships.  Governor  Nelson  complained  to 
Cornwallis  that  “many  Citizens”  of  Virginia 
(including  at  least  seven  civilians  transported 
from  Portsmouth)  “confined  on  Board  your 
Prison  Ships”  were  “suffering  extreme  Distress.” 
They  endured  this  “Severity”  until  Cornwallis 
became  a  prisoner  himself  in  October  1781. 
Despite  such  treatment  of  patriots,  most 
Virginians  paid  scant  attention  to  enemy  prison¬ 
ers  held  in  their  state  and  appeared  totally  uncon¬ 
cerned  if  they  escaped,  a  common  enough  event. 
Some  Virginians  actually  hired  the  escapees  “to 
work”  and  bought  “their  Cloaths  which  affords 
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them  an  opportunity  of  escaping  in  Disguise,” 
American  officer  Daniel  Morgan  revealed.26 

After  relating  cases  of  bad  treatment  of  cap¬ 
tive  Americans  such  as  Captain  Wilson,  a 
reminder  is  required  that  not  every  British  sup¬ 
porter  abandoned  those  men  to  their  fate.  One 
rebel  Virginian  sought  to  aid  a  loyalist  captured  at 
Yorktown,  Portsmouth’s  Anglican  minister 
William  Andrews.  Reverend  Andrews,  Colonel 
Josiah  Parker  insisted,  while  with  the  British 
exhibited  “the  principles  of  a  Christian  and 
humane  man — ever  attentive  to  the  calls  of  our 
distressed  prisoners,  he  has  even  interested  him¬ 
self  so  far  as  to  receive  abuse  from  his  repeated 
applications  in  their  behalf.”  Parker  thought  that, 
if  a  freed  Andrews  rejoined  the  British,  “his  atten¬ 
tion  and  services  to  our  unfortunate  prisoners, 
would  exceed  any  services  he  cou’d  render  the 
Enemy.”  Having  received  a  pardon,  the  Anglican 
cleric,  a  credit  to  his  profession,  emigrated  to 
Great  Britain.27 


In  1857,  William  Palmer,  after  reprinting 
Captain  Wilson’s  deposition,  had  to  admit  “to 
emotions  far  from  charitable  toward  the  ancient 
enemies  of  America,  even  at  this  remote  period 
from  the  time  when  they  so  basely  dealt  with 
their  brave  but  unfortunate  adversaries.”  Well 
over  a  century  after  Palmer  wrote  those  words, 
time  has  provided  some  perspective  to  the  fate  of 
American  prisoners.  Those  held  in  England  fared 
poorly,  but  they  were  in  a  paradise  compared  to 
the  prison  ships  at  New  York  or  Charleston.28 
What  transpired  there  was  far  worse  than  what 
happened  in  Virginia  because  of  a  basic  reason: 
Virginia  had  far  fewer  prisoners  than  the  other 
two  British  posts  and,  hence,  much  less  suffering 
than  elsewhere.  Although  a  deadly  place, 
Portsmouth’s  provost  jail  was  mild  compared  to 
the  New  York  prison  ships  or  even  those  moored 
at  Charleston  where  horrible  conditions  existed. 
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New  Dimensions  in  Canadian  Naval  History 


By  David  Zimmerman 


In  1995,  John  Keegan,  in  Toronto,  gave  the 
inaugural  address  for  the  annual  lecture  series 
honoring  the  memory  of  journalist  Barbara 
Frum.  Despite  the  fact  that  Frum  had  been  an 
avowed  Canadian  nationalist,  Keegan’s  lecture, 
now  the  book  The  Battle  for  History:  Re-Fighting 
World  War  II,  failed  to  mention  a  single  work 
written  by  a  Canadian  historian  or  one  focused 
on  Canada’s  contribution  to  the  war  effort.1 

Perhaps  most  remarkably,  Keegan  failed  to 
broach  the  major  revisionist  interpretation  of  the 
war’s  longest  campaign,  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
This  relighting  of  the  historical  interpretation  of 
the  Atlantic  convoy  battles  is  being  led  by  a  small 
group  of  Canadian  scholars,  the  most  important 
of  whom  is  Marc  Milner,  professor  of  military 
history  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick. 
Since  1982,  with  the  publication  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  first  conference  on  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy,  Milner  (along  with 
Michael  Hadley,  David  Zimmerman,  Roger 
Sarty,  and  others)  has  created  an  impressive  body 
of  literature  on  the  campaign.2 

The  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  has  not  been  the 
only  aspect  of  Canadian  naval  history  subject  to 
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recent  examination.  Since  1982,  a  large  number  of 
articles,  books,  conference  proceedings,  and  dis¬ 
sertations  have  appeared  on  a  remarkably  diverse 
range  of  issues.  The  explosive  growth  of  writing 
in  this  field  has  created  “the  new  Canadian  naval 
history.’’  Arguably,  no  navy  in  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  has  been  so  meticulously  studied.  In  large 
measure,  this  is  the  result  of  the  small  size  of  the 
RCN  for  most  of  its  history  and  the  paradoxical 
flourishing  of  naval  history  in  Canada. 

Keegan  is  not  alone  in  ignoring  Canadian 
naval  history.  His  omission  has  been  repeated  by 
other  British,  American,  and  German  naval  his¬ 
torians;  his  sin  is  only  more  glaring  because  he 
demonstrated  his  remarkable  ignorance  in 
Toronto  in  a  nationally  broadcast  lecture  honor¬ 
ing  a  Canadian  nationalist.3  I  do  not  wish  to 
imply  that  all  non-Canadian  naval  and  military 
historians  have  emulated  Keegan.  A  few,  includ¬ 
ing  David  Syrett,  John  Hattendorf,  Carol  Broom 
Williams,  Jock  Gardner,  and  Philip  Lundeburg, 
have  benefitted  by  using  the  Canadian  scholar¬ 
ship.4  At  least  one  American  historian,  Gary 
Weir,  has  made  an  important  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Canada’s  part  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Atlantic.5  In  Australia,  James  Goldrick  has 
tried  to  emulate  the  Canadian  model  of  scholarly 
naval  history.  The  first  scholarly  conference  on 
the  history  of  the  Royal  Australian  Navy  held  in 
1989  included  no  less  than  four  Canadian  papers, 
three  of  which  compared  the  naval  experiences  of 
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these  two  Commonwealth  partners.6  Australia 
has  had  a  far  more  extensive  naval  tradition,  but 
far  fewer  scholars  working  in  the  field. 

In  Canada,  where  the  writing  of  history  of 
national  institutions  is  out  of  fashion,  if  not 
abhorred,  Canadian  naval  history  has  been  treat¬ 
ed  with  outright  disdain  by  the  majority  of  histo¬ 
rians.  The  navy  is  scarcely  recognized  as  even 
existing  in  most  university-level  history  survey 
texts  or  problem  books.7  The  few  Canadian  his¬ 
torians  who  have  integrated  the  work  of  the  new 
Canadian  naval  history  are  the  minority  still 
interested  in  political,  military,  and  diplomatic 
history.8  While  we  have  come  to  expect  this 
parochialism  from  our  colleagues  in  other  fields 
of  Canadian  history,  the  lack  of  knowledge  of 
Canadian  naval  history  shown  by  our  fellow  mil¬ 
itary  and  naval  historians  is  far  more  troubling. 
WTile  it  is  impossible  to  excuse  this  abysmal  lack 
of  basic  bibliographic  research,  it  can  also  be  said 
that  Canadian  naval  historians  have  not  done  a 
good  job  of  selling  the  wide-ranging  importance 


of  their  work  to  a  wider  academic  audience,  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

In  large  measure,  those  who  have  written 
about  the  “new  Canadian  naval  history”  have  not 
well  analyzed  the  work  that  has  been  undertaken. 
W.  A.  B.  Douglas,  former  director  of  the 
Directorate  of  History,  has  written  several  essays 
that  examine  the  field.9  The  first,  “Conflict  and 
Innovation  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Navy”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1977,  traced  many  of  the  themes  that 
have  subsequently  been  explored  by  other  histori¬ 
ans.  Examples  of  Douglas’s  themes  include  his 
desire  to  reinforce  Gerald  Graham’s  and  Barry 
Gough’s  work  that  showed  that  navies — British, 
French,  American,  and  British  North 
American — played  a  crucial  role  in  shaping  our 
history  prior  to  Confederation.10  Douglas  also 
called  for  the  writing  of  social  history  of  the 
Canadian  navy,  correctly  predicting  that  in  writ¬ 
ing  social  history  the  records  of  the  Mainguy 
Commission  would  be  “a  gold  mine  for  the  lucky 
historian  who  can  stake  his  claim.”11  His  most 
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recent  survey  of  the  field  appeared  in  1991  in  the 
journal  The  Northern  MarinerN  In  his  all-too- 
brief  article,  he  examines  some  of  the  new  litera¬ 
ture,  but  spends  more  time  musing  about  the 
value  of  naval  history  to  the  serving  officer.  This 
is  certainly  an  important  issue,  particularly  for  an 
official  historian,  but  it  is  not  central  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  new  Canadian  naval  history. 

Marc  Milner  has  published  two  essays  more 
than  a  decade  apart  on  Canadian  naval  historiog¬ 
raphy.13  He  has  emerged  as  the  leading  light  in 
the  study  of  the  Canadian  navy  through  his 
numerous  articles  and,  particularly,  in  his  two 
books,  North  Atlantic  Run,  published  in  1985,  and 
U-Boat  Hunters,  published  a  decade  later.  Despite 
the  addition  of  considerable  new  literature,  his 
latest  survey,  first  published  in  1994  in  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  international  historiographical  articles  on 
maritime  and  naval  history  and  revised  in  1996, 
continues  the  major  theme  of  his  earlier  piece, 
published  in  the  journal  Acadiensis  in  1982.  In 
both  essays,  Milner  focuses  on  the  failure  to  write 
a  proper  official  operational  history  of  the  navy  in 
World  War  II,  an  issue  that  the  new  literature, 
particularly  his  own,  has  rendered  moot.  Most  of 
the  rest  of  his  later  essay  is  a  non-analytical  listing 
of  the  literature.  As  fine  a  historian  as  he  is,  he 
appears  to  be  too  close  to  the  subject  to  write 
effectively  on  the  significance  of  this  body  of  lit¬ 
erature  of  which  he  is  such  an  important  part. 

Milner  touches  only  briefly  on  the  overall 
significance  of  the  explosive  growth  in  Canadian 
naval  historiography,  and  he  does  so  only  in  the 
context  of  pedagogical  concerns.  He  argues  that 
the  maturing  of  the  field  should  be  marked  by  the 
introduction  of  university  courses  devoted  to 
Canadian  naval  history,  like  the  one  that  was 
offered  by  Michael  Hadley  at  the  University  of 
Victoria  in  the  early  1990s.  He  makes  this  case: 

Those,  like  this  writer,  who  teach  both 

Canadian  military  history  and  courses  in  the 

history  of  sea  power,  also  invariably  set  the 

Canadian  naval  story  in  a  much  wider  con¬ 


text.  It  forms  a  piece,  sometimes  bigger,  usu¬ 
ally  quite  small,  of  a  much  larger  tapestry. 
Perhaps  surprisingly,  Canadian  naval  histori¬ 
ans  accept  such  an  approach  as  a  given.  They 
do  not  see  an  independent  existence  for  the 
RCN  outside  of  the  larger  context  of  either 
the  empire  or  the  collective  security  organiza¬ 
tions  since  1945.  In  that  sense,  Canadian 
naval  history  is  always  subordinated  to  anoth¬ 
er  mainstream  military  or  naval  (sea  power) 
field.14 

I  frankly  disagree  with  Milner  here.  While  I 
supported  Hadley’s  efforts  to  experiment  with  a 
course  on  Canadian  naval  history,  I  think  that  he 
would  agree  with  me  that  it  was  too  specialized  a 
subject  for  even  a  one-term  seminar.  Hadley  dis¬ 
continued  the  experiment  after  only  three  years. 
Rather,  it  is  important  to  integrate  the  findings  of 
the  new  Canadian  naval  history  into  broader 
courses  that  examine  issues  of  national  concern, 
such  as  foreign  policy,  military  history,  science 
and  technology,  sea  power,  or  maritime  studies  in 
which  the  history  of  the  Canadian  navy  can  be 
seen  as  an  important  case  study.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  Canadian  naval  history  that  it 
cannot  be  viewed  in  isolation.  There  is  no 
Canadian  Trafalgar  or  Midway  that  might  lead  us 
to  this  false  corollary  between  the  growing  matu¬ 
rity  of  Canadian  naval  history  and  our  ability  to 
teach  courses  devoted  specifically  to  it.  In  one  of 
his  early  essays,  Douglas  pointed  out  that  “Alfred 
Thayer  Mahan’s  mystical,  Eurocentric  and  blue 
water  approach  to  naval  history  has  little  to  do 
with  the  realities  of  the  Canadian  experience.”15 
For  the  last  eighteen  years,  Barry  Gough  has  been 
teaching  two  courses  on  sea  power  at  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  with  these  reservations  in 
mind.  They  are  some  of  the  few  courses  on  the 
subject  offered  on  a  continuing  basis  at  a  civilian 
university  in  Canada.  Gough  takes  an  integrated 
approach  in  which  the  Canadian  experience  is 
incorporated  into  the  broader  context  of  interna¬ 
tional  naval  history. 
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This  might  lead  to  the  assumption  that 
Canadian  naval  history  is  perhaps  cast  in  the 
mold  of  Julian  Corbett’s  Clausewitzian  approach 
to  naval  affairs.  Yet,  the  new  Canadian  naval  his¬ 
tory  is  much  more  the  product  of  the  work  of  a 
previous  generation  of  Canadian  military  histori¬ 
ans,  such  as  C.  P.  Stacey,  George  Stanley,  Richard 
Preston,  James  Eayrs,  and  Desmond  Morton.  In 
1989,  Preston  pointed  out  that  Canadians  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  the  development  of  the 
new  military  history  in  the  decade  after  World 
War  II,  an  approach  that  combined  “a  profession¬ 
al  military  internalist  approach  and  a  civilian  con¬ 
textual  method.”  Canadians  led  the  way  because 
they  “long  lacked  a  professional  army”  and  “also 
because  any  Canadian  military  problems  bore 
very  heavily  on  Canada’s  social  and  political 
developments.  .  .  .  George  Stanley’s  Canadas 
Soldiers  is  a  case  in  point.”16 

The  subtitle  of  Canada’s  Soldiers  is  A  Military 
History  of  an  Unmilitary  People,  and  it  can  be 
stated  safely  that  the  work  in  naval  history  has 
also  been  heavily  influenced  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  writing  the  naval  history  of  an  “unnaval”  peo¬ 
ple.  As  a  result,  Canadian  naval  historians  have 
been  unable  to  escape  the  Clausewitzian  dictates 
that  link  naval  affairs  to  politics.  The  very  birth  of 
the  Canadian  navy  was,  after  all,  a  political  ques¬ 
tion  that  became  a  major  election  issue  in  1911.  It 
involved  the  first  use  of  the  closure  of  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  marked  one  of  the 
few  times  our  appointed  Senate  has  actually 
rejected  a  bill  from  the  lower  house.  The  political 
history  of  the  Canadian  navy  has  been  mainly 
one  of  survival  against  political  indifference,  if 
not  outright  disdain.17 

One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
“new  Canadian  naval  history”  is  this  close  linking 
of  naval  affairs  to  political  decision-making. 
Despite  the  origins  of  the  navy,  policy  affecting 
the  service  has  more  often  than  not  been  made 
within  the  private  spheres  of  the  institution,  not 


under  the  public  gaze  of  Parliament  and  the 
media.  Canadian  naval  historians  spend  much 
more  time  unraveling  the  mysteries  of  bureaucra¬ 
cy  than  analyzing  parliamentary  or  military  bat¬ 
tles.  This  might  make  it  boring  to  traditionalists, 
but  it  reflects  a  broader  reality.  Whatever  govern¬ 
ment  department  or  navy  one  might  consider, 
most  major  policy  is  made  internally.  The 
approach  taken  by  Canadian  naval  historians  to 
link  the  internal  decision-making  process  with 
operational  performance,  equipment  acquisition, 
training,  and  the  development  of  doctrine  is  a 
model  worthy  of  emulation.  The  small  size  of  the 
service  allows  for  very  detailed  case  studies.18 

Canadian  naval  affairs  generally  become  the 
focus  of  the  government  only  when  the  service’s 
goals  contradict  political  policy,  usually  econom¬ 
ic,  or  when  problems  within  the  navy  threaten  or 
become  issues  of  public  concern.  The  navy  has 
not  managed  to  escape  the  regional  politics  that 
so  often  divide  Canada  into  competing  fiefdoms. 
Shipbuilding  contracts  are  usually  awarded  on  the 
basis  of  the  regional  interests  in  the  ruling  politi¬ 
cal  party.19 

One  of  the  revealing  features  of  the  Canadian 
navy  is  the  remarkable  political  ineptness  or 
naivete  of  many  of  its  senior  naval  officers. 
Occasionally,  Canadian  naval  officers  rise  to 
political  challenges,  most  notably  Commodore 
Walter  Hose’s  successful  defense  of  the  RCN  in 
the  face  of  massive  depression  era  budget  cuts  of 
the  early  1930s.  More  typically,  however,  the 
Canadian  navy  has  attempted  to  promote  policies 
out  of  step  with  political  realities.  This  includes 
fleet  planning  after  both  world  wars,  the  efforts 
made  to  thwart  the  unification  of  the  armed 
forces  in  the  late  1960s,  and,  most  recently,  the 
campaign  to  acquire  nuclear-powered  hunter- 
killer  submarines.  Another  important  dimension 
of  civil-naval  relations  just  now  being  uncovered 
is  the  occasional  willingness  of  our  admirals  to  act 
without  the  consent  of  their  political  masters, 
and,  therefore,  unconstitutionally.  The  most  glar¬ 
ing  example  of  this  was  our  navy’s  sortie  to  sup- 
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port  the  U.S.  Navy’s  blockade  of  Cuba  during  the 
missile  crisis  of  1962. 20 

The  role  of  navies  as  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  is  central  to  most  policy  studies  of  the 
world’s  great  navies  throughout  history.  This  has 
been  the  focus  of  those  who  continue  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  studying  the  influence  of  imperial  navies 
on  Canadian  history,  most  notably  James 
Pritchard’s  work  on  the  French  navy  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.21  Less  work  has  been  undertaken 
on  the  diplomatic  role  of  smaller  navies  like  our 
own.  As  yet,  we  lack  a  comprehensive  history  of 
this  facet  of  our  naval  history,  but  it  is  clear  that 
the  navy  continues  to  be  as  important  to 
Canadian  foreign  relations  as  the  RN  is  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  USN  is  to  the  United  States.22 
The  Fisheries  Protection  Service,  the  precursor  of 
the  RCN,  owes  its  existence  to  the  Canadian  gov¬ 
ernment’s  need  to  enforce  our  territorial  sover¬ 
eignty  when  the  British  found  it  diplomatically 
difficult  to  do  so.23  Sovereignty  protection  and 
enforcement  remain  a  central  function  of  our 
navy. 

External  influences  have  always  shaped  the 
role  and  structure  of  the  Canadian  navy.  The 
navy  was  founded  in  1910,  in  large  measure  to 
appease  British  demands  that  Canada  make  a 
contribution  to  imperial  defense.  Michael  Hadley 
and  Roger  Sarty,  in  Tin  Pots  and  Pirate  Ships, 
revealed  that  Canadian  naval  policy  development, 
or  lack  of  it,  was  watched  with  great  interest  by 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.24  Several  studies  have  been 
undertaken  on  Canada’s  deep-seated  mistrust  of 
Japan  prior  to  1939,  and  the  important 
ramifications  this  had  for  domestic,  foreign,  and 
defense  policies.25 

Since  1939,  the  shifting  focus  of  the  navy  in 
terms  of  doctrine,  equipment,  training,  and  oper¬ 
ational  missions  can  be  closely  linked  to  Canada’s 
transformation  from  a  rather  ill-tempered  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  closest  ally  of  the 
United  States,  a  founding  member  of  the  North 


Atlantic  alliance,  and  a  leading  advocate  of  col¬ 
lective  security  and  peacekeeping.  The  navy’s  use¬ 
fulness  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  has 
been  increasingly  appreciated  by  Canadian  politi¬ 
cians  and  diplomats.  The  recent  renaissance  in 
diplomatic  interest  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  is  a 
key  reason  why  our  fleet  has  gone  through  a  post- 
Cold  War  restructuring,  with  a  shift  of  consider¬ 
able  resources  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

While  political  history,  diplomatic  history, 
and,  particularly,  military  history,  are  not 
currently  in  vogue,  practitioners  of  the  new 
Canadian  naval  history  have  been  exploring 
many  contemporary  historical  issues.  Perhaps  the 
most  heated  debate  in  the  field  revolves  around 
the  social  history  of  the  navy,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  slow  weaning  process  from  Royal 
Navy  traditions  towards  the  creation  of  a  unique¬ 
ly  Canadian  naval  service.  The  editors  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  conference  on  the  history  of  the 
navy  held  in  Halifax  in  1993  recognized  the  cen¬ 
tral  importance  of  this  question,  and  they  entitled 
the  work  A  Nations  Navy:  In  Quest  of  Canadian 
Naval  Identity. 

As  Douglas  predicted,  one  aspect  of  the 
debate  centers  on  how  to  interpret  the  evidence 
presented  to  the  Mainguy  Commission  that 
investigated  the  causes  of  several  work  stoppages 
or  mutinies — their  very  definition  of  these  inci¬ 
dences  is  a  question  of  some  dispute — that 
occurred  in  the  three  years  after  the  ending  of 
World  War  II.  Were  RCN  officers  pale  imitations 
of  their  RN  counterparts,  right  down  to  affected 
accents  and  mannerisms,  or  was  the  navy  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  Canadian  institution  long  before  1945?26 
There  is  considerable  evidence  both  ways.  In  the 
1930s,  there  were  some  remarkable  displays  of 
Canadian  nationalism  by  naval  officers. 2~  During 
the  war,  the  navy  successfully  fought  against  con¬ 
siderable  RN  and  USN  opposition  for  independ¬ 
ent  command  of  the  Northwest  Atlantic  area.28 
On  the  other  hand,  Percy  Nelles,  chief  of  naval 
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staff  from  1933  to  1944,  argued  that  he  should  not 
press  the  Admiralty  too  hard  for  the  latest  equip¬ 
ment,  believing  that  the  paternalistic  British 
would  always  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
RCN.29  Regular  force  RCN  officers  almost  always 
served  in  big  ships,  far  away  from  the  dirty  escort 
war  of  the  corvettes  and  minesweepers  that  were 
almost  exclusively  manned  by  reservists.  These 
officers  were  often  difficult  to  tell  apart  from  their 
British  counterparts.  They  did  their  initial  train¬ 
ing  in  RN  warships  and  shore  establishments. 
Nor  was  the  wartime  RCN  reflective  of  Canadian 
society.  A  disproportionately  large  number  of  reg¬ 
ular  force  officers  were  either  Presbyterians  or 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of 
British  heritage.30 

Hadley  has  taken  another  tack  by  examining 
the  popular  image  of  the  navy,  rather  than  its 
actual  identity: 

Of  course,  image  and  actual  identity  may  well 
be  two  quite  different  things.  Yet  the  image — 
how  the  navy  has  understood  itself  and 
shown  itself  to  the  nation — is  closely  linked 
to  how  the  public  perceived  it  to  be.31 

This  ambiguity  of  identity  is  not  unique  to  the 
navy,  for  national  identity — or  the  lack  thereof — 
remains  a  central  theme  of  Canadian  history. 

While  the  debate  on  the  “Britishness”  of  the 
old  navy  continues,  historians  are  also  beginning 
to  examine  other  issues  related  to  the  social  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  service.  Two  papers  in  A  Nations  Navy 
deal  with  the  issue  of  language.  I  argued  in  my 
paper  on  the  social  background  of  the  wartime 
officer  corps  that  no  national  institution  can  be 
truly  Canadian  unless  it  allows  full  participation 
by  Francophones  and  Anglophones.  Language 
should  become  a  more  central  issue  as  work  con¬ 
tinues  on  the  official  history  of  bilingualism  in 
the  armed  forces.  One  of  the  remarkable  stories 
yet  to  be  told  fully  is  how  the  armed  forces,  so 
often  out  of  step  with  mainstream  Canadian  soci¬ 
ety,  have  emerged  at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to 


integrate  French  and  English  in  a  harmonious 
work  environment.32 

The  education  of  naval  officers  has  been  the 
focus  of  several  studies,  and  remains  an  issue  of 
current  concern  for  the  service.  After  the  closing 
of  the  Royal  Naval  College  of  Canada  in  the  early 
1920s,  junior  officer  education  in  the  interwar 
years  was  primarily  conducted  in  Royal  Navy  ves¬ 
sels  and  at  the  Royal  Naval  College  at 
Dartmouth.  There  was  a  marked  disparity 
between  the  amount  of  advanced  education 
received  by  regular  officers  in  the  course  of  their 
careers  and  that  of  volunteer  reserve  officers  when 
they  entered  the  navy  during  the  war.  Most 
reserve  officers  had  some  form  of  post-secondary 
education,  while  regular  force  officers  ended  their 
formal  academic  education  when  they  were  eight¬ 
een  years  old.  Bill  March  has  shown  that  the  navy 
had  to  be  forced  by  the  other  services  and  the 
minister  of  national  defense  to  accept  a  North 
American  model  for  officer  training  in  the  post¬ 
war  period.  It  may  be  this  lack  of  advanced  edu¬ 
cation  that  accounts,  at  least  in  part,  for  the 
ineptness  of  many  senior  naval  officers.33 

Barbara  Winter  has  undertaken  some  prelim¬ 
inary  research  into  the  Wrens  during  World  War 
II.  She  has  shown  that  most  women’s  experiences 
in  the  navy  were  markedly  different  than  in  the 
other  armed  forces,  since  their  role  “was  not  as 
limited  and  circumscribed  as  that  of  their  CWAC 
(Canadian  Women  Army  Corps)  counterparts.”34 
No  work  has  yet  been  undertaken  on  the  reintro¬ 
duction  of  women  into  the  RCN  during  the  Cold 
War.  Of  course,  the  most  interesting  story  con¬ 
cerning  women  is  only  now  unfolding.  It  may  be 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  a  woman  “drives” 
one  of  our  frigates  or  destroyers. 

Race  is  explored  in  Scott  Sheffield’s  1995  mas¬ 
ter’s  thesis  on  the  recruitment  of  Canada’s  First 
Nations  people  into  the  armed  forces  during 
World  War  II.  Sheffield  shows  that,  of  the  three 
services,  the  navy  was  the  most  discriminatory  on 
the  basis  of  race.  The  RCN  followed  the  RN’s 
lead  and,  except  for  stewards,  remained  a  “white 
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man’s”  enclave.  There  is  much  more  work  to  be 
done  here,  particularly  in  the  postwar  period.35 
Sheffield’s  thesis  and  my  own  study  of  the 
wartime  officer  corps  suggest  that  we  need  a  gen¬ 
eral  study  of  naval  recruitment  policy  and  the 
naval  aspects  of  wartime  manpower  policy  if  we 
are  to  have  something  approaching  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  management  of  this  militar¬ 
ily  and  politically  crucial  resource. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  naval  social  histo¬ 
ry  that  have  not  yet  been  subject  to  serious 
scrutiny.  One  remarkable  oversight  is  the  absence 
of  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  volunteer  reserve 
system  established  by  Hose  in  the  1920s.  It  was 
the  volunteer  reserve  establishments  that  made 
the  navy  a  truly  national  institution.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  RCNVR  in  World  War  II  cannot  be 
overestimated;  it  was  and  remains  a  crucial  source 
of  personnel  and  an  important  symbol  of  the 
navy  in  communities  often  several  thousand  kilo¬ 
meters  from  the  sea. 

Recruitment,  training,  and  service  life  in  the 
last  fifty  years  are  just  now  coming  under  close 
scrutiny.  A  1998  master’s  thesis  by  Tyrone  Pile 
indicates  that  there  are  intriguing  parallels 
between  the  personnel  problems  in  the  three 
years  after  1945  and  those  of  today.  They  include 
the  navy  sacrificing  morale  and  long-term  train¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  maintaining  an  overly  large  opera¬ 
tional  fleet.  Postwar  personnel  questions  are 
examined  in  depth  in  Wilf  Lund’s  recently  com¬ 
pleted  Ph.D.  thesis  entitled  “Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Navy,  1945—1964:  A  Critical 
Study  of  the  Senior  Leadership,  Policy  and 
Manpower  Management.”  Lund  argues  persua¬ 
sively  that  personnel  problems  continued  until 
the  armed  forces  were  unified  in  the  mid-1960s.36 

The  historical  study  of  Canadian  science  and 
technology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  some  of  the 
most  interesting  work  has  been  undertaken  on 
the  navy.  My  own  work  on  wartime  failures  to 
provide  escort  vessels  with  the  latest  anti-subma¬ 


rine  warfare  equipment  indicates  that  there  were 
much  more  than  internal  problems  that  ham¬ 
pered  the  navy’s  high  technology  war.  Robert 
Fisher  has  shown  how  developments  in  German 
naval  technology  had  an  impact  on  the  RCN  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign.  Historians  have  shown  that  the 
naval  staff  failed  to  comprehend  fully  the  intrica¬ 
cies  of  the  high  technology  war  against  the  U- 
boat,  and  spent  far  too  much  time  planning  for  a 
postwar  fleet  of  carriers  and  cruisers  rather  than 
worrying  about  the  poor  performance  of  small 
Canadian  escort  vessels  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Atlantic.  Canadian  science  and  advanced  technol¬ 
ogy  industries,  however,  were  not  up  to  the  task 
of  producing,  in  a  timely  fashion,  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment.37  This  has  important 
ramifications  for  those  writing  business  history,  a 
theme  carried  on  in  Michael  Hennessy’s  articles 
on  the  postwar  navy  and  merchant  marine. 

Of  particular  interest  to  naval  historians 
should  be  the  linking  of  the  history  of  technolog¬ 
ical  issues  with  the  operational  narratives  supplied 
by  Milner  and  Doug  McLean.  Of  note  here  is  the 
work  on  late  war  (mid-1943  and  after)  anti-sub¬ 
marine  warfare  (ASW),  in  which  the  transition  to 
modern  techniques  of  fighting  submarines  began 
to  develop.  Milner  and  McLean  demonstrate 
that,  despite  technological  shortcomings,  by  the 
end  of  the  war,  the  RCN’s  mainly  volunteer 
reserve  escort  vessel  commanders  were  at  the  fore¬ 
front  of  developing  new  tactical  doctrines  for 
dealing  with  snorkel-equipped  German  sub¬ 
marines.38  Technical/scientific  and  the  opera¬ 
tional  histories  can  be  combined  to  provide  a 
more  complete  understanding  of  how  technology 
influenced  tactics  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.39 

Since  1945,  the  navy  has  become  one  of  the 
most  technologically  innovative  organizations  in 
the  country.  Canadian  naval  developments 
include  the  designing  of  the  St.  Laurent  class 
ASW  frigates,  the  subsequent  introduction  of 
helicopter  landing  systems  for  many  of  these 
ships,  and  work  on  towed-array  sonar.40  Many  of 
these  technologies  have  been  adopted  by  other 
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navies  worldwide.  Although  we  do  not  have  a 
comprehensive  history  of  postwar  technological 
developments,  it  is  apparent  that,  even  with  lim¬ 
ited  resources,  by  developing  technologies  to  suit 
requirements  of  central  concern  to  our  dedicated 
ASW  forces,  it  has  been  possible  for  the  Canadian 
navy  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  some  important 
innovations.  There  were  also  some  technological 
failures  during  this  period,  most  notably  the 
Canadian  hydrofoil  project.41  There  remain 
significant  gaps.  For  instance,  no  one  has  exam¬ 
ined  the  dismantling  of  the  navy’s  scientific  and 
technological  infrastructure,  a  process  that  began 
in  the  early  1970s  and  continues  today. 

For  the  naval  historian,  often  more  interested 
in  battle  than  bureaucracy,  Canadian  naval 
history  provides  little  in  the  way  of  traditional 
ship-to-ship  actions,  although  Canadian  destroy¬ 
ers  and  MTBs  did  participate  in  some  remarkable 
surface  engagements  against  the  Kriegsmarine.42 
In  both  world  wars,  however,  ASW  warfare  was  a 
dominant  concern  of  the  RCN.  Tin  Pots  and 
Pirate  Ships  presents  in  loving  detail  the  almost 
comic  opera-like  attempts  of  our  ill-equipped 
and  poorly  trained  patrol  fleet  to  ward  off  the 
World  War  I  U-boat  menace.  More  seriously,  this 
book  and  Hadley’s  U-Boats  against  Canada  show 
that  our  country  has  not  remained  immune  to 
enemy  action  along  our  coasts. 

Milner,  Hadley,  and  McLean  have  explored 
the  development  of  naval  ASW  warfare  during 
World  War  II.  In  addition,  there  have  been  sever¬ 
al  case  studies  of  specific  convoy  battles  and 
escort  groups.43  The  Directorate  of  History  and 
Heritage  of  the  Department  of  National  Defense 
is  working  on  a  comprehensive  operational  histo¬ 
ry  of  the  RCN  in  this  conflict.  Douglas’s  The 
Creation  of  National  Air  Porce,  the  second  volume 
of  the  official  history  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force,  provides  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  the  role  of 
aircraft  in  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic.44  Several  arti¬ 
cles  examine  Canada’s  substantial  role  in  intelli¬ 


gence  gathering  during  the  campaign.45  The 
complexity  of  protecting  convoys  and  approaches 
to  harbors  dwarfs  all  other  forms  of  warfare,  and 
Canadian  historians  have  provided  the  most  com¬ 
prehensive  and  most  original  body  of  literature 
on  wartime  ASW.  Roger  Sarty’s  Canada  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  is  the  best  single-volume  his¬ 
tory  of  Canada’s  role  in  this  great  campaign.  It  is 
the  first  study  to  integrate  the  RCN’s  and  RCAF’s 
contributions.46 

Postwar  operations  of  the  Canadian  navy  that 
have  been  studied  include  a  recent  popular  exam¬ 
ination  of  its  role  in  the  Korean  War  and  the 
official  history  of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  Wars.47  What  is  lacking  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  navy’s  involvement  in 
international  policing  since  1945.  The  navy’s  role 
in  UN  operations  may  be  the  least  known  of 
Canada’s  contributions,  but  it  has  proven  to  be 
highly  effective  in  transporting  the  Canadian 
army  to  the  Middle  East  in  1956  and,  more 
recently,  in  enforcing  UN  sanctions  off  the  coasts 
of  the  former  Yugoslavia  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  in  support  of  the  army  operations  in  East 
Timor  and  Haiti. 

As  a  reflection  of  the  sheer  volume  of  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  field,  two  one-volume  histories  of  the 
RCN  appeared  in  the  1990s.  Tony  German’s  The 
Sea  Is  at  Our  Gates  was  a  bestseller  but  it  is  not  up 
to  the  standards  of  the  scholarly  works  described 
above.48  Far  superior  is  Milner’s  Canada's  Navy: 
The  First  Century.  Milner  has  written  a  com¬ 
pelling  history  building  “on  an  ever  growing  body 
of  literature  prepared  by  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  group  of  historians  working  anywhere.”49 
Most  importantly,  he  has  provided  the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  account  of  the  navy  since  1945.  Yet, 
Milner’s  work  is  not  equal  to  the  very  best  com¬ 
prehensive  naval  histories,  as  exemplified  by  N. 
A.  M.  Rodger’s  The  Safeguard  of  the  Sea.  He  care¬ 
fully  integrates  traditional  operational  narrative 
with  administrative  and  social  history.50  Milner 
fails  to  do  this,  particularly  in  his  strictly  opera¬ 
tional  account  of  World  War  II. 
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We  have  not  yet  developed  a  uniquely 
Canadian  definition  of  sea  power,  but  one  is 
gradually  emerging.  Certainly,  the  very  notion 
that  a  navy  needs  a  great  battle  fleet  to  be  effective 
as  an  instrument  of  policy  is  challenged  by  the 
Canadian  experience.  The  importance  of  small 
navies  operating  in  international  alliances  cannot 
be  measured  simply  in  terms  of  their  combat 
capabilities;  they  must  also  be  seen  as  symbols  of 
national  resolve.  In  an  alliance  structure,  a  junior 
partner  can  specialize,  making  itself  an  indispen¬ 
sable  adjunct  for  a  far  larger  naval  power. 
Canada’s  naval  history  also  shows  that  there  is 
danger  in  placing  too  much  reliance  on  geogra¬ 
phy  and  allies  to  guarantee  national  survival.  The 
Battle  of  the  Atlantic  was  almost  lost  on  several 
occasions,  and  while  Canada  made  truly 
Herculean  efforts  to  commission  a  large  number 
of  escorts,  it  could  not  equip  them  or  provide 
sufficient  numbers  of  trained  personnel  until  after 
the  decisive  engagements  in  the  spring  of  1943. 

Small  navies  often  must  contend  with  fiscal 
constraints  far  greater  than  those  experienced  by 
a  major  naval  power.  After  postwar  reductions, 
the  navy  in  the  1920s  consisted  of  just  two  small 
destroyers  and  a  handful  of  minesweepers.  The 
small  size  of  the  interwar  RCN,  which  grew  to 
just  eleven  ships  in  1939,  greatly  diminished  the 
overall  quality  of  the  greatly  expanded  wartime 
service.  Fiscal  constraint  and  manpower  shortages 
have  been  a  fact  of  life  in  the  navy  since  1945. 
Almost  every  vessel  in  the  service  was  obsolete  by 
the  end  of  Pierre  Trudeau’s  prime  ministership  in 
the  early  1980s.  Even  today,  despite  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  twelve  of  the  superb  city-class  frigates,  the 
navy  is  living  with  part  of  the  legacy  of  the  dol¬ 
drums  of  the  Trudeau  years.  Maritime  Command 
is  still  flying  Sea  King  helicopters  that  are  over 
thirty  years  old. 

I  have  outlined  only  a  few  of  the  highlights  of 
the  historiographical  legacy  of  the  last  twenty 
years.  I  have  barely  mentioned  the  large  numbers 
of  popular  histories,  memoirs,  and  reference 
works  that  continue  to  appear  in  large  numbers.51 


The  depth  and  diversity  of  study  about  this  small 
naval  service,  not  yet  ninety  years  old,  is  remark¬ 
able.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  slowdown  in  the  pace 
with  which  new  works  are  appearing. 

The  biggest  misunderstanding  of  Canadian 
naval  history  is  that  it  can  be  ignored.  John 
Keegan  in  The  Battle  for  History:  Re-Fighting 
World  War  II  missed  the  corvette.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  Keegan  would  have  had  any  difficulty  in 
finding  evidence  of  the  new  Canadian  naval  his¬ 
tory.  Milner  is  to  be  commended  for  his  efforts  to 
promote  the  history  of  the  Canadian  navy  to  an 
international  audience  and  integrate  it  into  the 
broader  context  of  the  naval  history  of  World 
War  II.  Some  four  years  before  Keegan  came  to 
Toronto,  Milner  published  a  thorough  summary 
of  the  literature  on  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  in  a 
leading  British  military  history  journal  that 
argues  forcefully  that  the  campaign  has  to  be 
included  in  any  discussion  on  the  new  historical 
writings  about  the  war.52 

Engaging  the  attention  of  other  Canadian 
historians  is  a  much  more  difficult  task.  Canadian 
history  is  so  polarized  ideologically  that  the  small 
cadre  of  historians  interested  in  institutions  and 
issues  of  national  concern  have  felt  compelled  to 
break  away  from  the  Canadian  Historical 
Association  and  form  a  separate  organization. 
Naval  affairs  are  simply  ignored  by  the  intolerant 
majority,  despite  the  high  quality  and  diversity  of 
the  work  being  produced.  Just  one  anecdote  will 
illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this  bigotry.  When 
Milner’s  North  Atlantic  Run  was  being  considered 
for  the  Macdonald  Prize,  the  historical  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  award  for  best  book  in  Canadian 
history,  only  one  judge  placed  the  book  on  the 
top  ten  list.  When  the  one  judge  who  had  Milner 
on  his  list  asked  the  others  about  this  anomaly, 
they  replied  that  they  had  not  even  bothered  to 
open  it  up  because  of  the  subject  matter.  Yet 
Milner’s  book  is  arguably  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  books  on  Canadian  history  published  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Like  Rodney  Dangerfield, 
Canadian  naval  historians  often  feel  that  they  do 
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not  get  any  respect.  Given  the  efforts  of  the  last 
two  decades,  the  practitioners  of  Canadian  naval 
history  deserve  greater  respect  from  their  fellow 
historians,  both  in  Canada  and  abroad. 
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Menhaden  Whalemen: 

Nineteenth-Century  Origins  of  American  Steam  Whaling 

By  Robert  Lloyd  Webb 


In  1880,  by  circumstance  rather  than  design, 
Yankee  fishermen  became  the  first  mariners 
beyond  the  shores  of  Norway  to  use  pure  steam 
vessels  to  hunt  whales.  Although  their  effort 
proved  to  be  an  economic  dead  end,  it  presaged 
technology  that  would  soon  decimate  whale  pop¬ 
ulations  worldwide.  The  development  of  steam 
whaling  in  New  England  waters  came  about  as  a 
result  of  a  happenstance  environmental  shift  that 
suddenly  deprived  a  specific  fishery  of  its  catch. 

For  decades  prior  to  1880,  fishermen  from 
New  York  to  Maine  had  profited  from  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  catch  of  a  fish  called  menhaden,  the 
cousins  of  herrings,  alewives,  and  shad  belonging 
to  the  genus  Brevoortia,  and  known  regionally — 
and  colloquially — as  porgies,  pogies,  bony-fish, 
mossbunker,  or  just  bunker.  In  any  typical  year, 
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menhaden  gather  in  vast  schools  near  shore  dur¬ 
ing  summer  months,  feeding  on  planktonic  mat¬ 
ter  by  filtering  six  to  seven  gallons  of  water  each 
minute  in  the  manner  of  baleen  whales.  There 
they  are  pursued  in  turn  by  bluefish,  seals,  sharks, 
and  other  predators  who  drive  the  menhaden  far 
up  into  freshwater  creeks  and  rivers,  where  they 
die  by  the  thousands  from  oxygen  starvation,  or, 
to  be  more  blunt  in  the  description,  “perish  and 
pollute  the  air  for  weeks  with  the  stench  of  their 
decaying  carcasses.”1 

Fishermen  long  ago  discovered  a  commercial 
use  for  these  fish:  oil  derived  from  processing 
them  was  employed  for  tanning  and  currying 
leathers,  and  to  supplement  marine  mammal 
oils.2  Their  ground-up  flesh  and  bones  provided 
an  inexpensive  substitute  for  Peruvian  bird 
“guano”  and  other  types  of  imported  mineral  fer¬ 
tilizers.  For  at  least  a  half  century,  a  commercial 
menhaden  catch  was  obtained  in  New  England 
by  setting  nets  around  the  schools  and  hauling  in 
the  fish,  first  onto  shore  and  later  onto  small 
sloop-rigged  open  boats.3  The  catch  was  cooked 
in  kettles  and  pressed  for  oil  in  hand  presses. 

This  fishery  evolved  into  a  mechanized  pro¬ 
duction  process  employing  steam  pressure  cook¬ 
ers.4  John  Tallman  receives  credit  as  the  originator 
of  a  menhaden-processing  factory  equipped  with 
steam  boilers  and  screw  presses.  His  operation 
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near  Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  began  about 
1840.  In  the  1860s,  complex  cooking  tanks  were 
developed,  while  hydraulic  presses  began  to 
replace  screw  presses.  The  first  modern  fish  oil 
plant  was  constructed  at  Milford,  Connecticut, 
and  in  1864  W.  A.  Wells  &  Company  established 
the  first  steam-driven  menhaden  factory  at  South 
Bristol,  Maine.  A  year  later,  the  entrepreneur 
Luther  Maddocks  built  a  similar  plant  at  nearby 
Dogfish  Head.  He  enjoyed  so  much  success  that 
he  was  able  to  lease  the  plant  four  years  later  to 
Judson  Tarr  &  Company,  a  Pemaquid  concern 
that  had  lost  its  machinery  in  a  fire.  Maddocks 
then  built  a  larger  factory  at  Spruce  Head,  on 
Linekin  Neck  by  East  Boothbay.5 

Steam  power  also  provided  an  alternative  to 
the  sailboats  that  brought  in  the  catch.  Beginning 
in  the  1870s,  menhaden  fishing  companies  began 
building  steam-powered  vessels  that  replaced 
entire  fleets  of  sailing  boats.  Whereas  a  gang  of 
ten  to  twenty  men  had  formerly  used  two  seine 
boats,  one  smaller  “driver”  or  “striker”  boat,  and 
at  least  one  wide-beamed  “carry-away  boat”  (to 
take  the  catch  to  the  factory),  a  single  steamer 
now  transported  all  the  fishermen  and  brought 
home  a  larger  catch  than  any  standard  carry-away 
boat.  At  least  theoretically,  steamers  could  make 
two  or  three  net  hauls  in  one  day  and  return  to 
the  factory  in  time  to  avoid  spoiling  any  of  the 
fragile  cargo. 

Steamers  provided  another  advantage  over 
sail:  they  could  travel  great  distances.  Menhaden 
schools  moved  around  the  Gulf  of  Maine  during 
the  summer,  but  they  were  easily  followed  with 
steamers.  Before  long,  the  menhaden  fishermen 
of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island  were  steaming  “to 
Maine  and  beyond”  to  make  their  catch,  which 
included  more  of  the  northerly  late-season  fish.6 
These  were  widely  thought  to  give  more  oil  than 
those  taken  early  in  the  summer  in  the  southern 
portion  of  their  range.7 

In  his  1884  Report  on  the  Ship-Building 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  Henry  Hall 
described  the  first  powered  menhaden  boats  as 


“sloop-rigged,”  with  tugboat  engines  and  screw 
propellers.  He  knew  of  seven  such  boats,  from  80 
to  145  register  tons,  built  at  Boothbay  and 
Kennebunkport,  Maine,  and  at  Noank, 
Connecticut,  during  the  census  year  1880.  Each 
represented  a  sizeable  investment.  Hulls  cost  from 
$5,000  to  $7,000  each,  while  boilers  and  other 
machinery  added  $6,000  to  $10, 000. 8  Despite 
their  expense,  steamers  became  instantly  popular. 
Luther  Maddocks  at  one  time  operated  six — 
Grace  Darling,  Phoebe,  S.  L.  Goodale,  Mollie  L. 
Fish,  Mabel  Bird,  and  Helen  M.  Pierce.  They  made 
up  just  more  than  a  third  of  the  menhaden  steam¬ 
er  fleet  of  sixteen  vessels  that  supplied  four  lead¬ 
ing  oil  and  guano  factories  at  Boothbay,  Maine.9 
Hall  drew  this  conclusion: 

Steamers  have  virtually  superseded  sailing 

craft  in  this  particular  employment.10 

Those  who  did  not  want  to  pay  for  power  soon 
left  the  business  to  those  who  would.  Several  sail 
fishing  firms  closed  their  doors. 

Since  menhaden  could  not  be  transported  far 
without  considerable  spoilage,  the  principal 
fishing  families  expanded  their  plant  facilities  to 
keep  up  with  the  increased  catch.  The  Church 
family  of  Rhode  Island,  for  example,  erected  their 
principal  plant  near  Tiverton,  but  also  established 
operations  at  Montauk  Point,  New  York,  and  in 
Maine.  Peck  and  Glover  of  Greenport,  Long 
Island,  opened  a  factory  on  Linekin  Neck  at 
Boothbay  in  1866,  and  two  other  large  plants 
were  constructed  there  the  same  year  by  Fred 
Gallup  and  a  consortium  of  Connecticut  mer¬ 
chants.11  Enlarged  factory  operations  led  in  turn 
to  the  construction  of  additional  fishing  steamers. 

Then  came  to  pass  the  calamity  that  brought 
steam  whaling  to  the  Gulf  of  Maine.  In  1879, 
after  decades  of  harvesting,  the  menhaden  fishery 
suddenly  collapsed.  The  vast  schools  of  pogies  for 
once  failed  to  arrive  as  anticipated,  and  prolonged 
their  absence  into  1880  and  a  half  dozen  years 
thereafter.  Many  observers  concluded  that  the 
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couraged  them  from  rounding  Cape  Cod  to  reach 
their  customary  northern  range.13 

The  Fisheries  Commission  soon  proposed 
that  the  government  construct  an  auxiliary  steam¬ 
er  for  research,  citing  as  its  first  task  a  study  to 
determine  why  menhaden  had  almost  entirely 
abandoned  the  waters  north  of  Cape  Cod.  The 
commissioners  formed  this  conclusion: 

If  this  change  in  the  habit  of  the  fish  is  likely 
to  be  permanent,  the  sooner  the  fact  is  ascer¬ 
tained  the  better,  that  the  industry  may  be 
transferred  to  some  other  quarter,  since  now 
its  prosecution  is  attended  with  no  other 
result  than  of  serious  loss  to  those  who  are 
concerned  in  it.14 

With  their  finances  suddenly  in  disarray,  the 
menhaden  processing  firms  looked  to  a  substitute 
catch  that  might  provide  the  necessary  oil  and 
fertilizer.  Being  virtually  contiguous  with  the 


menhaden  would  never  return  north  of  Cape 
Cod  in  economically  viable  numbers.  Even 
though  thousands  of  pounds  continued  to  be 
caught,  schools  of  menhaden  soon  became  so  rare 
along  the  coast  of  Maine  that  “it  caused  comment 
when  an  occasional  one  was  caught.”12 

Factory  processing  had  created  a  tremendous 
demand  for  fish  oil  and  guano  that  could  no 
longer  be  satisfied,  and  the  failure  of  1879  contin¬ 
ued  for  so  long  that  the  federal  government  was 
able  to  research,  write,  and  publish  a  report  on 
the  problem  before  it  abated.  This  report,  includ¬ 
ing  a  natural  history  of  the  menhaden  and  its  rel¬ 
atives,  appeared  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  1881.  In  it,  George  Brown 
Goode  gave  his  opinion  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  fish  in  northern  waters  was  a  matter  of  con¬ 
siderable  conjecture  and  little  fact.  He  concluded 
that  their  movements  appeared  to  be  regulated 
“solely  by  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,”  and  that 
a  period  of  subnormal  water  temperature  had  dis¬ 


An  apparently  contemporaneous  and  perhaps  unique  painting  of  the  menhaden  steamer  Angela  B.  Nickerson 
coming  up  to  a  large  whale  in  its  death  flurry.  Courtesy  of  the  Fall  River  Marine  Museum. 
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THE  MENHADEN  OR  MOSSBUNKER. 

Brevoortia  tyrannus  (Latrobe),  Goode,  (p.  569.) 

Drawing  by  H.  L.  To<ld,  from  No.  20600,  TJ.  S.  National  Museum,  collected  at  Wood's  Holl,  Mass.,  October  18,  1877,  by  Vinal  N.  Edwards. 


The  menhaden  or  “mossbunker”  from  George  Brown  Goode’s  The  Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industry  of  the  United 
States  (1887). 


New  England  whaling  industry,  it  was  naturally 
well  known  that  finback  and  humpback  whales, 
and  even  the  rarer  sulphur  bottom  (blue)  whales, 
would  provide  large  quantities  of  usable  oil  and 
meal,  if  only  they  could  be  caught.  Whale  sight¬ 
ings  were  common,  particularly  during  the  sum¬ 
mers  of  1880  and  1885,  and  such  reports  must 
have  heightened  the  expectation  that  these  whales 
would  replace  the  absent  fish.15  A  few  of  the  more 
venturesome  fishermen  set  out  in  their  steamers 
to  chase  cetaceans. 

The  concept  of  steam  whaling  was  not  new  in 
1880.  The  British  had  introduced  steam  auxiliary 
sailing  whaleships,  and  steam  launches,  to  the  so- 
called  “Greenland”  fishery  as  early  as  1857. 16  The 
first  American  whaleship  with  an  auxiliary  steam 
engine  for  propulsion  had  just  been  launched  at 
Bath,  Maine,  for  New  Bedford  interests.17  These 
were  fully  rigged  sailers,  most  of  them  ships  or 
barks.  Steam  was  held  in  reserve  until  the  vessel 


reached  the  edge  of  the  pack  ice,  when  engine  and 
propeller  provided  the  maneuverability  required 
to  negotiate  safely  among  the  drifting  floes  where 
bowhead  whales  congregate.  The  only  mariners 
who  had  built  whaling  vessels  solely  powered  by 
steam  were  Norwegians,  and  in  Norway  the  tech¬ 
nology  was  patented  and  controlled  by  one  man, 
Svend  Foyn. 

A  native  of  Tonsberg,  Foyn  made  a  success  of 
steam  whaling  from  a  shore-based  processing 
plant  in  the  northernmost  part  of  Norway,  oppo¬ 
site  the  town  of  Vadso  in  the  Varangerfjord.  His 
first  catcher  boat,  the  Spes  et  Fides — nicknamed 
“Spissa” — was  built  at  Christiania  (now  Oslo)  by 
Nylands  Verksted  in  1864.  Foyn  initially  equipped 
“Spissa”  with  a  battery  of  small-bore  harpoon 
guns,  but  he  soon  realized  that  killing  blue  and 
finback  whales  required  a  weapon  capable  of 
firing  large  harpoons  with  exploding  heads.  He 
abandoned  rail-mounted  guns  in  favor  of  proto- 
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type  harpoon  cannons  that  were  eventually  incor¬ 
porated  into  modern  commercial  whaling.  He 
also  patented  other  specialized  whaling  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  compensator — a  keel-mounted 
spring  assembly  that  absorbed  the  strain  of  a  run¬ 


ning  whale — and  an  air  compressor  to  inflate  and 
float  carcasses  that  would  otherwise  sink  beyond 
reach.  This  technology  was  little  known  in  the 
United  States  since  steam  whaling  was  all  under 
Foyn’s  control  and  observable  only  in  the  most 


The  menhaden  steamer  Joseph  Church  at  the  oil  factory  in  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island.  Menhaden  are  being 
offloaded  up  to  the  men  on  the  pier.  The  well-articulated  wheelhouse  and  engine  room  of  the  menhaden 
steamer  was  more  like  a  tugboat  than  a  whaling  chaser-boat.  The  image  is  from  George  Brown  Goode,  The 
Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States. 
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distant  regions  of  Norway.  Foyn  and  the  men¬ 
haden  fishermen  coexisted  in  separate  worlds. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Norwegian  inventions  had  any  impact  on  the 
menhaden  fishermen.  The  point  of  interaction 
between  them  is  their  synchronous  adoption  of 
steam  power  to  catch  whales,  and  when  the 
Yankee  menhaden  fishermen  decided  to  go  whal¬ 
ing  with  their  fishing  steamers,  they  advanced  to 
the  forefront  of  pelagic  fishing  technology.18 

Menhaden  steamers  were  not  designed  for 
whaling,  as  was  Spes  et  Fides  and  her  successors. 
Rather,  their  function  was  to  transport  gangs  of 
fishermen,  haul  nets,  and  return  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  catch  with  despatch.  The  menhaden  steamer 
was  smaller  than  the  typical  whale  catcher  boat. 
The  Norwegian  Alfa  of  1882,  one  of  the  smallest 
catchers,  measured  78.7  feet  in  length  and 
weighed  78.79  tons.19  In  contrast,  one  of  the 
largest  menhaden  steamers  of  the  day,  the  Fannie 
Sprague,  measured  but  three-tenths  of  a  foot 
longer,  and  only  56  tons  gross.  The  menhaden 


steamer  was  fully  developed  with  a  forward 
wheelhouse,  crew’s  quarters,  and  a  large  engine 
room,  whereas  the  whaling  catcher  boat  was  con¬ 
siderably  more  spartan,  with  an  open  bridge- 
works  and  little  more  than  basic  accommodation 
for  her  seamen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men¬ 
haden  steamer  had  neither  a  harpoon  cannon  nor 
a  whaling  winch.  Presumably,  the  Americans’ 
arrangements  for  securing  and  towing  whales 
were  improvised  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  menhaden  fisherman  to 
attempt  whaling  was  Luther  Maddocks,  who 
made  the  conversion  in  1880.  His  preeminence 
may  well  be  attributed  as  much  to  his  public  rela¬ 
tions  expertise  as  to  his  technological  leadership. 
He  fitted  out  his  steamer  Mabel  Bird  with  “bomb 
lances,  harpoons  and  all  the  necessary  appliances 
for  capturing  whales”  and  began  hunting  off 
Monhegan  Island,  where  he  took  primarily 
humpbacks.20  When  a  whale  was  killed,  a  rope 
was  tied  around  its  tail  and  it  was  towed  to  his 
processing  plant  at  the  head  of  Linekin  Bay. 


John  Harland’s  rendering  of  the  Norwegian  chaser-boat  Alfa  of  1882  shows  the  salient  features  of  the  type, 
including  the  bow-mounted  harpoon  cannon,  a  sturdy  winch  just  ahead  of  the  wheelhouse,  the  open  wheel- 
house,  and  the  compensator  assembly  aft  of  the  funnel  that  absorbed  the  stress  delivered  through  the  whaling 
line  by  harpooned  whales.  Courtesy  of  John  Harland. 
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In  what  could  be  described  as  his  P.  T. 
Barnum  imitation,  Maddocks  put  a  unique 
“spin”  on  the  business  of  whaling:  he  pioneered 
the  notion  of  levying  a  fee  to  see  one.  In  1885,  he 
exhibited  a  carcass  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Nineteenth  National 
Encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic.  His  whale  was  on  view  at  a  wharf  near 
the  Eastern  Promenade,  and  he  charged  fifteen 
cents  for  every  adult  and  ten  cents  per  child.21 
The  following  year,  he  chartered  the  fishing 
steamer  Nellie  E.  Rawson  and  killed  a  large  whale 
with  the  intention  of  placing  it  on  exhibit  in 
Bangor,  Maine.22 

Maddocks  was  not  the  only  processor  at 
Boothbay  to  switch  to  whaling.  The  Maine  Oil 
Company  and  Cumberland  Bone  Company  were 
located  on  Spruce  Point,  while  across  the  head  of 
the  bay  stood  the  Suffolk  Oil  Works.  South  of 
there,  the  Richardson  Fish  Oil  Works  was  run  by 
Lorenzo  Richardson,  a  Boston  merchant  who  ini¬ 
tially  expected  to  process  more  than  one  hundred 
whales  per  year,  and  just  by  Richardson’s  was 
another  plant,  operated  by  Alonzo  R.  Nickerson 
and  his  brothers  Stephen  and  Arthur.23 

Another  Mainer  who  turned  to  whaling  was 
Albert  Murray,  who  hunted  with  the  steamer 
Fanny  Sprague.  One  particular  finback,  a  6o-foot 
specimen  Murray  took  in  1885,  became  a  curiosi¬ 
ty  among  the  summer  colony  near  Richardson’s 
plant.  “It  is  a  genuine  monster,”  the  Bath  Daily 
Times  reported.  “The  creature  was  shot  with  a 
bomb  lance  which  struck  under  the  forward  fin, 
but  the  fish  .  .  .  sank  and  was  not  secured  until 
three  days  later,  when  it  rose  to  the  surface  and 
was  towed  in.”24  A  visitor  described  the  scene  for 
a  newspaper  reporter: 

being  informed  of  the  whale  at  Linnekin’s 
Bay,  concluded  to  go  over  and  see  him.  At 
Mouse  Island  we  took  the  Valora  for  Ocean 
Point,  and  arriving  there  walked  to  the 
spot.  .  .  .  Met  two  young  ladies  on  the  road 
who  directed  us  where  to  go.  “You  won’t  want 


to  stay  a  great  while,  it  is  awful,”  they 
said.  .  .  .  He  was  lying  off  the  wharf  at  the 
porgie  factory.  On  a  bank  to  windward  of  the 
whale  where  people  were  sitting  the  odor  was 
quite  endurable.  The  creature  was  really  a 
leviathan;  was  lying  on  his  back;  about  all  the 
blubber  was  cut  off  and  the  men  with  spades 
were  cutting  it  up  for  the  iron  tanks  in  which 
it  will  be  cooked  for  the  oil.  It  will  yield  25  or 
30  barrels.25 


As  one  might  expect,  such  a  “monster” 
became  the  subject  of  grossly  exaggerated  fish  sto¬ 
ries,  and  those  spouted  by  guests  at  the  nearby 
Ocean  Point  House  were  dutifully  published  in 
the  Daily  Times: 

The  first  gentleman  came  back  and  reported 
that  he  should  think  the  animal  would  weigh 
450  tons  and  he  would  not  discount  one 
pound,  and  his  mouth  would  take  in  the 
skating  rink  (115'  x  50').  The  second  gentle¬ 
man  reported  that  it  would  weigh  250  tons 
and  take  in  the  ice  house  (15'  x  20').  The  next 
gentleman  reported  that  it  weighed  275 
pounds  and  would  probably  take  in  a  good 
sized  pumpkin.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  any¬ 
thing  against  the  judgment  of  the  guests  of 
the  Ocean  Point  House  but  should  really  like 
to  hear  someone  else’s  judgment  in  regard  to 
the  weight  of  that  whale.26 

Captain  Murray  told  the  Daily  Times  reporter 
that  the  whale  was  the  nineteenth  his  crew  of  East 
Boothbay  men  had  taken  that  year — the  largest 
being  a  64-foot  finback — but  he  allowed  as  how 
all  the  others  had  been  towed  to  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts,  where  “there  are  men  that  try 
them  out.”  The  whaling  had  to  be  worked  in 
between  fishing  trips:  his  crew  had  taken  245  bar¬ 
rels  of  mackerel  the  week  before  the  big  finback 
was  caught.  In  the  previous  year,  they  had  killed 
nine  whales  while  intermittently  harvesting  a 
small  catch  of  six  thousand  pounds  of  menhaden. 
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Whaling  was  restricted  by  the  shortfalls  of  the 
equipment.  Shoulder  guns  and  black  powder 
bomb  lances  were  unpredictable,  misfiring  or 
causing  only  minor  injury  to  the  animals.  A 
reporter  made  this  assessment: 

One  tough  old  whale  took  an  allopathic  dose 
of  eight  this  season,  with  no  more  effect  upon 
him  than  so  many  bread  pills.  This  is  expen¬ 
sive  for  the  dynamiters,  when  bombs  are  cost¬ 
ing  $3  each.27 

The  fishermen  had  no  access  to  Foyn’s  har¬ 
poon  cannons,  compensators,  or  air  compressors, 
however.  Reports  of  losses  were  common,  and 
with  them  came  accounts  of  carcasses  floating 
ashore.  In  1880,  for  example,  the  Bath  Daily  Times 
reported  that  a  dead  whale  presumably  shot  by 
‘whalers’  had  drifted  onto  the  beach  at  Small 
Point,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River, 
where  it  created  a  local  sensation.28 

By  1885,  the  Bath  newspaper  could  safely 
report  that  “Shooting  them  from  steamers  has 
now  become  a  regularly  organized  business.  .  .  . 
Each  whale  nets  about  $400. ”29  That  year, 
Captain  Murray  and  the  Fannie  Spragues  crew 
reported  that  twenty-six  animals  were  killed  by 
the  end  of  April,  but  the  level  of  activity  at 
Richardson’s  processing  plant  in  Boothbay — par¬ 
ticularly  the  olfactory  level — caused  a  dis¬ 
affection.  Journalists  had  to  report  on  21  May  that 
the  whale  business  had  been  stopped  because  of 
complaints  about  the  smell.30 

In  a  report  for  the  United  States  Fish 
Commission,  W.  A.  Wilcox  stated  that  five 
fishing  steamers  had  been  engaged  in  what  he 
referred  to  as  the  “finback  shore  fishery’’  in  the 
Gulf  of  Maine  during  1885.  The  whales  they 
caught  were  found  to  average  sixty  feet  in  length, 
weighed  about  twenty-five  tons  each,  and  yielded, 
on  average,  twenty  barrels  of  oil,  two  barrels  of 
meat,  five  tons  of  “dry  chum,”  and  two  tons  of 
bone.31  The  total  catch  for  the  year  seems  to  have 
been  between  seventy-five  and  one  hundred 


whales,  of  which  forty-six  were  later  reported  to 
be  finbacks.32 

Two  decades  later,  the  marine  biologist 
Frederick  W.  True  named  four  of  the  active  whal¬ 
ing  steamers.  Their  identities  provide  an  insight 
into  the  gulf-wide  geography  of  the  menhaden 
steam  fishery.  Two  of  the  four  steamers  belonged 
to  Maine:  the  Mabel  Bird  was  Bath-built  and  reg¬ 
istered  at  Portland,  while  the  Hurricane  was  built 
and  registered  at  Rockland.  The  Fannie  Sprague, 
however,  was  a  Boston-built  steamer  registered  in 
New  London,  Connecticut,  and  the  Josephine, 
built  at  Stamford,  Connecticut,  belonged  to  the 
nearby  port  of  Norwalk.  A  fifth  steamer  that  was 
not  named  in  the  reports  was  under  command  of 
a  fishing  captain  from  Massachusetts  by  the  name 
of  Nickerson. 

This  was  certainly  Joshua  G.  Nickerson,  who 
in  the  late  1860s  or  early  1870s  had  traveled  from 
Provincetown,  Massachusetts,  to  Boothbay  to 
buy  the  Peck  &  Glover  factory.  He  made  many 
improvements  and  added  at  least  one  steamer, 
and  when  the  menhaden  fishery  collapsed,  he 
processed  thirty-eight  whales  up  to  7  July  1885. 33 
In  1886,  the  same  Joshua  Nickerson  went  whaling 
aboard  a  menhaden  steamer  variously  reported  as 
the  A.  B.  Nickerson  or  Angelina  B.  Nickerson,  but 
probably  was  the  Providence-registered  steamer 
Angelia  B.  Nickerson,  newly  built  by  Adams  & 
Son  of  East  Boothbay. 

In  the  same  year,  Nickerson  established  an  oil 
rendering  works  near  Race  Point  Light  at 
Provincetown.  In  the  following  year,  a  bone 
crusher  was  added  for  the  purpose  of  1  educing 
whale  skeletons  for  the  production  of  lime.  He 
continued  to  hunt  whales  at  least  sporadically  for 
a  decade;  there  are  notices  of  his  hunting  aboard 
the  A.  B.  Nickerson  in  1888,  and  again  in  1895.  In 
that  latter  year,  the  Nantucket  Journal  noted  with 
pride  that  he  had  taken  eight  whales  to  his  oil 
works  at  Herring  Cove  in  Provincetown  between 
12  April  and  16  May.  In  1896,  he  killed  two  hump¬ 
backs  and  two  other  whales  before  23  April.  A 
good-sized  school  of  whales  was  being  chased  at 
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Detail  of  a  menhaden  whaling  diorama.  A  member  of  the  steamer’s  crew  can  be  seen  firing  a  shoulder  gun  from 
the  forward  deck.  The  vessel  is  almost  certainly  the  Hurricane,  which  Captain  William  G.  Butman  used  for 
whaling.  Courtesy  of  Mrs.  W.  G.  Butman. 


the  time,  according  to  the  local  newspaper,  and 
“the  fleet  of  small  steamers  here  is  on  the  warpath 
after  them.”35 

After  that  year,  Nickerson  seems  to  have 
ceased  whaling:  the  A.  B.  Nickerson  was  reported¬ 
ly  in  search  of  “other  quarry.”  A  letter  written  at 
the  time  claimed  that  “the  highest  number  of 
whales  that  [Nickerson’s]  steamer  killed  in  any 
one  year  was  fifty-two  and  other  people  killed 
about  the  same  number  during  the  same  year, 
which  is  quite  a  slaughter.”36  It  is  not  clear 
whether  these  other  whales  were  taken  by  steam¬ 
ers,  sailing  whaleships,  or  some  combination  of 
the  two. 

After  a  hiatus,  steam  whaling  moved  back 
down  to  Vinalhaven,  Maine,  close  to  the  offshore 
pinnacle  known  as  Mount  Desert  Rock,  where 
finback  whales  can  often  be  found  even  today.  In 
1885,  a  whaling  station  was  apparently  built  on 
nearby  Greene  Island  by  General  Davis  Tilson 
and  Major  W.  S.  White  of  Rockland,  but  little  is 


known  about  this  operation.  Sometime  after 
1900,  William  G.  Butman,  who  had  once  hunted 
for  whales  aboard  his  menhaden  steamer 
Hurricane,  began  whaling  for  a  station  at  Carver’s 
Harbor  on  Vinalhaven. 

The  Carver’s  Harbor  operation  was  run  by 
Ernie  Talbot,  Ernie  Macintosh,  and  Captain  John 
Beggs,  with  the  help  of  Portuguese  flensers.  They 
equipped  the  station  with  two  kettles,  each  one 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep  and 
composed  of  two  semi-spherical  parts,  one  small¬ 
er  and  inside  the  other  and  sealed  at  the  rim.  The 
steam  was  let  into  the  space  between,  thus  form¬ 
ing  a  double  boiler  that  rendered  the  oil  without 
burning  it.37  Captain  Butman  and  his  son  killed 
the  first  whale  from  the  51-foot  gas-powered 
Palm.  Built  as  a  yacht  in  Boston  in  1906,  the  Palm 
had  been  converted  about  1915  for  freighting. 
Newly  registered  at  Rockland,  Maine,  her  career 
suggests  a  startup  date  for  the  little-documented 
Carver’s  Harbor  whaling  station. 
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To  everyone’s  relief,  menhaden  did  return  to 
the  Gulf  of  Maine  in  1886,  but  whaling  continued 
as  well.  Lorenzo  Richardson,  the  Boston  mer¬ 
chant  who  operated  a  factory  at  Linekin  Neck, 
chartered  the  steamer  Herman  Reessing  of 
Eastport  and  placed  it  in  the  whale  fishery  early  in 
the  season,  and  some  other  whaling  continued  in 
the  Gulf  of  Maine.38  Then,  Allen  reported, 
“nothing  further  [was]  heard  of  the  Maine  steam¬ 
ers.”39  By  1889,  menhaden  were  thought  to  be  as 
plentiful  as  ever  they  had  been,  though  their 
numbers  continued  to  revive  and  fall  in  unpre¬ 
dictable  cycles.  There  were  some  huge  harvests, 
such  as  in  1922  when  eighteen  steamers  landed  1.5 
million  pounds  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  but  the 
spurt  was  only  temporary.40  By  the  onset  of 
World  War  II,  the  industry  was  moribund. 

Perhaps  the  last  whaling  aboard  a  menhaden 
steamer  took  place  off  Long  Island  in  1918.  The 
shore  fishery  there  was  ancient,  having  been  pros¬ 
ecuted  for  more  than  a  century.  In  recent  times,  it 
had  been  discontinued  owing  to  the  shortage  of 
whales  and  a  much-reduced  market  for  whale 
products.  The  local  whaling  crew  wanted  to  try 
again,  so  they  set  out  in  a  menhaden  driving  boat 
and  harpooned  a  whale.  The  animal  could  not  be 
held  because  the  boat  lacked  even  the  basic 
appurtenances  of  a  whaleboat — there  was  neither 
a  chock  forward  nor  a  loggerhead  aft  around 
which  the  whaling  line  could  be  secured.  Other 
animals  were  then  chased  by  the  menhaden 
steamer  Ocean  View.  Bombs  were  darted  into  two 
animals  from  the  steamer’s  forward  deck,  but 


these  also  failed  to  kill  them.  The  apprentice 
whalemen  then  improvised  an  iron  weapon  from 
a  swordfish  harpoon,  and  one  whale  was  finally 
taken  after  being  lanced  directly  from  the  steam¬ 
er’s  dory.41 

It  must  be  admitted  that  menhaden  whaling 
was  not  very  profitable.  Allen  calculated  that  the 
total  value  of  the  forty-six  finback  whales  killed 
during  the  peak  year  of  1885  was  $13,694.20,  or 
$297.70  apiece.  In  part,  this  poor  showing  was 
the  result  of  a  lack  of  commitment.  Whaling 
merely  served  as  a  stopgap  while  awaiting  the  fish, 
and  was  quickly  abandoned  when  they  returned. 

The  whalemen’s  minimal  success  also  has  to 
do  with  the  want  of  Svend  Foyn’s  harpoon  can¬ 
nons,  compensators,  and  air  compressors  that 
would  have  significantly  increased  the  numbers  of 
whales  processed.  In  addition,  shore  processing 
was  not  comprehensive.  Superior  rendering 
equipment  that  facilitated  the  use  of  the  entire 
whale  carcass  was  not  commonly  available  until 
the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Svend  Foyn’s  Norwegian  whaling  arrived  in 
North  America  in  1897,  first  in  Newfoundland 
and  subsequently  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska 
to  California.  It  can  be  argued  with  validity  that 
the  importers  of  Foyn’s  technology  were  Johnny- 
come-latelies  in  the  steam-whaling  business.  To 
acknowledge  their  antecedents,  one  must  consid¬ 
er  the  Yankee  menhaden  fishermen  who  adapted 
specialized  fishing  boats  to  harvest  the  largest  ani¬ 
mals  of  the  seas. 
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Greenpoint,  Greenport: 

At  Opposite  Ends  of  Long  Island 


by  Henry  P.  Silka  and  Marifrances  Trivelli 


In  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  Greenpoint  and 
Greenport,  New  York,  were  major  shipbuilding 
centers.  Because  of  the  similarity  of  their  names, 
they  have  been  confused  with  each  other  fre¬ 
quently  by  chroniclers  of  the  shipping  industry, 
including  some  highly  regarded  authorities.  The 
coincidence  that  they  are  both  located  on  Long 
Island  provides  another  cause  for  confusion  that 
has  resulted  in  the  inclusion  of  erroneous  infor¬ 
mation  in  official  government  records  and  various 
published  works.  These  bits  of  misinformation  lie 
in  wait  to  confound  historians,  researchers,  and 
writers  of  maritime  history. 


Henry  P.  Silka  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Maritime  Museum.  Born  and 
raised  in  the  Eastern  District  of  Brooklyn,  he 
wandered  much  along  the  Greenpoint  water¬ 
front  in  his  youth,  totally  oblivious  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  that  once  flourished 
there. 

Marifrances  Trivelli  is  the  curator  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Maritime  Museum.  She  brought 
along  her  interest  in  Greenport  when  she 
transplanted  to  California  from  the  Mystic 
Seaport  Museum  in  Connecticut. 


In  1872,  the  Nautical  Gazette  published  the 
following  report  under  the  sidehead  “Long  Island 
Ship-Yards”: 

O.  H.  Bishop  is  building  at  his  yard  at 
Greenpoint,  a  large  three-masted  schooner 
for  C.  W.  Elliot,  of  New  York.  .  .  .  This  ves¬ 
sel  will  probably  be  of  great  speed,  as  well  as 
of  large  carrying  capacity,  and  will  add  anoth¬ 
er  fine  craft  to  our  coasting  fleet  and  to  the 
list  built  by  Mr.  Bishop,  whose  vessels  have 
always  reflected  credit  upon  him.1 

It  is  probable  that  the  Gazette  received  a 
direct  communication  from  Bishop,  for  in  its  very 
next  edition,  the  newspaper  admitted  to  two 
basic  errors: 

In  our  last  issue  .  .  .  O.  H.  Bishop,  the  well 
known  ship-builder,  was  located  at 
Greenpoint,  instead  of  Greenport,  and  the 
vessel  described  as  building  for  C.  W.  Elliot, 
is  for  C.  W.  Alcott.2 

Bishop’s  satisfaction  in  reading  the  correc¬ 
tions  was  likely  short  lived.  In  two  reports  under 
separate  sideheads  in  an  August  1873  edition,  the 
Gazette  again  maintained  that  the  Bishop  yard 
was  in  Greenpoint: 
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Outline  map  of  Long  Island,  ca.  1855,  from  the  Henry  P.  Silka  Collection.  The  place  names  have  been  added 
by  the  authors. 
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Greenport  as  shown  on 


the  modern  NOAA  nautical  chart  no. 


12358. 
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Launches.  At  Greenpoint,  L.I.,  July  29,  the  3 
masted  schooner,  built  at  O.  H.  Bishop’s 
yard,  named  S.  C.  Tryon.  .  .  .  [She]  will  hail 
from  Greenpoint  for  the  present. 

Long  Island  Ship-Yards.  ...  At  Greenpoint, 
the  keel  for  a  new  3-masted  double  deck 
schooner  ...  to  be  the  largest  ever  built  on 
the  bay  .  .  .  was  laid  at  Bishop’s  yard  ...  in 
the  berth  vacated  by  the  S.  C.  Tryon} 

In  each  occurrence,  Greenport  should  have 
been  named  instead  of  Greenpoint.  Greenpoint 
shipbuilders,  no  matter  how  well  known,  were 
also  subject  to  editorial  relocation.  In  1871,  the 
Gazette  reported  on  “John  Englis  &  Son,  of 
Greenport.”  By  this  time,  the  Englis  yard  had 
been  operating  in  Greenpoint,  around  Corlears 
Hook  and  across  the  East  River  from  the  Gazette's 
office  in  downtown  New  York  City,  for  a  number 
of  years.  In  subsequent  editions,  though,  the 
Englis  shipyard  was  correctly  cited  as  being  locat¬ 
ed  in  Greenpoint.4 

Greenport  is  the  largest  village  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  Although 
the  earliest  European  settlement  dates  back  to 
1640,  the  village  was  not  incorporated  until  1838. 
A  prosperous  whaling  port,  Greenport  would  be 
noted  for  its  numerous  shipyards  and  ancillary 
maritime  industries. 

Located  on  a  sheltered  bay  and  with  a  natural 
abundance  of  lumber,  Greenport  and  its  ship¬ 
yards  readily  accommodated  the  demand  for 
coastwise  craft.  These  included  large  schooners 
that  hauled  lumber  and  coal  and  as  well  as  the 
small  fishing  craft  that  served  markets  in  the 
growing  metropolis  of  New  York  City.  In  fact,  by 
the  1860s,  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  Long  Island 
(comprising  all  of  Suffolk  County)  had  more 
than  twenty-five  shipyards. 

Only  the  Suffolk  County  communities  of 
Northport  and  Port  Jefferson,  located  on  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  surpassed  Greenport 
in  shipbuilding.  Greenport’s  contribution  to  this 


lucrative  industry  is  exemplified  in  the  work  of 
such  family-owned  shipyards  as  those  of  Ketcham 
&  Smith,  Beebe,  and  O.  H.  Bishop,  shipyards 
that  would  occasionally  be  reported  as  operating 
in  Greenpoint. 

By  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  rail¬ 
roads  had  supplanted  coastal  vessels  as  the  pre¬ 
ferred  method  of  transportation.  Greenport  ship¬ 
yards  survived  the  turn  of  the  century  by  accom¬ 
modating  the  demand  for  recreational  craft  as 
eastern  Long  Island  became  a  popular  destination 
for  the  leisure  class.5 

By  comparison,  Greenpoint,  on  the  western 
end  of  Long  Island,  lies  on  the  shore  of  the  East 
River,  directly  across  from  midtown  New  York. 
The  settlement  that  came  to  be  known  as 
Greenpoint  was  the  result  of  an  unlikely  associa¬ 
tion  of  Neziah  Bliss,  a  Connecticut  Yankee  and 
former  Mississippi  River  steamboatman,  and 
Eliphalet  Nott,  president  of  Union  College  at 
Schenectady,  New  York.  In  addition  to  being  an 
educator,  Nott  experimented  with  the  burning  of 
anthracite  coal  for  home  heating  and  for  fueling 
marine  boilers.  Bliss  joined  Nott  in  1828  as  his 
marine  engineer.  As  they  worked  on  their  marine- 
engine  project,  they  watched  the  burgeoning 
population  of  New  York  City  steadily  creep  north 
on  Manhattan  Island  toward  Notts  iron  foundry 
on  the  East  River  shore  at  the  foot  of  East  12th 
Street.  Their  thoughts  turned  to  real  estate  devel¬ 
opment  and  the  profits  to  be  made. 

Directly  across  the  river  from  their  foundry 
was  the  farming  area  of  “Green  Point,”  where 
Bliss  already  had  an  interest  in  some  property 
through  his  marriage  into  a  family  of  landed  gen¬ 
try.  Although  Greenpoint  was  somewhat  remote 
and  isolated  by  the  standards  of  the  day,  Nott  and 
Bliss  reasoned  that  the  area  was  in  the  path  of 
development,  and  in  1832,  they  acquired  sizable 
acreage  there.  They  set  about  developing  their 
land  and  soon  began  promoting  the  sale  of  lots  in 
the  newly  laid-out  unincorporated  village  of 
Greenpoint.  The  enterprise  was  less  than  a 
flourishing  success,  but  the  steady  pressure  of 
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population  growth  in  New  York  City  and  the  eco¬ 
nomic  boom  of  the  1840s  eventually  had  their 
effects.  A  news  article  in  November  of  1850  main¬ 
tained  that  “Green  Point  .  .  .  one  year  ago  was 
scarcely  known.  [N]ow  a  handsome,  thriving  and 
enterprising  village  is  firmly  established  and  rap¬ 
idly  improving.”6 

In  New  York  City,  home  to  a  number  of  well- 
known  shipyards,  property  values  were  skyrocket¬ 
ing,  and  shipyards  could  no  longer  be  considered 
the  most  economical  use  of  land.  A  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  shipbuilders,  therefore,  was  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  sites  on  which  to  establish  their  own 
yards.  Greenpoint,  close  to  the  city  and  with  a 
good  depth  of  water  off  its  shore,  was  a  likely 
place.  In  September  1850,  George  Collyer  and 
Eckford  Webb,  younger  members  of  established 
New  York  shipbuilding  families,  opened  the  first 
shipyard  there.  In  one  of  its  periodic  reports  on 
shipbuilding,  the  Daily  Tribune  made  this  com¬ 
ment  in  October: 

Collyer  &  Webb  have  graded  and  prepared  a 
fine  ship  yard.  .  .  .  There  are  singular  facili¬ 
ties  for  ship  yards  at  Green  Point,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  other  firms  will  soon 
locate  there.7 

In  the  southwestern  corner  of  Greenpoint,  at 
the  junction  of  Bushwick  Creek  and  the  East 
River,  long-established  shipbuilders  Jabez 
Williams,  John  T.  Williams,  and  Samuel  Sneden 
were  already  constructing  bulkheads  and  grading 
a  large  waterfront  parcel,  on  which  they  soon 
relocated  their  yards.  Jabez  Williams  began  oper¬ 
ations  there  in  1851.  Soon  after,  Sneden  opened 
his  new  yard.  Over  the  next  few  years,  New  York 
shipbuilders  Jeremiah  Simonson,  William 
Collyer,  John  Englis,  and  Henry  Steers  also  relo¬ 
cated  to  Greenpoint.  Edward  F.  Williams  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father,  Jabez,  in  the  business.  Sneden 
brought  in  the  young  engineer  Thomas  F. 
Rowland,  who  began  building  iron  ships,  includ¬ 
ing  John  Ericsson’s  Monitor,  of  Civil  War  fame.8 


At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  wooden  ship¬ 
building  went  into  decline.  Iron  and  steel  vessels 
were  in  demand,  and  New  York  and  Greenpoint 
shipbuilders,  as  well  as  those  in  Greenport,  failed 
to  adopt  the  new  technology.  Although  the  ship¬ 
building  industry  declined  in  Greenpoint,  other 
industries  became  established  there,  and  prosper¬ 
ity  continued.  In  1868,  Greenpoint’s  population 
was  twenty-five  thousand,  and  the  community 
was  well  served  by  ferries  and  railroads.  By  1875, 
the  population  had  grown  to  thirty  thousand. 
Shipbuilding,  however,  had  long  before  passed  its 
peak.  Today,  no  trace  of  the  industry  survives, 
and  shipbuilding  in  Greenpoint  has  been  virtual¬ 
ly  erased  from  the  collective  memory.9 

As  New  York  Harbor  grew  in  importance  dur¬ 
ing  the  nineteenth  century,  it  became  the  home 
port  of  many  Greenport-built  vessels. 
Consequently,  these  vessels  received  their  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Port  of  New  York  Customs 
District.  This  resulted  in  their  being  included  in 
the  List  of  American-Flag  Merchant  Vessels  That 
Received  Certificates  of  Enrollment  or  Registry  at  the 
Port  of  New  York,  1789-1867,  Special  List  No.  22,  a 
finding  aid  that  was  published  in  1968  by  the 
National  Archives.10  In  the  compilation  of  this 
list,  many  vessels  built  in  Greenpoint  were  erro¬ 
neously  represented  as  having  been  built  at 
Greenport,  and  vice  versa.  Some  of  these  vessels 
are  listed  in  Table  1. 

The  last  entry  in  Table  1  is  noteworthy,  for  if 
the  Van  Buren  had  actually  been  constructed  at 
Greenpoint,  she  would  be  the  earliest  vessel 
confirmed  to  have  been  built  there.  As  near  as  this 
research  has  determined,  the  first  vessel  (as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  small  craft)  built  at  Greenpoint  was  a 
ioo-ton  steamer  launched  in  December  1850  by 
Collyer  &  Webb.  Newspaper  reports  tantalizing- 
ly  refer  to  her  as  “a  small  steamer”  and  “the  little 
steamer,”  but  none  of  the  reports  mentions  her 
name.  The  last  account  found  of  her  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Launched.  December  17 — A  small  steam¬ 
boat,  built  for  Messrs.  Howland  &C  Aspinwall.” 
Again,  the  little  steamer’s  name  is  not  stated.11 
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Name  of  Vessel 

Tons 

Rig 

Year 

Built 

Place 

Built 

First 

N.  Y.  Document 

William  Henry 

no 

Sch. 

1837 

Marshfield,  Mass. 

E  Jan  28,  1847 

William  Henry 

64 

Sch. 

1848 

Staten  Island,  N.Y. 

E  Mar  6,  1848 

William  Henry 

299 

Bark 

1849 

Warren,  Maine 

R  Aug  3>  i860 

William  Henry 

303 

Brig 

Great  Britain 

R  Nov  29,  1865 

William  Henry  Brewster 

60 

SI. 

1826 

Haverstraw,  N.Y. 

E  Apr  14,  1827 

William  Henry  Harrison 

56 

Lk.Bt. 

l84o 

Havana,  N.Y. 

E  Oct  1,  1842 

William  Hicks 

50 

Sch. 

1833 

Hempstead,  N.Y. 

E  Oct  4,  1833 

William  Hill 

42 

C.Bt. 

1844 

Seneca  Fans,  N.Y. 

E  May  15,  1845 

William  Hillman 

28 

Pettiauger 

1827 

Rockland,  N.Y. 

E  Jul  19,  1827 

William  Himrod 

82 

C.Bt. 

1854 

Ithaca,  N.Y. 

E  Jun  12,  1855 

William  Hitchcock 

698 

Ship 

1849 

Newcastle,  Maine 

R  Oct  8,  1849 

William  Hone 

163 

Sch. 

1851 

Chatham,  Conn. 

E  Apr  17,  I857 

William  Howland 

249 

Brig 

1817 

Rochester,  Mass. 

R  Feb  22,  1820 

William  Howland 

io4 

C.Bt. 

1856 

Willow  Creek,  N.Y. 

E  Feb  8,  1859 

William  Hunter 

298 

Sch. 

1859 

Saybrook,  Conn. 

E  Aug  20,  1859 

William  Ivy 

204 

Bark 

1842 

Trenton,  Maine 

E  Sep  14,  1843 

William  J.  Haskett 

265 

Bg. 

1863 

Mariner's  Harbor,  N.Y. 

E  Dec  24,  1863 

William  J.  Preston 

105 

C.Bt. 

1859 

Oswego,  N.Y. 

E  Apr  17,  1865 

William  J.  Romer 

84 

Pilot  Bt. 

1844 

New  York,  N.Y. 

E  Sep  12,  1844 

William  Johnson 

64 

SI. 

1832 

New  York,  N.Y. 

E  Jun  22,  1832 

William  Jones 

196 

Brig 

1833 

Hanowell,  Maine 

R  Nov  25,  1833 

William  K.  Duncan 

25 

Sch. 

1865 

Lincolnvine,  Maine 

E  Nov  14,  1865 

William  Kallahan 

in 

Sch. 

1848 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

E  Jun  2,  1852 

William  Kemble 

122 

Sch. 

1830 

Great  Egg  Harbor,  N.J. 

E  Mar  21,  1835 

William  Kennedy 

974 

St. Ship 

1865 

East  Haddam,  Conn. 

St.  R  Feb  10,  1865 

William  King 

203 

Brig 

1805 

Brunswick,  Maine 

R  Mar  5,  1808 

William  Knox 

m 

C.Bt. 

1858 

Waterloo,  N.Y. 

E  May  19,  i860 

William  L.  Burroughs 

496 

Sch. 

1855 

Greenpoint,  N.Y. 

E  Sep  20,  1855 

William  L.  Cogswell 

270 

Sch. 

1854 

Northport,  N.Y. 

E  Aug  2,  1854 

William  L.  Cone 

163 

Sch. 

1851 

Chatham,  Conn. 

E  May  3,  1864 

William  L.  Dayton 

134 

Sch. 

1847 

Deers  Creek,  N.J. 

R  Nov  16,  1847 

William  L.  Jones 

220 

Brig 

1843 

New  York,  N.Y. 

E  Dec  22,  1843 

William  L.  Lindsay 

n64 

Ship 

1854 

Pittston,  Maine 

R  Jan  7,  I856 

William  L.  May 

177 

Brig 

i860 

Addison,  Maine 

R  Mar  30,  1864 

William  L.  Mitchell 

48 

SI. 

1835 

Essex,  Conn. 

E  Jun  2,  1859 

A  typical  page  from  Special  List  No.  22. 


The  Special  List,  though  modem,  was  com¬ 
piled  from  documents  prepared  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  period  of  handwritten  records,  scrib¬ 
bled  communications,  and  copy  prepared  in 
manuscript.  In  working  with  those  nineteenth- 
century  documents,  one  discovers  how  easy  it  is 
to  confuse  the  “in”  in  Greenpoint  with  the  “r”  in 
Greenport,  especially  when  they  are  not  legibly 
written.  In  1886,  the  Treasury  Department  started 
issuing  official  vessel  numbers  and  began  compil¬ 
ing  a  list  of  American  merchant  vessels.  The  first 
list  made  available  to  the  public  covered  the  peri¬ 
od  ending  on  30  June  1868.  This  was  issued  in 
1869,  and  it  has  been  updated,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  annually  ever  since.12 

It  must  be  noted  here  that  no  comparison  can 
reasonably  be  made  between  the  modern  1968 


Special  List  and  the  early  editions  of  the  List  of 
Merchant  Vessels.  The  Special  List  gives  the  date  of 
the  first  enrollment  or  register  issued  to  a  vessel  at 
the  Port  of  New  York  only,  identifying  the  vessel 
by  name,  tonnage,  rig,  and  year  and  place  of  con¬ 
struction.  Compiled  from  abstracts  of  registers, 
enrollments,  and  customhouse  copies  of  those 
documents  from  the  earliest  extant  to  those  for 
the  year  1867,  it  lists  the  vessel  names  alphabeti¬ 
cally;  it  was  created  to  be  a  finding  aid  for  vessel 
documents  at  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  List  of  Merchant  Vessels 
was  created  to  be  a  regulatory  tool;  each  annual 
edition  lists  those  American-registered  vessels  in 
service  in  the  calendar  year  covered,  wherever 
documented.  The  same  information  was  not  used 
in  the  preparation  of  both  publications. 
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List  of  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States,  fc. — Continued. 


'o' 

C 

Signal  let¬ 
ters. 

Rig. 

Xante  of  vessel. 

Tonnage. 

a  o 

c  5 

Home  port. 

26967 

Sc. 

01.  91 

20393 

Will  s  Hayes  .. 

340.  95 

70 

20411 

Willard  .7 . 

73.  20 

Newport,  K.  J. 

20594 

H.  S.  It.  I). 

Sc. 

Willard  13.  Phillips . 

146.  55 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

20051 

11.  S.  T.  r. 

Sc. 

169.  68 

Providence,  1\.  I. 

20119 

Sc. 

Willey  13.  ... 

12.  55 

Swans  boro,  N.  C. 

20014 

Sc. 

William . 

24.  43 

Baltimore,  M0. 

20183 

Sc. 

William . 

30.  40 

Beer  Isle,  Me. 

20189 

Sc. 

William . 

16.  38 

Bo. 

20277 

Sc. 

88.  72 

Ellsworth,  Me. 

20111 

Sc. 

70.  47 

Bath,  Me.' 

20476 

Bg. 

William . 

95.  48 

X ew  York,  X.  Y. 

20480 

SI. 

William . 

6. 13 

Do. 

20781 

Sc. 

William . . 

39.  62 

Sait  Francisco,  Cal. 

26849 

Sc. 

53.  53 

Scituate.  Muss. 

20899 

Sc. 

William  . 

13.  11 

New  Orleans,  La. 

20362 

. 

Sc. 

William  Aldrich . 

153.  87 

. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

20579 

ii.  S.  Q.  Y. 

Sc. 

William  Allen . 

315.  65 

Louis  River,  X.  ,T. 

26835 

Tug. 

11.  15 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

26214 

Sc. 

William  Y.  Allen . 

i  244. 94 

Chicago,  Ill. 

20519 

|  222. 08 

New  York  X.  Y. 

26759 

•t.  b.  ir.  it. 

Sc. 

William  Arthur . 

132.  10 

Portland,  Me. 

20027 

202.  24 

2G864 

J.  1).  X.  IT. 

Sc. 

William  C.  Atwater . 

182.  75 

Xew  Haven,  Conti. 

20089 

H.  S.  J.  K. 

Sc. 

102.  60 

Well  fleet.  Mass. 

20300 

Sc. 

40.  18 

Gloucester,  Mass. 

20295 

H.  S.  L.  It. 

Sc. 

William  S.  Baker . 

103.  95 

Bo. 

20834 

. 

*Se. 

53. 13 

. 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 

20907 

J.D.AY.H. 

Sc. 

William  K.  Barites . 

122.  28 

Orland,  Me. 

20313 

............ 

St.  p. 

William  Barnhill . 

149.  47 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 

20007 

H.  S.  It.  q. 

Sc. 

William  G.  Bartlett . 

219.31 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 

20040 

............ 

Sc. 

William  Baylis . 

50.  45 

. 

Portsmouth.  X.  H. 

2085;') 

......  ...... 

Sc. 

William  C.  Bayne . 

50.41 

Annapolis,  Md. 

80007 

Tug. 

27.  41 

20 

Albany.  X.  Y 

20000 

n.  s.  v.  c. 

Sc. 

William  Dement . 

180.  18 

Green  port,  N. 

20563 

Sc. 

William  1.  Benton . 

39.  00 

Oswego,  N.  V. 

20950 

5.  :ii 

20098 

J.  13.  F.  Q. 

Bg- 

William  11.  Bickmoro  . 

437.  92 

St.  George,  Me. 

26209 

SI. 

20.  04 

20854 

si. 

William  H.  H.  Bi.xler . 

7.  63 

A  nnapolis,  Md. 

20353 

ii.  s.  ii.  it. 

Sc. 

William  Board  mail . 

139.  42 

Hartford,  Conn. 

26585 

Sc. 

William  V.  Boggs . 

35.  89 

Perth  Amboy,  X.  J. 

26865 

Sc. 

02.  33 

26050 

. . 

Sc. 

William  11.  Bowen . 

93.  31 

Providence,  R.  I. 

20780 

-Fit.  k. ii. 

Sc. 

William  F.  Bownc . 

136.  27 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

goun 

1h  42 

26326 

SI. 

i  :t  (;  | 

20155 

II.  S.  K.V. 

15k. 

William  Brown . 

515.  07 

Boston,  Mass. 

20545 

............ 

St.  s. 

William  O.  Brown . 

47.  05 

, Jersey  City,  X.  -T. 

20339 

............ 

Sc. 

William  P.  Brown . 

03.  79 

Marblehead.  Mass. 

20049 

H.  S.  T.  X. 

Sc. 

William  F.  Burden . ' 

132.82 

Providence,  R.  I. 

20215 

. 

Sc. 

William  Burn . 

187.35 

-  -  1 

Chicago,  Ill. 

20936 

J.  F.  X.  V. 

Sc. 

William  L.  Burroughs . 

512.  73 

Xew  York.  X.  Y. 

20409 

St. 

W  illiam  Butler . 

321.  34  ! 

Cincinnati,  < )hio. 

20928 

Y'clltleot  Mass 

20129 

Ii.  8.  J.  K. 

Sc. 

William  Butman . 1 

109.  03 

Searsport.  Me. 

20201 

26547 

Sc. 

William  B.  ( ’airn  .... 

52.  08 

Xorfoik,  Va. 

20390 

20945 

J.  F.  Q.  It. 

Sp. 

William  A.  Campbell . i 

1,538.50 

Thomaston,  Me. 

20003 

20647 

H.  S.  T.  L. 

Sc. 

William  1).  Cargill . ! 

12S.  19  | 

Providence,  R.  I, 

20190 

Sc. 

94.  71 

I 

20975 

. . 

Sc. 

William  Carroll . 1 

37.30  I 

Crisfield,  Md. 

80018 

. 

SI. 

William  T.  Cary . 1 

7.  36 

Keypert,  X..T. 

26-11  ».*> 

9  a] 

20043 

Sc. 

William  Chase . j 

278.23 

Bav  City,  Mich. 

26253 

Sc,. 

William  ( ’liestnut . j 

19.50 

20583 

Will,*.,,,,  rUorlr 

37  57  ' 

20191 

William  3d.  Cobb . j 

70.  58 

Itucksport,  Me. 

26910 

on  i 

20330 

Sc. 

William  M.  Cole . j 

05.  46 

Tuckertou,  X.  -J. 

20052 

ii.  s.  f.  q. 

Sc. 

146.59  j 

Providence,  R.  I. 

26577 

H-  «•  V- 

St.  s. 

William  ( look . . . 

982.  03 

South  Amboy,  X.  J. 

20084 

Ii.  S.  J.  F. 

Sc. 

W  illiam  ( .'opes . . . 

158.  00 

. 1 

Yarmouth.  Mass. 

20970 

Sc. 

Y  illiam  13.  Coulbourn . 1 

24.  89 

Crisfield,  Md. 

20500 

St. 

Y  illiam  Cox  . 

34  11 

Roudout,  N.  V . 

20730 

J.  13.  G.  L. 

Sc. 

William  P.  Cox 

137.78 

Bridgeton,  X.  .1. 

26654 

. 

St.  8. 

William  Cramp. 

30.  70 

50 

Providence,  R.  I. 

2<i0U5 

11.  8.  It.  X. 

Bg. 

392.  32  . 

. I 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  typical  page  from  the  1869  edition  of  the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United  States.  Courtesy  of  Robert  V. 
Schwemmer. 
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The  American  Neptune 


In  the  publication  of  the  various  editions  of 
the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels,  errors  no  doubt  result¬ 
ed  as  typesetters  worked  from  handwritten  copy. 
The  1884  edition  is  the  earliest  to  include  in  vir¬ 
tually  all  sections  the  place  of  build  for  each  ves¬ 
sel.  It  was  then  that  the  latent  Greenpoint- 
Greenport  error  was  cast  in  the  concrete  of  pub¬ 
lished  official  data.  Table  2  shows  some  of  the  ves¬ 
sels  that  are  erroneously  represented  in  the  1884 
list  as  having  been  built  in  Greenport.13 

Corrections  began  appearing  in  the  very  next 
edition.  The  place  of  build  is  correctly  listed  as 
Greenpoint  in  the  1885  edition  for  the  Amazon, 
Persia,  William  L.  Burroughs,  Transfer,  and  Transit, 
while  Brooklyn  is  given  for  the  City  of  Columbia, 
which  is  technically  correct.  The  1887  edition  cor¬ 
rected  the  place-of-build  entry  for  the 
Massachusetts.  It  was  not  until  the  1892  edition 
that  the  place  of  build  was  changed  to 
Greenpoint  for  the  Astoria  and  for  the  City  of 
Columbia.  For  the  Day  Star,  the  place  of  build 
was  not  corrected  until  the  1894  edition,  after 
having  appeared  incorrectly  in  nine  editions.  All 
these  corrections  were  exercises  in  preciseness 
because  Greenpoint  had  long  since  been  absorbed 
into  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  The  place  of  build  for 
the  Dakota  was  never  corrected;  she  was  scrapped 
in  1886,  and  her  document  was  probably  surren¬ 
dered  much  earlier  because  she  is  not  listed  in  the 
1885  edition.14 

By  the  time  the  last  correction  was  published, 
the  errors  had  been  disseminated  far  and  wide 
with  the  unwitting  assistance  of  the  prestigious 
Lloyd’s  Register,  renowned  for  being  virtually  infal¬ 
lible.  Even  that  great  catalogue  of  vessel  data  fell 
victim  to  the  Greenpoint-Greenport  confusion. 
The  1886  and  1887  editions  of  Lloyd’s  Universal 
Register  carry  the  incorrect  place-of-build  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  Dakota,  the  1887  edition  indicat¬ 
ing  that  she  was  “broken  up”  in  1886.  Four  edi¬ 
tions  (1886-89)  report  the  incorrect  place  of  build 
for  the  City  of  Columbia  and  William  L. 
Burroughs.  The  incorrect  place  of  build  given  lor 
the  City  of  Columbia  is  especially  baffling  because 


all  four  editions  cite  the  Record  as  the  source  of 
the  information.  However,  the  1889  and  1891  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Record  contended  that  she  was  built 
in  Greenpoint,  as  does  the  1882  edition  of  the 
American  Lloyd’s.  Fiow  many  other  editions  of 
Lloyd’s  Universal  Register  attributed  the  building 
of  these  vessels  to  Greenport  could  not  be  con¬ 
clusively  determined.15 

At  least  two  comparatively  recent  publica¬ 
tions  confuse  the  place  of  build  for  a  number  of 
vessels.  In  Picture  History  of  New  England 
Passenger  Vessels,  the  steamers  J.  Putnam  Bradlee 
and  Governor  Andrew  are  described  as  having 
been  built  in  Greenport.  However,  the  1884  and 
1885  editions  of  the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  give 
Greenpoint  as  the  place  of  build  for  both  steam¬ 
ers.  For  the  steamer  Warwick,  the  Picture  History 
correctly  gives  Greenpoint  as  the  place  of  con¬ 
struction,  although  the  1884  through  1894  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  say  Greenport. 

Unfortunately,  no  citations  of  sources  are 
given  in  Picture  History,  so  the  basis  of  the  where- 
built  information  cannot  be  checked.  As 
Greenpoint  is  given  as  the  place  of  construction 
of  the  Warwick  and  four  other  vessels  pictured  in 
this  book — Tremont,  Nelly  Baker,  Eagle’s  Wing, 
and  Eland  Home — the  implication  is  that  the 
author  was  cognizant  of  that  place  having  been  a 
shipbuilding  center  in  its  own  right.16  Perhaps  the 
entries  of  Greenport  as  the  place  of  construction 
of  the  Governor  Andrew  and  the  J.  Putnam  Bradlee 
are  no  more  than  typographical  errors,  not  caught 
during  proofreading  of  the  galleys. 

Some  steam-powered  vessels  were  built  at 
Greenport  in  the  late-nineteenth  century,  but 
none  appears  to  have  approached  being  in  the 
range  of  hundreds  of  tons.  The  1884  and  1896  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  reveal  only 
steamers  of  small  tonnage  as  having  been  built 
there.  It  was  not  until  the  twentieth  century, 
when  the  crisis  of  World  War  I  revitalized  some 
long-dormant  shipyards,  that  steamers  of  consid¬ 
erably  larger  tonnage  began  being  constructed  in 
Suffolk  County.17 
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No. 

80999 

26538 

26047 

80386 

80311 

80565 

26972 

26764 

80899 

80088 

80789 

20563 

26975 

26957 

80527 

26941 

80350 

80957 

26255 

26686 

80817 

80829 

26045 

80227 

62486 

80559 

26936 

80336 

80223 

80553 

80994 

80882 

80558 

80114 

80620 

80956 

26493 

80992 

81003 

26332 

80862 

80705 

80816 

26585 

80276 

80388 

80714 

80757 

80327 

26143 

26822 

80219 

80255 

80277 

80427 

80647 

26693 

26295 

80017 

80128 

26390 

26040 

26920 

26260 

80341 

26742 

80929 

80245 

26961 

80481 

80950 

62720 

80055 

80977 

26580 

80579 

26309 

26682 

typic 
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Merchant  SAILING  Vessels  of  the  United  States— Continued. 


Name  of  vessel. 


■William  H.  Thompson . 

William  H.  Townsend . 

William  H.  Travers . 

William  H.  Van  Brunt . 

William  JET.  Van  Name . 

William  H.  Vanneman . 

William  H.  Vickery . 

William  H.  Warren  . 

William  H.  Wellington _ 

William  EL  West . 

William  I.  Hume . 

William  1.  Preston . 

William  J.  Carroll . 

William  J.  Dennis . 

William  J.  Leonard  . 

William  J.  McDorman . 

William  J.  McNaughton  . . . 

William  J.  Maddocks* . 

William  J.  Pell . 

William  J.  Potter* . 

William  J.  Rotch . 

William  J.  Simpson . 

William  K.  Doason . 

William  L.  Abbott . 

William  L.  Axford . 

William  L.  Beebe . 

William  L.  Burroughs - 

William  L.  Eikins . 

William  L.  Franklin . 

William  L.  Peck . 

William  L.  Snyder  . . 

William  L.  Walker . 

William  M.  Crawford . 

William  M.  Everett . 

William  M.  Gaffney . 

William  M.  Hines  . 

William  M.  Longstreet  . . 

William  M.  Powell . 

William  M.  Walker . 

William  M.  Wilson . . 

William  N.  Bradshaw . 

William  O.  Lowry . 

William  O.  Snow . . 

William  P.  Boggs  . 

William  P.  Chapin . 

William  P.  Davis . 

William  P.  Herbert . 

William  P.  Hood . 

William  P.  Hudgins . 

William  P.  Hunt . 

William  P.  Orr . 

William  P.  Whiting . 

William  P.  Whyte . 

William  R.  Drury . 

William  R.  Huston . 

William  R.  Leeds . 

William  R.  Roberts . 

William  S.  Baker* . 

William  S.  Bruster . 

William  S.  Calvin . 

William  S.  Camp  . 

William  S.  Copes . 

William  S.  Doughten . 

William  S.  Horner . 

William  S.  Jordan . 

William  S.  Loud . 

William  S.  McCabe _ 

William  S.  Mason . 

William  S.  Rogers . 

William  S.  Thatcher . 

William  T.  Donnell . 

William  T.  Elmer . 

William  T.  Goldsborough.. 

William  T.  Hart . 

William  T.  Parker . 

William  T.  Seward . 

William  V.  Hutchins . 

William  W.  Brainard . 


Tonnage. 


When 


Gross. 

Net. 

built. 

15.89 

15. 10 

1883 

65.  57 

1856 

53.  25 

50.  59 

1852 

260;  48 

247.  46 

1873 

97.  04 

92. 19 

1872 

10.  31 

9.  80 

25. 16 

23.  90 

1856 

31.  14 

29.  58 

1867 

85.  63 

81.35 

1882 

67.  80 

64.41 

1869 

14.91 

1880 

278.  73 

264.  79 

1861 

37.  30 
14.93 
16.  70 

1867 

15.  86 

21.  23 

20. 17 

1859 

116.  81 

1866 

96.  21 
10.  57 
17.  85 

91.  40 

1883 

16.  96 

1,  717.  69 

1881 

58. 13 

1881 

30.  26 

28.  75 

1855 

245.  19 

232.  93 

1871 

33.40 

31.  73 

1870 

296.  24 

1875 

512.  73 

487.  09 

1855 

241.31 

229.  24 

1873 

123.  40 

1871 

77.81 

73.  92 

1867 

16.  03 

15.  23 

1883 

592.  68 

563.  05 

1882 

9.  05 

8.  60 

1875 

167.  49 

1870 

74.  65 

1877 

75.59 

71.81 

1853 

11.83 

11.24 

59.  22 

56.  26 

1883 

19.20 

18.24 

1883 

252. 41 

1845 

13.  58 

12.  9  i 

1881 

34.  96 

33.21 

1879 

589.  39 

1881 

35.  89 

9.  46 

34.  20 

1864 

122.  39 

116.  27 

1873 

9.  94 

1874 

665.  97 

1880 

5.  36 

5.  09 

1872 

87.  66 

83.  28 

1867 

69.  03 

66.  58 

1863 

16. 13 

15.  33 

1871 

9.  01 

8.  56 

364.  23 

346.  02 

1872 

548.  54 

521.12 

1874 

9. 12 

8.66 

22.  85 

21.  71 

1862 

103.  95 

98.  75 

1860 

18.42 

17.50 

13. 15 

12.  49 

78.  55 

1845 

58.  55 

55.  62 

1858 

144.  08 

136.  88 

1861 

50.  04 

.... 

1847 

373.  39 

354.  63 

1873 

256.  69 

1862 

186.  94 
19.  54 

177.  60 

1882 

29.  69 

1867 

22.  04 

1852 

538.  07 

511. 17 

1883 

185.  38 

1873 

44.  91 

1847 

943.  33 

896. 17 

1883 

26.  43 

25.  11 

1864 

12.67 

12.  04 

1876 

62.  68 

1866 

105. 75 

1849 

Where  built. 


Somerset  County,  Md. . 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

Dorchester  County,  Md 

East  Park,  N.  Y - 

City  Island,  N.  Y . 


Somerset  County  Md.. 

Harpswell,  Me  . 

Booth  Bay,  Mo . 

Essex,  Mass . 

Onancock,  Va . 

Oswego,  N.  Y . 

Somerset  County,  Md. . 


Somerset  County,  Md 

Hamburg,  Pa . 

Essex,  Mass . 


Bath,  Me . 

Milford,  Del . 

Talbot  County,  Md  . . . 

Dennisville,  N.  J . 

New  Baltimore,  Mich. . 

Portland,  Oreg . 

Greenport,  N.  Y . 

Dennisville,  N.  J . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y . 

Crisfleld,  Md . 

Boston,  Mass . 

Freeport,  Fla . 

Rondout,  N.  Y . 

Gloucester,  Mass . 

Baltimore,  Md . 


Finney’s  Wharf,  Va  .. 

Tisbury,  Mass  . 

Camden,  N.  J . 

Onancock,  Va . 

Baltimore,  Md . 

Bath,  Me  . 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y . . . 


Milton,  Del ... 
Baltimore,  Md 

Bath,  Me . 

Yorktown,  Va 
Quincy,  Mass . 
Milton,  Del . . . 
Crisfleld,  Md  . 


Boston,  Mass . 
Pembroke,  Me 


Staten  Island,  N.  Y 
Essex,  Mass . 


Middletown,  Conn  . . 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C 
Bridgeport,  Conn  . . . 
Brown’s  Point,  N.  J. 
Newburyport,  Mass 
Saint  George,  Me  .. 
Milford,  Del  . 


Acoomac  County,  Va  ... 

Boston,  Mass . . 

Bath,  Me . 

Middletown,  Conn . 

Dorchester  County,  Md 

Alexandria,  Va . . 

Oceanport,  N.  J . . 

Greenport,  N.  Y . . 

Essex,  Mass . 

Saybrook,  Conn . 


Home  port. 


Crisfleld,  Md. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Do. 

Wilmington,  Del. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Portland,  Me. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Provincetowu,  Mass. 
Eastville,  Va. 
Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Tappahannock,  Va. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Yorktown,  Va. 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Crisfleld,  Md. 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Cold  Spring,  N.  Y. 
Crisfleld,  Md. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Pensacola,  Fla. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Onancock,  Va. 
Edgartown,  Mass. 
Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
Crisfleld,  Md. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Taunton,  Mass. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Somerset,  Mass. 
Yorktown,  Va. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Crisfleld,  Md.  • 

Do. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Taunton,  Mass. 
Camden,  N.  J. 
Crisfleld,  Md. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Dennis,  Mass. 

Boston,  Mass. 
Wilmington,  Del. 
Newcastle.  Del. 
Ouancock,  Va. 
Newport,  R.  I. 

Bath,  Me. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Somerset,  Moss. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Greenport,  N.  Y. 
Gloucester,  Mass. 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


1884  edition  of  the  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United  States.  Courtesy  of  Robert  V. 


Greenport’s  identity  as  a  shipbuilding  locale  is 
well  recognized  in  local  histories.  The  same  is  not 
true  of  Greenpoint.  Consequently,  the  true  scope 
of  the  shipbuilding  activity  that  transpired  there 
has  not  been  documented.18 

The  second  recent  book  that  confuses 
Greenpoint  and  Greenport  is  American  Sailing 
Coasters  of  the  North  Atlantic  by  Paul  C.  Morris. 
Describing  the  tern  schooner  Kate  Brigham 
(14095),  the  book  provides  this  attribution: 

W.  L.  Parker,  in  his  history,  “The  Great  Coal 
Schooners”,  gives  credit  to  the  “Kate 
Brigham”  for  being  the  first  three-master 
built  with  all  her  masts  equal  in  height.  The 
“Kate  Brigham”  was  built  in  Greenport,  [ital¬ 
ics  added]  New  York,  in  1853,  by  Webb  and 
Bell  and  measured  546  tons.19 

This  is  what  Parker  actually  wrote: 

The  evolution  of  the  three-masted  rig  was 
completed  by  1853  when  the  Webb  &  Bell 
yard  in  the  Greenpoint  [italics  added]  section 
of  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  launched  the  546  ton  Kate 
Brigham  with  all  her  masts  of  equal  length.20 

Parkers  Greenpoint  was  changed  to 
Greenport.  Was  it  because  he  thought  Parker’s 
Greenpoint  was  a  typographical  error?  A  reason 
for  this  assumption  might  be  that  while 
Greenport  still  retains  its  identity  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Long  Island  community  with  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  having  built  fine  schooners,  Greenpoint’s 
municipal  identity,  which  was  only  nominal  in 
the  first  place,  steadily  diminished  after  the  com¬ 
munity  became  an  integral  part  of  the  expanding 
city  of  Brooklyn  in  1855.  (Prior  to  1898,  Brooklyn 
was  an  independent  municipal  entity  and  not  a 
part  of  New  York  City.) 

After  relocating  the  Webb  &  Bell  yard  to 
Greenport,  American  Coasters  continues  with  this 
commentary:  “The  firm  .  .  .  also  built  the  three- 
masted  schooners  ‘William  L.  Burroughs’  and 


‘Eckford  Webb’  in  1855,”  stating  in  effect  that 
both  of  those  vessels  were  also  built  in  Greenport. 
The  author  would  have  found  support  for  this 
statement  in  the  1884  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  and 
the  editions  of  Lloyd's  Universal  Register  between 
1886  and  1889  that  state  that  the  Burroughs  was 
built  in  Greenport.  The  Eckford  Webb,  which  had 
gone  missing  in  1862,  was  no  longer  being  listed. 
Both  of  those  vessels  were  built  in  Greenpoint. 
Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  correct 
identification  of  the  shipbuilder:  Eckford  Webb 
built  both  schooners  in  1855,  after  Collyer  & 
Webb  had  dissolved.  The  firm  of  Webb  &  Bell 
was  not  formed  until  May  1856. 21 

Going  back  to  Parker’s  work,  one  finds  the 
statement  that  a  “A  search  of  the  1864  American 
Lloyd's  shows  the  Kate  Brigham  to  have 
been  .  .  .  from  the  Webb  &  Bell  yard.”  The  cited 
entry  in  the  American  Lloyds'  says  the  Kate 
Brigham  was  built  in  Greenpoint  in  1853  by  Webb 
&  Bell.  The  Kate  Brigham  was  built  by  John  T. 
Williams.  Her  first  enrollment  (no.  17,  issued  7 
January  1854,  at  the  Port  of  New  York)  clearly 
states  her  place  of  build  as  Greenpoint,  “per 
Certificate  of  John  T.  Williams.”  However,  her 
very  next  enrollment  certificate  states  that  she  was 
built  at  Greenport,  and  refers  to  her  initial 
Enrollment  No.  17. 22  Understandably,  a 
researcher  seeing  this — an  official  government 
document — might  take  it  as  gospel  that  the  Kate 
Brigham  had  been  built  at  Greenport. 

It  is  ironic  that  each  author  relied  on  respect¬ 
ed  authorities  for  his  data.  Paul  Morris  referenced 
Lewis  Parker  and  probably  checked  the  1884  List 
of  Merchant  Vessels  and  the  Lloyd's  Universal 
Register.  Parker,  in  his  turn,  consulted  the  1864 
American  Lloyd’s.  As  our  research  demonstrates,  a 
mistake  can  worm  its  way  through  a  range  of  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondary  sources  and  be  repeated  in 
respected  published  works.  Errors  of  this  type  can 
be  exposed  if  researchers  take  the  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  conflicting  statements  of  fact,  attempt  to  rec¬ 
oncile  them,  and  publish  their  findings. 
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Table  i:  Some  Vessels  for  Which  the  Place  of  Build  Is  Incorrectly  Given 
in  the  List  of  American-Flag  Merchant  Vessels  That  Received  Certificates  of 
Enrollment  or  Registry  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  1789-1867 


Vessel  Name  (Official  No.*),  Rig,** 

Listed  as 

Where  Actually  Authority***  for  Where  Actually 

Tonnage,  Year  Built 

Built  in 

Built 

Built 

Ezra  Nye  (7737),  sc,  98,  1859 

Greenport 

Greenpoint 

Enrl  10,  18  March  1859,  issued  at 
Newark,  N.J.,  built  at  Greenpoint 
“per  Certificate  of  Webb  &  Bell’' 

John  0.  Ireland  (none  found), 
sc,  114,  1844 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  89,  18  February  1847,  built  at 
Greenport;  refers  to  an  earlier  enrl 
issued  at  Sag  Harbor,  N.Y. 

John  Post  (13282),  si,  45,  1849 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  688,  19  September  1849,  built 
at  Greenport  “per  certificate  of  John 
Post” 

Mary  Louisa  (undertermined), 
sc,  40,  1859 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  558,  26  August  1859,  built  at 
Greenport;  refers  to  an  earlier  enrl 
issued  at  Greenport 

Sea  Witch  (undetermined),  sc,  94,  1850 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  754,  6  December  1852,  built  at 
Greenport;  refers  to  an  earlier  enrl 
issued  at  Providence,  R.L 

Sirocco  (undetermined),  si,  29,  1858 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  513,  16  September  1858,  built 
at  Greenport  “per  Certificate  of 
Gilbert  Davis  Master  Carpenter” 

Sterling  (undetermined),  sc,  161,  1840 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  312,  19  October  1840,  built  at 
Greenport  “per  Certificate  of  Hiram 
Bishop” 

Thomas  Cooke  (none  found),  brig,  187, 
1845 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  745,  8  October  1845,  built  at 
Greenport  “per  Certificate  of 
Nathaniel  Tuthill” 

Van  Buren  (undetermined),  si,  83,  1836 

Greenpoint 

Greenport 

Enrl  176,  29  March  1847,  built  at 
Greenport;  refers  to  an  earlier  enrl 
issued  at  Sag  Harbor 

*  Official  numbers  were  not  issued  until  1866,  after  the  period  covered  by  the  Special  List.  However,  when  the 
numbers  are  known,  they  are  included  here  for  positive  identification  of  the  subject  vessels. 

**  Legend  for  rig:  sc  =  schooner,  si  =  sloop. 

***  Enrl  =  Enrollment  Number.  All  cited  vessel  documents  in  this  table  were  issued  at  the  Port  of  New  York  except 
as  otherwise  indicated.  The  information  was  extracted  from  the  customhouse  copies  of  certificates  of  enrollment 
in  RG41. 
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Table  2:  Vessels  in  the  1884  List  of  Merchant  Vessels  of  the  United  States 
Incorrectly  Represented  as  Having  Been  Built  in  Greenport 


Vessel  name  (Official  No.),  Rig,*  Where  Actually  Authority**  for  Where  Actually  Built 

Tonnage,  Year  Built  Built 


Adeline  (743),  si,  54,  1859 

Greenpoint 

Amazon  (666),  si,  48,  1854 

Greenpoint 

Persia  (19848),  si,  36,  1855 

Greenpoint 

William  L.  Burroughs  (26926), 
sc,  512,  1855 

Greenpoint 

Astoria  (105398),  st  s,  305,  1872 

City  of  Columbia  (125879), 
st  sp,  1878,  1880 

Dakota  (6529),  st  p,  2135,  1865-66 

Greenpoint 

Greenpoint 

Greenpoint 

Day  Star  (6781),  st  p,  681,  1873 
Massachusetts  (90973),  st  p,  2606,  1877 
Transfer  (145292),  st  s,  102,  1882 

Transit  (145195),  st  s,  138,  1879 

Greenpoint 

Greenpoint 

Greenpoint 

Greenpoint 

Enrl  663,  14  October  1859,  says  built  at 
Greenpoint  “per  Certificate  of  Webb  &  Bell’' 
Enrl  14,  10  January  1855,  says  built  at  Greenpoint 
“per  Certificate  of  Joel  Bloomfield” 

Enrl  384,  7  May  1855,  says  built  at  Greenpoint 
“per  Certificate  of  Hathaway  &  Bloomfield” 

Enrl  864,  20  September  1855,  says  built  at 

Greenpoint  “per  Certificate  of  Eckford  Webb”; 

List  Merch.  Vess.  188$,  296 

List  Merch.  Vess.  1892,  273 

Record  1891,  352;  List  Merch.  Vess.  1892,  282 

Record  1891,  352;  Dunbaugh,  109;  Kemble,  223; 

Lytle-Holdcamper,  50 

List  Merch.  Vess.  1894,  2%9 

List  Merch.  Vess.  i88y,  316;  Record  1891,  702 

List  Merch.  Vess.  188$,  375 

List  Merch.  Vess.  1889,  375;  Johnsons  1920,  23 


*  Legend  for  rig:  sc  =  schooner,  si  =  sloop,  st  p  =  paddle  steamer,  st  s  =  screw  steamer,  st  sp  =  steamship. 

**  Enrl  =  Enrollment  Number.  All  cited  vessel  documents  in  this  table  were  issued  at  the  Port  of  New  York.  The 
information  was  extracted  from  the  customhouse  copies  of  certificates  of  enrollment  in  RG41.  See  note  13  for  com¬ 
plete  citations  of  other  authorities. 
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The  Fate  of  Landing  Craft, 
Infantry  (Gunboat)  727 


by  Albert  M.  Spound 


A  chill  wind  whipped  the  Beaumont,  Texas, 
harbor  into  a  white-capped  frenzy  on  the 
morning  of  3  April  1946.  An  ancient  wooden  jetty 
stood  solid  against  the  wind  and  sea.  Gently  rock¬ 
ing  on  the  leeward  side  of  this  mooring  was  a 
small,  weather  beaten,  steel  ship.  Her  color  was  a 
faded  battleship  gray,  and  the  large  identifying 
numbers  on  her  bow  were  almost  obliterated  by 
rust.  Just  aft  of  amidships  stood  a  conical  tower 
from  which  the  ship  was  operated.  Behind  the 
tower  stood  the  radar  mast  and  signal  bridge. 
High  above  the  main  deck,  the  American  flag 
flapped  in  the  breeze. 

This  was  decommissioning  day.  After  two 
years  of  battle  and  violent  seas,  the  last  flag  low¬ 
ering  was  at  hand.  The  bugle  would  sound  and 


Albert  Spound  was  born  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  on  6  April  1926.  Upon  gradu¬ 
ation  from  high  school  in  June  1943  he  went 
on  active  duty  with  the  United  States  Navy 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  from  the  spring  of 
1945  through  to  the  following  year,  serving  in 
the  western  Pacific  theater  as  gunnery  officer 
on  the  USS  LCI  (G)  727.  Spound  is  married 
and  has  five  children  and  five  grandchildren. 
He  currently  resides  with  his  wife  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 


the  Eighth  Naval  District  would  be  notified  of 
one  more  hull  available  for  the  scrap  heap. 

The  LCI  (G)  727  had  come  home  to  the 
breakers.  A  skeleton  crew  had  taken  the  727  from 
Okinawa  to  Texas  in  less  than  thirty  days,  despite 
great  storms  in  the  North  Central  Pacific  and  off 
the  Yucatan  peninsula.  Apparently,  her  scrap 
value  was  greater  in  Texas  than  Okinawa. 

This  ship  was  one  of  three  thousand  such  ves¬ 
sels  that  were  part  of  the  amphibious  forces  of  the 
United  States  Navy.  Back  of  the  napkin  in  con¬ 
ception,  these  craft  were  simple  in  design  and 
quick  to  construct.  Flat  bottoms  and  shallow 
drafts  allowed  these  ships  to  land  on  most  of  the 
world’s  beaches.  This  requirement  came  at  some 
sacrifice  of  stability  and  seaworthiness.  They 
would  rock,  roll,  pound,  and  yaw.  Often  they 
would  disappear  in  the  trough  of  a  wave,  only  to 
be  lifted  to  the  crest  of  the  next  one.  Then  the 
fickle  sea  would  drop  away  from  the  flat  bottom, 
and  the  ship  would  come  crashing  down  with  a 
terrifying  force.  Seasickness  became  a  major  form 
of  suffering. 

Early  in  1942,  from  shipyards  all  over 
America,  the  amphibious  fleet  began  to  take 
shape.  There  were  seagoing  vessels  with  trans¬ 
oceanic  capacity.  They  were  designed  to  carry 
tanks,  troops,  and  all  other  war  and  support 
materiel  to  the  invasion  beaches.  Then  there  were 
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LCI  (G)  727  Landing  Craft,  Infantry  (Gunboat).  All  of  the  LCI  series  saw  extensive  service  in  the  Pacific  the¬ 
ater  of  World  War  II.  LCI  (G)  727  was  one  of  over  a  thousand  such  ships,  none  of  which  is  known  to  have  sur¬ 
vived. 


the  small  boats  to  be  carried  on  large  transports. 
They  could  be  lowered  into  the  sea  to  carry  men 
and  materiel  to  the  invasion  beaches  a  few  miles 
away. 

The  largest  of  the  seagoing  category  was  the 
LST,  or  Landing  Ship,  Tank.  This  328-foot  ship 
was  designed  to  come  very  close  to  the  beach.  By 
opening  huge  bow  doors  it  could  disgorge  tanks, 
artillery,  trucks,  and  supplies  for  war  and  survival. 

Next  in  size  was  the  LCI  series.  The  LCI,  or 
Landing  Craft,  Infantry,  was  considerably  smaller 
than  the  LST,  with  an  overall  length  of  158  feet. 
The  LCI  could  transport  about  one  hundred 
marines  or  soldiers,  over  considerable  sea  dis¬ 
tances,  to  the  point  of  landing.  By  dropping  bow 
ramps  on  both  sides  of  the  hull,  the  fighting  men 
could  be  landed  right  on  the  beach.  These  ships 
were  expected  to  work  as  designed. 


Unfortunately,  back-of-the-napkin  ideas  often 
clash  with  hard  reality.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
LCI  as  a  troop  transport.  It  was  later  discovered 
that  the  LCIs  special  ability  to  get  right  on  the 
beach  would  make  them  more  valuable  as  gun 
ships.  Close-in  fire  support  was  far  more  valuable 
to  the  landing  men  than  the  fire  from  large  ships 
well  out  to  sea. 

Armed  with  more  guns  and  rocket  launchers 
on  the  bow  ramps,  many  of  these  ships  were 
reclassified  under  the  name  LCI  (G),  or  Landing 
Craft,  Infantry  (Gunboat).  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  these  tiny  ships  wrote  some  of  the  most 
courageous  chapters  in  U.S.  naval  history.  They 
slugged  it  out,  toe  to  toe,  with  land-based  artillery 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  away.  There  were  often 
heavy  casualties  and  severe  materiel  damage. 
Nevertheless,  the  change  had  proven  successful  in 
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battle.  As  a  result,  another  landing  craft  series 
joined  the  fleet.  Called  the  LSM,  this  new  type  of 
vessel  was  built  from  the  keel  up  for  close-range 
fire  support. 

The  non-seagoing  boats  also  had  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  landing  vast  numbers  of  men  and  a  great 
deal  of  materiel  on  the  beaches  of  the  world.  The 
LCVP  (Landing  Craft,  Vehicle,  Personnel) 
became  the  workhorse  of  the  amphibious  fleet. 
This  boat  could  carry  about  forty  men  from  the 
troop  transports  to  the  beach.  Another  heavily 
worked  vessel  was  the  LCT  (Landing  Craft, 
Tank).  It  could  carry  artillery,  tanks,  and  other 
heavy  materiel  from  the  cargo  ships  offshore  to 
the  landing  beaches. 

The  ships  of  this  amphibious  fleet  never  had 
names  and  were  always  referred  to  by  number. 


Their  blue  jacket  crews  could  never  speak  of  these 
vessels  in  the  manner  of  the  big  fleet  sailors.  There 
was  no  Lady  Lex  or  Mighty  Mo  for  these  men. 
Rust  Bucket  or  Sardine  Can  were  the  more  likely 
nicknames.  The  captains  of  these  little  ships  often 
were  one  or  two  years  older  than  their  crews.  Few 
had  much  formal  training.  They  all  learned 
quickly  and  on  the  job. 

Sicily  was  the  first  large-scale  action  using  sea¬ 
going  landing  craft.  They  suffered  heavy  casual¬ 
ties,  as  they  later  did  at  Salerno,  Anzio,  and 
Normandy.  The  amphibious  forces  played  a 
major  role  in  the  liberation  of  Europe. 

The  arrival  of  the  Pacific  amphibious  force 
began  in  the  spring  of  1943.  First  came  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In  the  battles  for  the 
Gilberts  and  Marshalls,  the  ships  had  encoun- 
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tered  fanatical  resistance.  They  steamed  on  to  the 
Marianas  and  Palaus.  The  Philippines,  Iwo  Jima, 
and  Okinawa  proved  to  be  the  costliest  naval 
actions  of  the  entire  war. 

By  the  summer  of  1945,  the  huge  American 
naval  armada  was  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
Japan.  To  be  known  as  Operation  Olympic,  this 
battle  would  conceivably  have  eclipsed  anything 
the  planet  had  seen  in  four  thousand  years  of 
recorded  history. 

When  the  atom  bomb  ended  the  war,  the 
ships  soon  headed  home.  The  main  fleet  vessels 
were  welcomed  by  brass  bands;  the  amphibious 
ships  returned  without  notice  or  fanfare. 

That  is  how  the  727  came  home.  I  was  then  a 
nineteen-year-old  ensign,  one  of  the  group  that 
was  huddled  beneath  the  flag,  waiting  for  the 
final  ceremony  to  begin.  The  coming  demise  of 
our  friend  and  protector,  the  old  Rust  Bucket, 
brought  tears  to  our  eyes.  Now,  more  than  fifty 
years  later,  not  one  of  more  than  one  thousand 
LCIs  survives. 

After  another  war,  the  war  of  1812,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  saw  fit  to  decommission  its  ships.  Old 
Ironsides  was  to  be  one  of  those  ships  because  the 
cost  of  maintenance  was  too  high,  but  in  that 
case,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes’s  poem  saved  the 
ship.  (The  version  of  the  poem  that  is  transcribed 
here  is  taken  from  the  1895  Cambridge  Edition  of 
The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.)  Better  that  her  shattered  hulk  should 
sink  beneath  the  waves  than  be  scrapped  as  the 
LCIs  were. 

The  moving  statement  of  that  poem  could 
well  apply  to  any  ship  that  had  served  heroically 


in  the  navy  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  we 
should  take  heed  and  adopt  those  words  as  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  our  comrades,  living  and  dead,  and  to  the 
brave  little  ships  that  are  gone  forever. 

Old  Ironsides 

Ay,  tear  her  tattered  ensign  down! 

Long  has  it  waved  on  high, 

And  many  an  eye  has  danced  to  see 
That  banner  in  the  sky; 

Beneath  it  rung  the  battle  shout, 

And  burst  the  cannon’s  roar; — 

The  meteor  of  the  ocean  air 

Shall  sweep  the  clouds  no  more. 

Her  deck,  once  red  with  heroes’  blood, 

Where  knelt  the  vanquished  foe, 

When  winds  were  hurrying  o’er  the  flood, 

And  waves  were  white  below, 

No  more  shall  feel  the  victor’s  tread, 

Or  know  the  conquered  knee; — 

The  harpies  of  the  shore  shall  pluck 
The  eagle  of  the  sea! 

Oh,  better  that  her  shattered  hulk 
Should  sink  beneath  the  wave; 

Her  thunders  shook  the  mighty  deep, 

And  there  should  be  her  grave; 

Nail  to  the  mast  her  holy  flag, 

Set  every  threadbare  sail, 

And  give  her  to  the  god  of  storms, 

The  lightning  and  the  gale! 
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Commentary 

Can  Leviathan  “Long  Endure  So  Wide  a  Chase”? 


by  George  W.  Shuster 


Herman  Melville’s  famous  question  concern¬ 
ing  sperm  whales  in  1851  has  intrigued 
whalemen  ever  since,  whether  of  the  predatory  or 
the  scientific  sort.  In  their  recent  book,  In  Pursuit 
of  Leviathan,  authors  Lance  E.  Davis,  Robert  E. 
Gallman,  and  Karin  Gleiter  have  done  a  great 
service  in  putting  together  economic  theory  and 
historic  data  to  shed  light  on  a  number  of  subjects 
about  nineteenth-century  American  whaling.1 
Since  they  fall  too  readily  into  the  economists’ 
favorite  trap  of  simplifying  assumptions,  howev¬ 
er,  the  authors  come  to  a  conclusion  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  that,  whatever  its  merits  as  applied  to  other 
species,  is  unpersuasive  at  best  and  dangerous  at 
worst  with  regard  to  sperm  whales. 

Davis,  Gallman,  and  Gleiter  reformulate 
Melville’s  forward-looking  question  into  one  of 
modern  hindsight,  presumably  aided  by  all  the 
tools  and  information  developed  since  that  time: 
did  American  whalemen  damage  sperm  whale 
populations?  Their  answer  is  that  American  and 
worldwide  whalemen  did  not.  This  conclusion  is 
based  primarily  on  one  simple  comparison: 
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The  number  of  sperm  whales  killed  in  the 
nineteenth  century  is  very  small  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  previously  existing  stocks.2 

Our  objections  should  not  relate  to  the  actu¬ 
al  numbers  used  by  the  authors  to  derive  this 
ratio  since,  although  they  may  be  off  the  mark, 
they  are  surely  so  by  smaller  degrees  than  matter. 
For  example,  they  place  the  largest  catch  year  of 
1837  at  6,770  sperm  whales  at  the  highest. 
Although  this  figure  may  be  somewhat  low,  the 
correct  figure  would  probably  not  exceed  nine 
thousand  at  the  most,  and  that  number  is  still 
“very  small”  compared  to  the  pre-industry  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  two  million.3  The  same  comments 
apply  to  cumulative  kill  figures.  Neither  I  nor 
others  who  have  reviewed  this  simple  comparison 
in  the  past  would  dispute  the  orders  of  magnitude 
of  either  the  numerator  or  denominator  of  the 
ratio.  It  is  not  the  ratio  that  is  at  issue,  but  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put.  Do  we  succumb  to  the  easy 
temptation  of  concluding  that  the  ratio  is  the  full 
answer,  or  do  we  go  further  and  allow  ourselves  to 
be  confronted,  and  perhaps  even  confused  and 
challenged,  by  other  facts  and  considerations?  If 
we  do  not  allow  the  ratio  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  inquiry,  we  may  not  go  far  enough  and  may 
end  up  like  the  authors  here,  or  like  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  identified  by  Huxley  as  having  a  theory 
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embarrassed  by  the  facts.  Not  all  questions  have 
neat  answers  that  are  capable  of  being  resolved  by 
one  simple  ratio,  no  matter  how  compelling  at 
first  blush. 

Consider,  for  example,  this  inconvenient 
piece  of  evidence:  in  just  twenty-nine  years  from 
1820  to  1849,  the  length  of  Nantucket  sperm 
whaling  voyages  approximately  doubled  whereas 
barrel  yields  per  ton  of  vessel  decreased  about  a 
third,  a  combined  drop  off  in  productivity  of 
about  three  to  one.4  This  fact  is  in  itself  far  from 
absolute  proof  that  sperm  whale  populations  were 
declining,  but  it  is  not  helpful  support  for  the 
contrary  view,  to  say  the  least.  Failure  to  take  it 
into  account  makes  inferences  from  simple  ratios 
less  persuasive.5 

Or  consider  this  fact:  some  studies  have 
shown  a  marked  decrease  in  the  average  size  of 
sperm  whales  taken,  a  fact  biologists  often  associ¬ 
ate  with  population  decrease — as  do  fishermen 
and  lobstermen.  Davis,  Gallman,  and  Gleiter  do 
mention  this  factor  as  possibly  significant  but  dis¬ 
miss  it  because  they  say  Peter  Best’s  1983  study 
found  no  downward  trend  over  time  in  average 
oil  yield  per  sperm  whale.6  By  mentioning  this 
factor,  they  implicitly  admit  its  potential 
significance.  It  is  therefore  especially  surprising 
that  they  do  not  go  on  to  mention  two  other 
facts.  First,  Best  himself  admits  to  “subjective 
culling’'  of  the  data.  He  says  he  excluded  all  voy¬ 
ages  with  very  large  average  yields  with  no  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  time  trend  in  those  exclusions.  He  made 
no  correction  for  latitude — a  well-known  corre¬ 
late  of  sperm  whale  size.  He  did  not  analyze 
specific  whaling  grounds  or  make  an  attempt  to 
separate  them.  His  only  distinction  was  as  to  type 
of  vessel.  His  purpose  was  not  to  assess  popula¬ 
tion  pressure  by  analysis  of  average  size  but  rather 
to  achieve  reliable  estimates  of  numbers  killed  by 
combining  barrels  with  average  yield.  In  short, 
the  authors  have  put  Best  to  both  a  use  and  a  bur¬ 
den  that  I  am  quite  confident  he  would  not  him¬ 
self  embrace.  Second,  other  studies  have  shown 
such  a  trend  of  decreasing  size.  My  own  prelimi¬ 


nary  study  of  the  Galapagos  ground,  published  in 
the  same  volume  as  Best’s,  showed  a  decade-by¬ 
decade  decrease  in  barrels  per  sperm  whale  from 
thirty-seven  to  thirty-three  to  twenty-three  in  the 
1830s,  1840s,  and  1850s,  respectively.7  Admittedly, 
these  were  only  preliminary  data  from  one 
ground,  but  the  point  is  that  a  more  thorough 
study  of  individual  size  trends  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  implications  fully  analyzed  before 
final  conclusions  are  hazarded. 

Consider  yet  a  third  fact:  there  is  extremely 
strong  evidence  that  certain  discrete  and  recog¬ 
nized  grounds  were  severely  impacted  by  whaling 
pressures.  The  empirical  data  with  respect  to  the 
Galapagos  ground  fits  this  category,  as  does  infor¬ 
mation  on  other  grounds,  including  the  testimo¬ 
ny  of  the  astute  Yankee  whaling  captains  (who 
had  to  make  their  livings  based  on  knowing  such 
facts)  that  certain  grounds  became  “fished  out.”8 
These  testimonials  are  familiar  to  all  students  of 
whaling  literature.  One  needs  to  be  as  careful  in 
trying  to  reconcile  local  depletion  with  theories  of 
global  abundance  as  one  does  in  attempting  to 
explain  increasing  scarcity  against  relatively  small 
harvests  compared  to  total  populations.  In  their 
haste  to  arrive  at  more  global  conclusions,  the 
authors  failed  to  take  sufficient  account  of  local¬ 
ized  conditions.  For  example,  when  they  analyze 
productivity,  the  entire  Pacific  is  treated  as  one 
ground,  something  the  whalers  themselves  never 
did.  Certainly  Best’s  statements  about  average 
yields  per  whale  were  not  made  within  any  one 
ground  being  tested  for  the  impact  of  whaling 
pressures  on  average  size. 

Finally,  consider  this  curious  fact  as  to  the 
authors’  sperm  whale  conclusions:  they  ultimate¬ 
ly  draw  them  from  productivity  assessments 
made  solely  on  data  from  the  New  Bedford 
fishery.  The  significance  of  this  unfortunate 
choice  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  kind  of  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  by  the  Nantucket  fishery  would  be 
far  more  relevant.  Nantucket  specialized  largely 
in  sperm  whales;  New  Bedford  was  preoccupied 
mostly  with  other  species.  In  many  New  Bedford 
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voyages,  the  only  sperm  whales  taken  were  literal¬ 
ly  accidental  captures.  A  study  of  the  Nantucket 
fishery  demonstrates  the  impact  of  its  specializa¬ 
tion  on  lessening  the  frequency  of  sperm  whales. 
This  impact  could  theoretically  occur  as 
Nantucket  successively  depleted  different 
grounds,  even  as  New  Bedford  whalers  noticed 
little  or  no  impact  while  they  were  preoccupied 
with  other  species  from  other  places.  Indeed,  even 
the  authors  find  a  statistically  significant  (albeit 
small)  population  pressure  on  sperm  whales  from 
New  Bedford  whalers.9  Their  method  of  analysis 
is  equivalent  to  assessing  the  depletion  of  gold 
mines  by  studying  the  amount  of  gold  found  in 
silver  mines.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  statistically  significant  (and  large) 
population  pressure  by  the  Nantucket  whalers  on 
their  concentrated  sperm  grounds  regardless  of 
the  New  Bedford  data. 

Things  are  not  so  simple.  There  are  compli¬ 
cated  factors  at  work  here.  Only  a  few  have  been 
mentioned,  but  there  are  others  that  also  interact 
in  complex  ways: 

1.  the  pronounced  sexual  dimorphism  of 
sperm  whales,  whereby  mature  males  are 
often  three  times  the  size  of  mature 
females, 

2.  the  differential  flight  behavior  of  sperm 
whale  pods  depending  on  whether  a  male 
or  female  is  first  struck, 

3.  the  preference  of  whalers  to  pursue 
different  first-strike  strategies,  e.g.,  nearest 
first,  largest  first,  etc.,  and 

4.  the  possibility  of  behavioral  scarcity, 
which  the  authors  in  fairness  do  mention 
but  then  fail  to  discuss  adequately 
because  they  do  not  recognize  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  depletion  of  any  type,  numerical 
or  behavioral. 

I  have  treated  many  of  these  factors  else¬ 
where.10  If  one  thing  can  be  said  with  assurance, 
it  is  this:  the  answer  to  Melville’s  question,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  reemphasizes  his  focus  on  sperm 


whales,  is  not  as  simple  as  the  authors  suggest.  To 
answer  it  satisfactorily,  one  must  be  willing  to 
study  Nantucket  as  well  as  New  Bedford,  investi¬ 
gate  separate  whaling  grounds,  and  so  forth. 

Melville  himself  agreed  with  the  authors — 
more  or  less.  As  he  rephrased  the  question  (“Will 
He  Perish?”),  he  answered  in  this  manner: 

We  account  the  whale  immortal  in  his 
species  .  .  .  the  eternal  whale  will  still  sur¬ 
vive,  and  rearing  upon  the  topmost  crest  of 
the  equatorial  flood,  spout  his  frothed 
defiance  to  the  skies. 

We  can  see  this  today  as  arrogant  humility, 
however  oxymoronic  that  trait  may  sound,  for 
Melville  himself  admitted  that  the  “more  recon¬ 
dite  Nantucketers”  were  telling  him  otherwise. 
He  was  thus  arrogant  in  his  presumption  of 
knowledge  despite  what  others  told  him,  but  he 
was  so  because  of  the  humble  feeling  that  man 
was  too  insignificant  to  impact  sperm  whales  in 
the  vastness  of  their  environs.  We  have  learned 
many  lessons  since  about  nature — situations  in 
which  man’s  damage  has  been  unfortunately 
underestimated  by  the  false  humility  in  seeing  the 
whale,  or  nature,  as  too  vast  or  powerful  for  man 
to  make  a  difference. 

In  the  end,  all  I  would  suggest  is  this:  the 
impact  of  American  whaling  upon  sperm  whales 
has  not  been  put  to  rest  by  the  authors’  primary 
reliance  on  one  simple  ratio.  The  certainty  of 
declining  productivity  yields  over  time,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  declining  average  sperm  whale  size,  the 
virtual  certainty  of  depletion  in  certain  grounds, 
the  activities  of  Nantucket  as  opposed  to  New 
Bedford,  and  the  views  of  those  same  “recondite 
Nantucketers”  are  all  among  factors  that  would 
need  to  be  taken  into  account  and  explained  to 
afford  any  complete  understanding  of  Melville’s 
inquiry.  Less  than  complete  analysis  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  can  be  dangerously  misleading. 
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Notice  ^ 


Early  Detroit  History: 

A  Great  Maritime  Frontier 

John  Polacsek,  curator  of  marine  history, 
Dossin  Great  Lakes  Museum,  Detroit,  advises 
that  the  important  photographic  and  historical 
record  entitled  Frontier  Metropolis:  Picturing  Early 
Detroit,  iyoi-1838  has  been  published  by  Wayne 
State  University  Press.  Written  by  historian  and 
cartographer  Brian  Leigh  Dunnigan,  this  large 
and  informative  compendium  of  Great  Lakes  and 


Detroit  history  makes  a  grand  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  marine  history,  including 
shipbuilding  and  water  traffic.  It  is  also  an  impor¬ 
tant  reference  for  native  history,  the  French  and 
British  colonial  activities  that  hinged  on  Detroit, 
the  military  quest  for  control  of  this  anchor  of 
empire,  and  the  last  ages  of  commercial  sail  and 
the  advent  of  steam  navigation.  Details  are  avail¬ 
able  from  Wayne  State  University  Press,  1  (800) 
978-7323. 
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Modeler’s  Notes 


by  Paul  Dustin 


A  Unique  Collection  of  Model  Ships 

Ship  model  collections  are  most  often  associat¬ 
ed  with  maritime  and  fine  arts  museums.  In 
the  Greater  Boston,  Massachusetts,  area,  notable 
collections  are  to  be  found  in  the  Peabody  Essex 
Museum  in  Salem,  The  Hart  Nautical  Collection 
at  MIT,  the  Addison  Gallery  at  Phillips  Andover 
Academy  in  Andover,  and  Boston’s  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts.  Individuals  also  have  collections,  but 
theirs  generally  are  not  available  for  public  view¬ 
ing.  One  such  private  collection,  however,  dis¬ 
played  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Voyage  in  Gloucester  is  available.1 
It  is  a  unique  and  notable  collection  of  models 
built  by  fishermen  of  Gloucester  that  they  subse¬ 
quently  donated  to  their  church. 

Boats,  ships,  and  fishing  have  been  associated 
with  the  Christian  church  since  the  church’s  ear¬ 
liest  beginnings.  It  should  not  be  surprising, 
therefore,  to  find  model  ships  in  a  church. 
Usually  the  models  are  made  and  donated  as 
expressions  of  gratitude  for  deliverance  from 
some  unfortunate  event.  These  are  often  referred 
to  as  ex-voto,  or  votive  models.  Others  may  be 
donated  to  commemorate  a  specific  occasion.  For 
readers  who  would  like  to  know  more  about  this 
subject,  information  describing  such  models  may 
be  found  in  the  book  entitled  Church  Ships  by 
Basil  Harley.2  This  interesting  little  publication 
lists  a  number  of  votive  and  commemorative 


models  that  are  exhibited  throughout  England 
and  Scotland. 

While  doing  the  research  for  this  column,  I 
also  found  two  listings  pertaining  to  ship  models 
in  churches  on  the  Internet.  In  St.  Peter’s  Church 


Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Photograph  by  Paul  Dustin. 
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A  partial  grouping  of  the  models.  Photograph  by  Paul  Dustin. 


on  the  Baltic  Sea  island  of  Fehmarn  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein  (Germany),  for  instance,  there  is  a 
model  of  a  Hanse-Kogge,  built  around  1617,  that 
was  donated  by  mariners  saved  from  an  unnamed 
disaster  at  sea.  A  modern  New  World  example  is 
the  model  destroyer  donated  to  St.  Paul’s 
Lutheran  Church  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  by  a 
naval  officer  in  memory  of  his  recent  marriage, 
and  in  commemoration  of  all  naval  personnel 
serving  their  country. 

The  parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage  was 
formed  in  1889  to  serve  the  growing  community 
of  Portuguese  fishermen  in  Gloucester.  The 
building  shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  313 
was  modeled  after  a  church  on  the  island  of  San 
Miguel  in  the  Azores,  and  was  erected  in  1915  to 
replace  the  original  church  building  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  previous  year. 

Even  just  approaching  Our  Lady  of  Good 
Voyage,  the  observant  visitor  will  discover  a 


model  ship:  on  the  center  pedestal,  between  the 
twin  bell  towers,  the  Virgin  Mary  is  depicted 
holding  in  her  left  hand  a  model  of  a  fishing 
schooner,  a  symbol  of  the  church’s  role  as  the 
“Shrine  of  the  Fishermen.”  The  present  statue 
was  installed  in  1984  as  a  replacement  for  the  orig¬ 
inal  wooden  one  that  had  stood  for  sixty  years 
and  that  had  deteriorated  with  time.  Now  safely 
under  cover,  the  original  statue  is  on  display  in 
the  fisheries  section  of  the  museum  of  the  Cape 
Ann  Historical  Association.3 

Inside  the  church,  and  specifically  all  around 
the  nave,  one  finds  a  collection  of  some  twenty- 
six  ship  models  of  various  types.  Although  the 
models  are  old,  many  well  beyond  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  they  were  not  always  in  their  present  loca¬ 
tion.  When  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
repainted  some  years  ago,  the  Reverend  Eugene 
L.  Alves,  who  has  been  pastor  since  1974, 
retrieved  the  models  from  storage  and  had  them 
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positioned  around  the  periphery  of  the  nave 
where  they  could  be  seen. 

Although  the  models  were  constructed  by 
fishermen,  and  therefore  could  be  expected  to  be 
primarily  fishing  vessels,  the  collection  shows  an 
interesting  variety  both  in  the  types  of  vessels  rep¬ 
resented  as  well  as  in  the  level  of  construction. 
Some  models  are  quite  detailed  whereas  others  are 
more  simply  executed  and  reminiscent  of  folk  art. 

Shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  314  is  a 
grouping  of  the  models  under  the  choir  loft  at  the 
rear  of  the  church.  We  can  see  four  two-masted 
fishing  vessels,  as  well  as  a  clipper  ship  and  a  war¬ 
ship.  At  first  glance,  the  warship  looks  like  the 
USS  Constitution;  however,  a  closer  inspection  of 
the  model  shows  two  rows  of  gun  ports  in  the 
white  painted  band  instead  of  one,  thus  ruling 


out  the  Constitution.  Other  vessels  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  include  a  North  Sea  trawler,  a  Maine  lobster 
boat,  and  an  earlier  type  of  New  England  fishing 
vessel  referred  to  as  a  “pinky.'’ 

One  model  in  the  collection  particularly 
stands  out,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  are  fortunate 
to  know  the  background.  It  is  a  white-hulled 
model  of  a  three-masted  schooner  and  was  given 
to  the  church  by  a  present  and  long-term  mem¬ 
ber,  Mrs.  Eleanor  (Didi)  Lewis.  If  you  stood  in 
the  church  facing  the  altar,  you  would  see  it 
halfway  back  on  the  right-hand  side.  The  model, 
shown  in  the  photograph  on  page  315  was  made 
over  fifty  years  ago  by  Hiram  Day,  a  Gloucester 
fisherman  and  the  uncle  of  Didi  Lewis.  After  he 
gave  it  to  her,  it  stood  on  a  shelf  in  her  home  for 
many  years,  but  in  time  she  became  concerned 


Schooner  model  made  by  Hiram  Day.  Photograph  by  Paul  Dustin. 
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that  the  model  might  be  damaged  and  so  decided 
to  give  it  to  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage. 

The  church  contains  three  other  related 
objects  that  are  also  of  note,  although  they  are  not 
strictly  part  of  the  ship  model  collection.  One  is 
the  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  directly  over  the 
main  altar,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  silver 
model  of  the  American  fishing  schooner 
Columbia.  The  statue  was  made  in  Oporto, 
Portugal,  and  was  presented  to  the  church  in  1949 
to  replace  an  earlier  statue  that  had  also  been  cre¬ 
ated  in  Portugal. 

Another  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  object  of 
all.  It  is  not  a  ship  model,  however,  but  a  silver 
crown.  Just  to  the  left  of  the  sanctuary,  the  crown 
can  be  seen  displayed  on  a  pedestal  surmounted 
by  the  silver  model  of  a  small  vessel.  The  two  are 
not  connected,  but  the  silver  vessel  has  its  own 
significance,  as  you  will  read  below.  The  crown, 
however,  is  a  votive  offering. 

Here  are  their  stories.  In  1894,  the  fishing 
schooner  Mary  P.  Mesquita,  Captain  Joseph  P. 
Mesquita,  Master,  was  run  down  and  sunk  in 
heavy  fog  on  Georges  Bank  by  the  Liverpool- 
bound  Cunard  liner  Saxonia.  The  Saxonid s 
lifeboats  subsequently  rescued  Captain  Mesquita 
and  all  of  his  crew,  save  one  man.  In  grateful 
thanks  for  their  deliverance,  Captain  Mesquita 
vowed  to  initiate  an  annual  religious  celebration 
at  his  church  and  to  provide  a  crown,  symboliz¬ 
ing  their  rescue,  for  use  in  the  church’s  proces¬ 
sion.  Upon  his  return  to  Gloucester,  Captain 
Mesquita  and  its  pastor,  Father  DeBem,  arranged 
to  have  this  silver  crown  made  in  Portugal.  Ever 
since  then,  the  crown  has  been  used  in  religious 
festivals,  notably  “The  Festival  of  the  Crowning,” 
a  tradition  initiated  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Queen  Isabella  of  Portugal,  and  begun  in 
Gloucester  in  1902.4 

Returning  to  the  little  silver  model,  I  learned 
from  Father  Alves  that  it  was  a  relatively  recent 
donation  from  the  mid-1980s.  A  parishioner  by 
the  name  of  Turbia  Cecilio  Norte,  in  the  name  of 
her  husband  and  sons,  all  Gloucester  fishermen, 


Votive  Crown.  Photograph  by  Paul  Dustin. 

donated  this  to  the  church  as  a  lasting  remem¬ 
brance.  Like  the  crown,  it  also  was  fashioned  in 
Portugal.  Both  in  shape  and  in  symbolism,  it  par¬ 
ticularly  attests  to  the  church’s  tradition  as  the 
“fisherman’s  church.” 

Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage  is  a  church  that 
both  through  its  existence  and  its  unique  model 
collection  bears  testimony  to  its  connection  with 
the  sea.  In  fact,  in  a  general  sense,  even  though  we 
may  not  realize  it,  we  encounter  this  connection 
every  time  we  enter  the  nave  of  a  church,  since 
the  very  word  “nave”  is  derived  from  its  Latin  ori¬ 
gin  navis,  or  “ship.”  For  all  of  these  reasons,  the 
model  collection  at  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage  as 
well  as  the  sites  mentioned  in  Basil  Harley’s  book 
serve  as  examples  of  a  special  niche  in  the  model¬ 
er’s  world. 
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Notes 


1.  The  pamphlet  “Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage,  Shrine 
of  the  Fishermen”  with  its  subtitle  “History  of  the 
Parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Voyage”  by  Alice  Rose 
Krueger  is  available  to  visitors  at  the  church.  It  gives  a 
concise  and  very  readable  history  of  the  church  from 
its  founding  in  1889  to  the  present.  The  background 
material  in  this  modeler’s  note  is  largely  taken  from  it. 
I  also  want  to  thank  the  current  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Eugene  L.  Alves,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Lewis  for  their 
helpful  discussions  and  insight. 

2.  Basil  Harley,  Church  Ships  (Norwich,  England: 
Canterbury  Press,  1994).  ISBN  1-85311-094-9. 

3.  The  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association  is  located  at 
27  Pleasant  Street,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  The 
association’s  library  also  has  an  extensive  file  on  the 
history  of  the  church.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to 


Mrs.  Ellen  R.  Nelson,  the  association’s 
librarian/archivist,  for  her  help. 

4.  This  account  of  Captain  Mesquita  is  from  a  report 
written  by  the  late  New  England  historian  Alton  Hall 
Blackington  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
Saturday,  26  May  1934.  A  copy  of  the  newspaper  arti¬ 
cle  is  in  the  Cape  Ann  Historical  Association’s  library. 
The  date  of  1894  differs  from  that  of  1900  given  in  the 
church’s  pamphlet,  although  the  two  accounts  con¬ 
cerning  the  crown  are  essentially  the  same.  I  have  cho¬ 
sen  to  incorporate  the  newspaper’s  date  since  it  cites 
Captain  Mesquita’s  wife  as  the  source.  What  is  more 
significant,  however,  is  that  the  crown  has  been  used 
since  that  time  in  religious  ceremonies.  Until  his  death 
in  1933,  Captain  Mesquita  himself  carried  the  crown 
in  processions. 
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John  Lyman  Book  Awards  for  2000 
Selected  by  the  North  American  Society 

for  Oceanic  History 


At  its  annual  meeting  held  earlier  this  month 
in  Kingston,  Ontario,  the  North  American 
Society  for  Oceanic  History  announced  the  recip¬ 
ients  of  its  John  Lyman  Book  Awards  that  recog¬ 
nized  what  the  awards  committee  judged  to  be 
the  best  books  published  in  2000  in  each  of  four 
categories  of  maritime  and  naval  history.  The 
committee  members  were  James  C.  Bradford, 
Texas  A  &  M  University;  James  M.  Morris, 
Christopher  Newport  University;  William 
Peterson,  Mystic  Seaport  Museum;  and  Richard 
Turk,  Allegheny  College. 

Canadian  naval  and  maritime  history: 

Arnold  Hague,  Allied  Convoy  System , 
I939~I945  (Vanwell  Publishing  in  Canada; 
Chatham  Publishing  in  Great  Britain). 

U.S.  naval  and  maritime  history: 

William  Henry  Flayhart  III,  The  American 
Line,  1871-1902  (W.  W.  Norton). 


Lisa  Norling,  Captain  Ahab  Had  a  Wife:  New 
England  Women  and  the  Whalefishery, 
1720-1870  (University  of  North  Carolina 
Press). 

Honorable  mention: 

Ralph  Linwood  Snow  and  Douglas  K.  Lee,  A 
Shipyard  in  Maine:  Percy  &  Small  and  the 
Great  Schooner  (Tilbury  House  Publishers 
and  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum). 

Reference  work  and  published  primary  source: 

David  Freeman,  Canadian  Warship  Names 
(Vanwell  Publishing). 

Biography  and  autobiography: 

Spencer  Tucker,  Andrew  Foote:  Civil  War 
Admiral  on  Western  Waters  (Naval  Institute 
Press). 
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Book  Reviews 


ALISON  Games,  Migration  and  the  Origins  of  the 
English  Atlantic  World.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
London,  Harvard  University  Press,  1999.  322 
pages,  11  black-and-white  illustrations,  list  of 
archival  sources,  index.  ISBN  0-67457-381-1. 
$45.00. 

Alison  Games  investigates  early  English  set¬ 
tlement  on  America’s  East  Coast,  explores  the 
assumptions  and  expectations  that  migrants 
brought  to  the  process  of  colonization,  and  con¬ 
siders  their  conception  of  how  society  was  consti¬ 
tuted  and  how  it  could  be  replicated  in  a  new  set¬ 
ting.  The  study  of  migration  to  the  different 
colonies  has  been  uneven.  One  goal  of  this  book 
is  to  provide  a  comparative  study  of  early  seven¬ 
teenth-century  migration  to  the  English  colonies 
on  the  North  America  mainland  and  on  the 
islands.  Games  has  followed  the  method  of  other 
historians  of  migration  who  have  used  a  port  reg¬ 
ister  or  a  ship’s  passenger  list  as  a  starting  point 
for  an  examination  of  the  experiences  of  travelers 
to  America.  She  analyzes  the  London  port  regis¬ 
ter  for  1635,  when  almost  five  thousand  people 
sailed  for  England’s  Atlantic  colonies,  and  argues 
that  this  record  affords  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
investigate  the  English  Atlantic  world  in  the  cru¬ 
cial  first  decades  of  its  creation.  Her  study  is 
informed  by  a  substantial  database,  the  result  of 
meticulous  reading  of  surviving  archival  and 
printed  sources  for  all  the  early  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  colonies  in  order  to  discover  what  became  of 
the  travelers  who  left  London  in  1635. 
Approximately  twenty-seven  percent  of  the  origi¬ 


nal  cohort  could  be  traced,  and  wherever  possible 
Games  allows  the  individuals  who  survived  in  the 
records  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Migration  and  the  Origins  of  the  English 
Atlantic  World  offers  a  snapshot  of  a  narrow  seg¬ 
ment  of  society,  but  the  varied  aspirations  of  the 
immigrants  who  left  London  in  1635  occasionally 
allow  Games  to  widen  her  frame  of  analysis.  She 
compensates  for  the  chronological  narrowness  of 
her  project  by  considering  the  range  of  Atlantic 
settlements.  She  also  engages  with  a  maturing  lit¬ 
erature  on  Atlantic  history.  This  book  shows  con¬ 
vincingly  that  the  emerging  Atlantic  world  was 
shaped  by  a  web  of  interactions — maritime,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  commercial — that  drew  together  a 
range  of  disparate  events  and  experiences.  At  the 
center  of  this  study  lie  four  particular  areas  of  the 
British  Atlantic  world — the  West  Indies  (illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  colonies  of  Providence  and  Barbados), 
Bermuda,  the  Chesapeake,  and  New  England. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  common  experiences  in 
the  different  colonies,  but  where  differences  due 
to  destination  are  significant,  Games  offers  a  dis¬ 
cussion  shaped  by  each  colony.  She  is  constrained 
by  gaps  in  surviving  records  and  where  evidence 
permits  discussion  of  only  one  region,  she  focus¬ 
es  on  that  place.  Throughout,  she  is  frank  about 
the  paucity  of  the  evidence  in  some  areas  and 
never  undermines  her  arguments  by  seeking  to 
claim  too  much. 

Emigration  secured  and  ultimately  defined 
the  English  Atlantic  world.  The  1630s  witnessed 
the  largest  growth  rate  in  colonial  populations  for 
any  single  decade  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
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migration  was  responsible  for  this  growth. 
Games’s  scholarly  investigation  manages  to  con¬ 
vey  the  excitement  and  tension  of  the  process  of 
emigration,  as  English  men  and  women  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  allure  of  remote,  developing  lands. 
Anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  nonconformists 
had  difficulty  in  escaping  Laud’s  England.  Family 
groups  seem  to  have  arranged  to  meet  to  board 
particular  ships,  and  food  supplies  could  be  dan¬ 
gerously  depleted  as  emigrants  waited  to  set  sail. 
Travelers  who  sailed  with  insufficient  clothing 
were  forced  to  keep  below  decks  in  all  but  fine 
weather  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  health  and 
that  of  others.  If  migrants  survived,  demographic 
differences  between  the  traveling  populations  put 
significant  constraints  on  recreating  community 
life.  Most  travelers  to  America  at  this  period  were 
young  male  servants,  and  the  family  structures  set 
up  in  the  colonies  bore  only  a  faint  resemblance 
to  those  that  had  been  left  behind. 

Although  quantitative  comparisons  between 
colonies  proved  difficult,  Games  effectively  con¬ 
siders  religious  disputes,  the  mobility  of  settlers 
(the  majority  of  the  1635  cohort  moved  on  from 
their  first  settlement),  and  the  painful  process  of 
social  integration  and  consolidation.  She  also 
sheds  light  on  the  practicalities  of  trade  and 
shows  that  colonial  residents  and  visitors  main¬ 
tained  contact  with  England  and  with  other 
colonies  despite  geographic  distance.  Migration 
and  the  Origins  of  the  English  Atlantic  World  offers 
valuable  insights  into  the  seventeenth-century 
Atlantic  world  and  will  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  historians  of  the  period. 

Marguerite  Lincoln 
National  Maritime  Museum 
Greenwich,  London 

R.  A.  DONKIN,  Beyond  Price.  Pearls  and  Pearl- 
Fishing:  Origins  to  the  Age  of  Discoveries. 
Philadelphia:  American  Philosophical  Society, 
1998.  xxi  +  448  pages,  40  maps,  72  figures,  of 


which  one  is  in  color,  12  tables,  bibliography,  6 
indices.  Hardcover,  8V2"  x  11".  ISBN  0-87169- 
224-4. 

This  is  a  work  of  stunning,  indeed  intimidat¬ 
ing,  erudition.  It  is  likely  that  R.  A.  Donkin  has 
uncovered  virtually  every  reference  to  pearls  to  be 
found  in  any  literature  up  to  about  1500.  The 
zoological,  botanical,  historical,  and  philological 
detail  is  quite  overwhelming.  No  source,  whether 
literary,  pictorial  (many  of  them  reproduced  in 
this  book),  or  archaeological,  and  whether 
European,  Indian,  Chinese,  or  Islamic,  seems  to 
have  been  missed,  although  it  may  be  noted  that 
archaeology  plays  a  comparatively  minor  role,  for 
pearls  wear  away  over  time  and  so  are  lost  to  us. 
There  are,  for  example,  a  total  of  2,782  footnotes 
covering  over  ninety  pages,  and  a  sixty-page  bib¬ 
liography.  Two  chapters  on  folklore,  biology,  and 
ecology  are  followed  by  accounts  of  pearls  in  the 
ancient  Middle  East,  the  classical  world,  the 
Islamic  world,  India,  China,  the  medieval  world, 
and  then  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  in  the  age  of 
discoveries,  roughly  to  late  in  the  sixteenth  centu¬ 
ry.  This  work  will  stand,  probably  forever,  as  the 
essential  text  and  reference  for  any  discussion  of 
pearls  in  any  context  in  the  period  covered. 

This  said,  as  a  historian,  I  did  find  there  were 
far  more  trees  than  wood.  In  his  (successful) 
attempt  to  be  completely  exhaustive,  Donkin  has 
produced  a  work  that  at  times  is  quite  numbing 
in  its  detail.  Although  this  is  essentially  a  compi¬ 
lation,  some  general  themes  can  be  extracted. 

Pearls  have  had  very  different  significances  in 
different  times  and  places.  They  were  little  valued 
in  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  New  World,  where 
shells  were  preferred  for  ornamentation.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  most  parts  of  the  Old  World  they 
rivaled  precious  stones  as  coveted  objects  of  dis¬ 
play  and  ornamentation.  They  differed  from  pre¬ 
cious  stones  in  one  important  respect,  which  is 
that  pearls,  because  of  their  great  variability  in 
fineness  and  size,  could  be  available  to  most  peo¬ 
ple:  even  less  wealthy  people  could  afford  a  flawed 
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or  small  pearl.  Nevertheless,  they  were  most  obvi¬ 
ously  found  in  the  great  centers  of  wealth:  Delhi, 
especially  under  the  great  Mughals,  or 
Constantinople,  or  Baghdad  under  the  Abbasids. 
Pearls  were  much  sought  after  in  Imperial  Rome, 
China  through  the  various  dynasties,  and 
medieval  Europe.  However,  they  had  the  widest 
provenance  and  greatest  culturally  determined 
value  in  India.  This  may  merely  reflect  the  fact 
that  the  two  most  important  sources  of  fine  pearls 
were  nearby:  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Straits  of 
Mannar  between  southern  India  and  Sri  Lanka. 
However,  it  could  well  be  that  there  were  cultur¬ 
al  reasons  as  well.  Donkin  claims  that  there  was  a 
greater  tolerance  of  display  and  luxury  in  Hindu 
and  Buddhist  cultures,  as  compared  with  Rome, 
China,  and  the  early  Muslim  world.  In  all  of 
these,  ostentatious  display  was  sometimes  subject 
to  criticism  or  satire.  At  least  in  the  case  of  China, 
this  was  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  the  pearls 
came  from  outside  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and 
hence  were  foreign  and  by  definition  inferior. 

Pearls  were  collected  at  great  human  cost. 
Divers,  often  servile  or  at  least  bonded,  dove  to 
depths  of  eight  or  more  fathoms  (up  to  fifty  feet) 
and  obviously  were  constrained  to  stay  sub¬ 
merged  for  long  periods  of  time.  Donkin’s  strict 
adherence  to  using  only  contemporary,  that  is, 
pre-1500,  sources  means  that  we  get  little  detail 
on  the  actual  process  of  collection.  There  are, 
however,  copious  descriptions  of  trade  in  pearls, 
and  of  the  many  uses  to  which  they  were  put. 
Primarily  used  for  ornamentation,  pearls  also  had 
several  other  roles:  as  booty,  as  tribute,  as  gifts, 
and  in  iconography.  They  had  important  symbol¬ 
ic  meanings  in  many  cultures.  In  both  Hinduism 
and  Buddhism,  they  were  closely  associated  with 
the  full  moon.  Pearls  were  also  believed  to  have 
considerable  medicinal  properties.  They  were 
used  as  amulets  to  ward  off  disease.  Ground  up, 
they  were  used  to  cure  eye  diseases,  an  Indian 
remedy  that  spread  worldwide.  In  many  areas, 
people  also  used  pearls  as  an  antidote  to  poison, 
and  to  reduce  fever. 


This  is,  obviously,  the  standard  work  on  the 
subject.  In  its  detail  and  lack  of  analysis,  it  is  a 
curiously  old-fashioned  work.  Yet,  it  certainly  has 
immense  value  as  a  work  of  reference.  Such  books 
are,  in  these  cost-conscious  times,  difficult  to  get 
published.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  making  such  a  luxurious 
and  copious  work  available. 

M.  N.  Pearson 
University  of  New  South  Wales 
Sydney,  Australia 

James  Henderson,  Sent  Forth  a  Dove:  Discovery 
of  the  Duyfken.  Nedlands  Western  Australia, 
University  of  Western  Australia  Press,  1999.  xiv  + 
218  pages,  illustrations,  index.  Hardcover.  ISBN 
1-87626-824-7.  $45.00. 

On  11  January  1997,  in  the  Australian  town  of 
Freemantle,  Crown  Prince  Willem-Alexander  of 
the  Netherlands  gave  the  signal  to  begin  con¬ 
struction  of  a  replica  of  a  ship  named  Duyfken 
(little  dove)  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company 
(Dutch  abbreviation:  VOC).  Nearly  four  hun¬ 
dred  years  earlier  in  1606,  the  yacht  Duyfken 
explored  the  waters  southeast  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  shipmaster  Willem  Janszoon  and  the  mer¬ 
chant  Jan  Lodewijkszoon  van  Rosingeyn  sailed 
along  the  southern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The 
Torres  Strait,  separating  New  Guinea  from 
Australia,  was  seen  by  them  as  a  deep  inlet.  They 
sailed  on  in  a  southern  direction  and  reached 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
and  the  northern  tip  of  Australia,  Cape  York. 

The  coastal  area  of  Australia  was  not  very 
promising  and  the  Dutch  considered  the  local 
population  as  uncivilized.  In  an  encounter  with 
the  Aborigines,  several  Dutchmen  died.  At  about 
130  southern  latitude,  the  Dutch  decided  to 
return.  Cape  Keerweer  (Return  again)  can  still  be 
found  on  the  map.  Back  in  Banda,  the  results  of 
the  expedition  were  reported,  but  no  further 
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exploration  was  undertaken.  The  VOC  was  only 
starting  its  activities  and  had  priorities  other  than 
exploring  unknown  and  unpromising  territories. 

Although  there  was  no  continuation  of  the 
explorations  by  Duyfken,  her  voyage  was  of  his¬ 
toric  importance.  Willem  Janszoon  and  Jan 
Lodewijkszoon  van  Rosingeyn  are  the  first 
Europeans  known  to  have  reached  Australia.  This 
is  why  for  Australians  Willem  Janszoon  and  the 
Duyfken  are  what  Columbus  and  the  Santa  Maria 
are  for  the  Americans. 

In  Sent  Forth  a  Dove,  James  Henderson,  him¬ 
self  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  the  replica 
project,  reconstructs  the  fascinating  career  of  this 
intrepid  little  ship,  tells  the  story  of  the  building 
of  the  replica,  and  describes  his  own  quest  for  the 
Duyfken  that  finally  took  him  to  the  remote  cor¬ 
ner  of  Australia  where  its  European  history  began. 

A  part  of  the  book  has  only  indirectly  to  do 
with  maritime  history:  it  is  on  the  fund-raising, 
organization,  and  networking  necessary  to  realize 
the  project  of  rebuilding  the  Duyfken.  Much 
attention  is  paid  to  Henderson’s  efforts  to  retrace 
the  Aborigines’  stories  on  the  landing  of  the 
Duyfken.  Unfortunately,  those  stories  vary  a  great 
deal  and  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  later 
European  sources,  rendering  it  impossible  to 
relate  them  directly  to  the  historic  events  of  1606. 
The  Aboriginal  stories  do  make  clear,  however, 
that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Australia’s  west 
coast  are  aware  of  the  distinction  between  the 
Dutch  landing  and  the  English  settlement  of 
Australia.  In  that  sense,  they  preceded  the  rising 
interest  in  the  Dutch  dimension  of  Australia’s  his¬ 
tory  during  recent  years.  The  reconstruction  of 
the  Duyfken  could  never  have  been  realized  with¬ 
out  this  new  interest  in  the  oldest  European  his¬ 
tory  of  Australia. 

Although  the  book  aims  at  a  popular  aca¬ 
demic  approach,  it  is  not  always  written  very  well. 
For  passionate  students  of  Australian  maritime 
history,  this  will  not  be  a  problem.  The  attractive 
iconographic  mixture,  often  in  color,  of  historic 
images,  photos  of  contemporary  landscapes  and 


participants  in  the  reconstruction,  and  indispen¬ 
sable  maps  make  this  more  than  attractive. 

The  most  interesting,  yet  fascinating  and 
intriguing,  dimension  of  the  book  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  Aboriginal  contribution,  which  is  more 
than  an  exercise  of  political  correctness.  That  is 
why  Henderson  deserves  respect  when  he  express¬ 
es  his  hope  “that  fair  winds  will  carry  our  Duyfken 
into  the  next  century  with  an  enduring  message 
of  national  and  international  tolerance  and  good¬ 
will,”  perhaps  even  a  few  “lasten”  of  generosity 
and  reconciliation,  despite  his  tendency  to 
romanticize  Australia’s  discovery  by  Europeans. 

Louis  Sicking 
Leiden,  The  Netherlands 

Dave  Horner,  Shipwreck:  A  Saga  of  Sea  Tragedy 
and  Sunken  Treasure.  Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York: 
Sheridan  House,  1999.  295  pages,  illustrations, 
appendices,  bibliography,  index.  Hardcover. 
ISBN  1-57409-084-4.  $24.95. 

Undersea  archaeology  has  long  captured  the 
world’s  imagination.  Since  time  immemorial,  div¬ 
ing  teams  in  rivers,  bays,  and  virtually  every  ocean 
and  sea  have  been  searching  for  and  exploring 
sunken  and  decaying  wrecks.  The  current  appli¬ 
cation  of  sophisticated  equipment  and  method¬ 
ologies  by  high  tech  fortune  hunters  has 
intensified  interest  in  this  burgeoning  phase  of 
exploration.  Many  of  these  wrecks  contain  treas¬ 
ure,  and  when  the  priceless  artifacts  are  brought 
to  the  surface,  accounts  of  these  endeavors  are 
greeted  with  enthusiasm.  Such  recently  touted 
works  as  Clive  Cussler’s  The  Sea  Hunters:  True 
Adventures  with  Famous  Shipwrecks  (199 6)  and 
Gary  Kinder’s  Ship  of  Gold  in  the  Deep  Blue  Sea 
(1998)  have  found  a  wide  and  receptive  audience. 

Shipwreck,  by  Dave  Horner,  adds  an  exciting 
and  vividly  documented  episode  to  the  long  his¬ 
tory  of  undersea  exploration.  Relying  for  the 
most  part  on  the  extraordinary  memoirs  of  a 
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Spanish  priest  attempting  to  return  to  Spain  from 
Peru  in  1654,  Horner  chronicles  not  only  one 
man’s  remarkable  odyssey,  but  opens  a  window 
on  the  cruel  fate  of  several  mid-seventeenth-cen- 
tury  efforts  by  Spanish  treasure  fleets  to  convey 
millions  of  dollars  in  precious  metals  to  the 
coffers  of  King  Philip  IV,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  revealing  commentary  on  Spain’s  crit¬ 
ical  dependency  upon  the  resources  of  its  New 
World  colonies. 

Through  the  reminiscences  of  Padre  Diego 
Portichuelo  de  Rivadeneira,  located  in  the 
Archivo  General  de  Indias  in  Seville,  Horner  has 
pieced  together  a  truly  remarkable  tale.  In  his 
effort  to  return  to  Spain,  the  Spanish  priest  first 
witnessed  and  recorded  in  1654  the  sinking  of  the 
treasure  fleet’s  capitana  (flag  ship)  off  the  desolate 
coast  of  Ecuador.  Resuming  his  voyage  to  Spain 
later  in  that  year,  the  priest  was  one  of  only  a 
handful  of  individuals  to  survive  the  wreck  in  the 
Bahamas  of  the  treasure  ship  Nuestra  Senora  de  las 
Maravillas.  Still  another  year  later,  within  sight  of 
his  final  destination,  Cadiz,  the  padre’s  ship  was 
lost  in  battle  with  the  British  navy,  and  he  was 
made  a  prisoner. 

Although  Horner  might  be  cited  for  having 
relied  excessively  upon  passage  after  passage  taken 
verbatim  from  the  padre’s  record,  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  that  any  attempt  at  paraphrasing 
could  have  equaled  the  richness  in  language  and 
detail  left  behind  by  this  remarkably  literate, 
observant,  and  crucial  witness.  The  excitement  in 
this  work  comes  from  contemporary  reportage; 
the  padre’s  account  covers  these  events  in  such 
vivid,  explicit,  and  eloquent  detail  that  it  is  hard 
to  fault  Horner  for  his  decision  to  flavor  the  story 
with  extensive  quotes  from  the  priest’s  record. 

Shipwreck  is  composed  primarily  of  three 
parts.  The  first  is  the  saga  of  the  three  doomed 
treasure  fleets  chronicled  by  the  priest  during  the 
years  1654  and  1655.  The  second  theme  docu¬ 
ments  the  repeated  efforts  made  by  Spain 
between  1656  and  1683  to  salvage  the  Maravillas, 
“one  of  the  world’s  great  lost  treasure  ships”  (page 


184).  The  third  theme — confined  to  a  concluding 
chapter — documents  late  twentieth-century 
efforts,  including  those  of  Horner,  to  locate, 
explore,  and  continue  the  effort  to  salvage  the 
capitana  and  Maravillas. 

Of  the  three  themes,  the  first  is  the  most 
significant.  The  padre’s  minutely  detailed  account 
of  the  sinking  of  the  capitana  and  the  immediate 
efforts  to  recover  its  valuable  cargo  documents  a 
colonial  system  flawed  at  every  level  by  institu¬ 
tionalized  corruption.  The  merchant  community 
and  ships’  officers  brashly  smuggled  unregistered 
silver  coin,  bullion,  and  other  precious  goods  on 
board  the  treasure  fleets  in  order  to  avoid  paying 
the  duties  required  to  offset  the  crown’s  cost  of 
protecting  the  fleet.  Accomplices  assisted  at  every 
step  of  this  procedure.  When  the  ship  broke  up 
on  the  shoals  off  Ecuador,  the  amount  of  treasure 
pilfered  by  the  salvors  far  exceeded  what  was 
finally  delivered  to  the  crown.  Untold  numbers 
took  part  in  this  blatant  thievery.  The  consequent 
loss  of  treasure  handicapped  the  crown’s  ability  to 
achieve  fiscal  solvency  and  maintain  its  position 
as  a  world  power. 

The  final  chapter  underlines  the  degree  to 
which  technological  innovation,  regulatory 
obstruction,  political  intrigue,  and  cutthroat 
competition  have  come  increasingly  to  influence 
the  industry,  all  factors  that  Horner  faced  in 
undertaking  his  exploration  in  the  southern  seas. 
All  told,  then,  Shipwreck  considerably  widens  our 
knowledge  of  marine  exploration  and  salvaging. 
It  is  without  question  an  important  story  that  is 
commendably  documented  and  told  in  a  truly 
engaging  manner. 

Jeffrey  J.  Safford 
Montana  State  University 

Elizabeth  M.  Nuxoll  and  Mary  A. 
Gallagher,  eds.,  The  Papers  of  Robert  Morris, 
1/81—1/84,  Volume  9:  January  1— October  30,  1/84 
(Pittsburgh:  University  of  Pittsburgh  Press,  1999). 
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lxii  +  1,026  pages,  illustrations,  appendices,  index. 
ISBN  0-82294-055-8.  $90.00. 

Almost  thirty  years  after  the  initiation  of  the 
project  to  uncover,  transcribe,  and  edit  for  publi¬ 
cation  Robert  Morris’s  papers  from  his  period  as 
superintendent  of  finance,  the  final  volume  has 
been  published.  Only  a  microform  supplement, 
containing  transcriptions  of  pertinent  documents 
only  of  specialist  interest,  is  still  to  come. 

Volume  nine  covers  the  final  months  of 
Morris’s  career  as  financier,  from  January  to 
October  1784.  Papers  for  this  period  document 
his  problems  as  he  endeavors  to  complete  his 
public  business  and  return  to  private  life  with 
honor.  Simultaneously,  they  demonstrate  his 
reentry  into  private  business  on  a  large  scale  and 
his  attendant  difficulties  and  accomplishments  in 
the  new  commercial  environment  that  followed 
the  establishment  of  the  new  nation. 

As  with  the  previous  volume,  Nuxoll  and 
Gallagher  have  expanded  the  range  of  material 
they  include  beyond  Morris’s  complete  diary  and 
a  thorough  collection  of  his  official  correspon¬ 
dence  to  incorporate  a  substantial  body  of  his 
personal  business  papers.  This  material  illustrates 
his  struggles  to  finance  payments  to  the  army  on 
its  disbandment,  his  efforts  to  promote  trade  in 
the  face  of  foreign  barriers,  his  opposition  to 
paper  money,  and  conflicts  over  the  Bank  of 
North  America  and  its  Philadelphia  rival.  His  pri¬ 
vate  papers  also  demonstrate  the  range  of  his 
commercial  interests,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
his  personal  investments  in  foreign  trade,  such  as 
his  tobacco  contracts  with  the  French  Farmers 
General  and  the  voyage  of  the  Empress  of  China  to 
Canton  (the  first  such  American  enterprise). 

Three  significant  contemporary  controversies 
receive  detailed  attention  in  separate  appendices: 
the  events  leading  up  to  Robert  Morris’s  resigna¬ 
tion  and  its  aftermath,  the  clashes  over  the 
American  banking  system,  and  the  financier’s 
submission  of  his  accounts  after  his  resignation. 
Appendix  III  prints,  in  facsimile  form,  both  his 


own  statement  of  accounts  and  Joseph  Nourse’s 
statement  in  response  to  the  congressional 
inquiries  in  1791. 

The  principal  value  of  this  volume  to  mar¬ 
itime  historians  lies  in  the  mass  of  documents  it 
presents  detailing  Morris’s  various  commercial 
ventures.  It  contains  not  only  further  material  on 
the  China  enterprise,  but  a  treasure  trove  of  cor¬ 
respondence  illustrating  the  range  of  his  business 
interests  and  the  opportunities  and  problems 
with  which  he  and  other  Aanerican  businessmen 
were  faced  in  the  period  immediately  following 
the  emergence  of  the  new  nation  on  the  world 
stage.  These  documents  also  reveal  the  political 
weakness  of  the  union  that  led  to  the  calling  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

Nuxoll  and  Gallagher,  their  precursors,  and 
their  collaborators  have  produced  in  The  Papers  of 
Robert  Morris  an  excellent  example  of  documen¬ 
tary  publication.  It  is  consistently  carefully 
researched,  coherently  and  systematically  organ¬ 
ized,  thoroughly  documented,  and  cogently  pre¬ 
sented.  Once  again,  the  brief  introductory  essay 
provides  a  clear  contextual  framework  for  the 
papers  and  a  thoughtful  analysis  of  Robert 
Morris’s  role  in  the  post-war  economic  and  polit¬ 
ical  developments  in  the  United  States.  This  vol¬ 
ume  and  the  entire  series  will  prove  a  valuable 
resource  to  historians  of  the  period  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Paul  E.  Fontenoy 
North  Carolina  Maritime  Museum 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina 

James  A.  Lewis,  Neptune’s  Militia:  The  Frigate 
South  Carolina  during  the  American  Revolution. 
Kent,  Ohio,  and  London:  Kent  State  University 
Press  (P.O.  Box  5190,  Kent,  Ohio  44242-0001), 
1999.  x  +  235  pages,  two  illustrations,  one  appen¬ 
dix,  notes,  bibliography,  index.  Hardcover,  6V4"  x 
91A".  ISBN  0-87338-632-9.  $39.00. 
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The  frigate  South  Carolina  was  the  largest 
warship  to  serve  the  revolutionary  cause  during 
the  War  of  American  Independence.  She  flew  the 
flag  not  of  the  Continental  Navy,  but  of  the 
South  Carolina  Navy.  Her  career  took  her  from 
Amsterdam  to  Spain  to  Havana  to  the  Bahamas 
to  Philadelphia,  and  finally  to  capture  by  the 
British  navy  off  the  Delaware  Capes.  In  spite  of 
the  importance  and  interest  of  this  story,  there 
hitherto  has  been  a  full-length  study  of  neither 
the  frigate  nor  her  commander,  Commodore 
Alexander  Gillon  of  the  South  Carolina  Navy. 
James  A.  Lewis,  a  fine  historian  and  an  excellent 
writer,  has  filled  the  gap  admirably.  His  book, 
exhaustively  researched,  fast  paced,  and  engaging¬ 
ly  written,  deserves  a  wide  audience. 

Lewis  makes  surprisingly  few  mistakes,  given 
the  wide  variety  of  sources  he  has  had  to  master. 
His  opening  chapters  deal  with  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  South  Carolina  (then  the  Indien)  and  a 
slightly  smaller  sister  ship  were  built  by  a  retired 
French  naval  officer.  (Lewis  does  not  know  what 
happened  to  the  sister  ship,  which  was  in  fact 
purchased  for  the  Dutch  navy  in  1781:  see  Jan 
Glete,  Navies  and  Nations:  Warships,  Navies  and 
State  Building  in  Europe  and  America,  1500—1860 
[two  volumes,  Stockholm,  1993],  1:284,  37on-)  He 
does  a  good  job  of  tracing  how  the  South  Carolina 
wound  up  being  leased  by  Gillon  for  the  South 
Carolina  Navy.  It  was  not  until  August  1781  that 
Gillon  was  able  to  sail  for  America,  and  he  was  at 
sea  only  a  short  time  until  contrary  winds  and 
shortage  of  provisions  forced  him  to  divert  to  La 
Coruija,  Spain. 

When  he  finally  arrived  at  Charleston  on  31 
December,  he  discovered  the  city  still  in  British 
hands.  He  diverted  the  ship  again,  this  time  to 
Havana.  Gillon  managed  to  negotiate  a  role  for 
her  in  the  Spanish  capture  of  New  Providence, 
the  capital  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  This  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  Lewis  knows  better  than  anyone  else,  having 
written  The  Final  Campaign  of  the  American 
Revolution:  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Spanish  Bahamas 
(Columbia,  S.C.,  1991). 


After  a  dispute  with  the  Spanish  commander 
of  the  expeditionary  force,  Gillon  left  the 
Bahamas  and  sailed  to  Philadelphia,  arriving  on 
29  May  1782.  It  took  six  months  to  repair  the 
South  Carolina,  which  had  never  been  given  the 
copper  bottom  she  needed  for  service  in  southern 
waters,  and  to  find  a  new  crew.  Gillon  was  neither 
a  popular  captain  nor  a  particularly  adept  ship 
handler,  and  few  sailors  or  marines  were  willing 
to  ship  on  for  another  cruise.  By  the  time  the 
frigate  was  ready,  Gillon  had  left  Philadelphia  to 
escape  the  ship’s  creditors.  He  delegated  com¬ 
mand  to  Captain  John  Joyner  of  the  South 
Carolina  Navy. 

The  South  Carolina's  final  cruise  was  a  brief 
one,  however.  On  20  December  1782,  she  was 
captured  by  three  British  frigates,  the  largest  of 
which,  Diomede,  44,  was  a  sister  ship  of  HMS 
Serapis.  (Lewis  here  makes  one  of  his  few  mis¬ 
takes,  calling  her  a  58.)  The  British  Navy  did  not 
want  her  (see  David  Lyon,  The  Sailing  Navy  List: 
All  the  Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy:  Built,  Purchased, 
and  Captured,  1688—1860  [London,  1993],  pages 
79-80,  232),  and  she  was  sold  to  a  private 
investor.  Lewis  speculates  that  eventually  she  was 
lost  in  the  Indian  Ocean  (as  was  the  Serapis). 

Lewis  discusses  the  fate  of  the  South 
Carolina's  crew,  many  of  whom  died  aboard  the 
notorious  British  prison  ship  Jersey.  He  concludes 
by  discussing  the  numerous  lawsuits  brought  by 
the  ship’s  creditors  and  former  crewmen,  the  last 
of  which  was  not  concluded  until  1856. 

His  appraisal  both  of  the  South  Carolina  and 
of  Gillon  seems  balanced  and  fair.  Although  heav¬ 
ily  armed,  the  South  Carolina  was  slow  and  often 
leaky.  Glete  considers  her  design  flawed,  and  her 
importance  may  have  been  as  an  inspiration  for 
the  superb  heavy  American  frigates  of  the  1790s. 
Gillon  needed  quick  wits  to  stay  ahead  of  his 
creditors  and  to  foil  the  numerous  mutinies  plot¬ 
ted  by  his  disgruntled  crew.  His  real  abilities,  as 
Lewis  indicates,  were  political  rather  than  nauti¬ 
cal.  The  picture  Lewis  paints  is  one  of  a  bit  of  a 
swindler,  albeit  one  of  exceptional  intelligence 
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and  adaptability.  Not  surprisingly,  he  died  in  1794 
as  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  delegation  in 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives. 

Jonathan  R.  Dull 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

John  E.  Talbott,  The  Pen  &  Ink  Sailor:  Charles 
Middleton  and  the  Kings  Navy,  1/78—1813.  Cass 
series  on  naval  policy  and  history.  London:  Frank 
Cass,  1998.  ix-xvi,  172  pages,  12  plates,  notes,  bib¬ 
liography,  index.  Hardcover,  ISBN  0-71464-898- 
1.  Softcover,  0-71464-452-8.  $22.50. 

Charles  Middleton  made  his  reputation  as  a 
British  naval  administrator  in  a  losing  cause — the 
American  War  of  Independence.  Assuming  the 
office  of  comptroller  of  the  navy  in  1778, 
Middleton  faced  the  daunting  task  of  mobilizing 
the  Royal  Navy  against  the  larger  combined  fleets 
of  France  and  Spain.  His  greatest  accomplish¬ 
ment  was  to  carry  through  two  technological 
improvements:  sheathing  warships’  bottoms  with 
copper  and  introducing  the  new  short-barreled 
carronade.  More  than  three  hundred  ships  were 
coppered,  including  eighty-two  ships  of  the  line, 
115  frigates,  and  102  sloops  and  cutters.  More  than 
150  ships  were  equipped  with  carronades,  includ¬ 
ing  thirty-six  battleships  and  sixty-three  frigates. 
By  making  British  warships  faster  and  increasing 
the  weight  of  their  broadsides,  these  two  innova¬ 
tions  did  much  to  redress  the  Royal  Navy’s 
numerical  inferiority.  It  is  likely  that  both  the 
copper  bottoms  and  the  “smashers”  played  a  role 
in  the  British  naval  victories  in  the  Caribbean  and 
at  Gibraltar. 

In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  navy’s  war¬ 
ships,  the  indefatigable  Middleton  also  took  over 
the  army’s  transport  service.  Earlier,  when  this 
had  been  managed  by  the  Treasury,  the  troops  in 
America  were  often  on  dangerously  short  rations. 
Middleton  instituted  a  convoy  system  and  cen¬ 
tralized  the  hiring  of  ships.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 


the  storehouses  in  New  York  and  Charleston  were 
bursting  with  provisions. 

John  Talbott  and  his  publisher,  Frank  Cass, 
have  produced  an  attractive  short  biography  of 
Middleton’s  naval  career,  furnished  with  appro¬ 
priate  black-and-white  illustrations  of  ships, 
sailors,  and  dockyards.  It  is  based  on  extensive 
work  in  both  published  and  manuscript  sources, 
carefully  cited  in  notes  and  bibliography. 

Although  generally  admiring  his  subject, 
Talbott  nevertheless  recognizes  some  of 
Middleton’s  shortcomings.  His  wartime  copper¬ 
ing  program  never  solved  the  problems  caused  by 
electrolytic  reactions  between  copper  sheathing 
and  the  iron  bolts  that  secured  ships’  frames. 
After  the  war  the  iron  bolts  had  to  be  replaced  by 
expensive  copper  ones.  Nor  was  the  carronade 
universally  praised;  it  was  inaccurate  and  imposed 
considerable  strain  on  ships’  structures.  The  long 
gun  remained  the  principal  armament  of  sailing 
warships  for  another  two  generations. 

Middleton’s  limitations  are  also  evident  in  his 
postwar  political  intrigues.  In  the  furious  political 
struggles  of  the  early  1780s,  the  comptroller  stood 
forth  as  an  “economical  reformer,”  bombarding 
successive  prime  ministers  with  plans  for  the  rad¬ 
ical  reform  of  the  civil  administration  of  the  navy. 
Eventually  he  gained  the  ear  of  the  younger  Pitt. 
In  1787  and  1788,  Pitt’s  reforming  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  Fees  in  the  Public  Offices  issued 
seven  detailed  reports  recommending  Middleton’s 
full  program  of  bureaucratic  restructuring.  Then, 
unaccountably,  the  subject  was  dropped.  Pitt  dis¬ 
missed  the  commission,  and  Middleton  resigned 
in  protest. 

What  had  happened?  Talbott  suggests  that 
the  strains  of  the  Regency  Crisis  had  distracted 
Pitt,  but  he  does  not  consider  whether  the  prime 
minister  had  learned  of  Middleton’s  surreptitious 
approach  to  his  old  chief,  Lord  Sandwich,  during 
the  crisis,  or  whether  Pitt’s  overall  political  agen¬ 
da  during  the  later  1780s  had  moved  him  away 
from  administrative  reform.  In  this  regard, 
Talbott’s  overall  characterization  of  Middleton’s 
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reform  efforts  comes  across  as  over-focused  on  his 
purely  naval  career — what  he  terms  Middleton’s 
“naval  mainspring.” 

This  is  also  true  of  Talbott’s  analysis  of  the 
source  of  Middleton’s  reform  ideas.  Talbott  links 
them  to  the  comptroller’s  experience  of  command 
at  sea.  Yet,  Middleton’s  sea  duty  had  ended  more 
than  a  decade  before  he  was  appointed  comptrol¬ 
ler.  His  largest  seagoing  command  had  been  a 
frigate.  Nor  do  the  complicated  committee  struc¬ 
tures  Middleton  recommended  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  fees  bear  much  relation  to  naval  com¬ 
mand  structure.  Talbott  has  less  to  say  about 
other  possible  sources  of  inspiration.  These  might 
well  include  the  moral  economy  of  evangelical¬ 
ism,  in  which  circles  Middleton  moved  during  his 
years  ashore  on  half  pay,  or  the  rational  spirit  of 
the  age  that  generated  other  administrative- 
reform  “zealots”  like  John  Palmer,  Patrick 
Colquhoun,  and  Jeremy  and  Samuel  Bentham. 

Administrative  squabbles  aside,  Talbott  ends 
on  a  high  note.  In  1805,  the  79-year-old 
Middleton  was  called  out  of  retirement  after 
another  reform  agitation  had  removed  his  kins¬ 
man  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Melville.  Appointed 
first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  ennobled  as  Lord 
Barham,  Middleton  once  again  faced  a  superior 
combination  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets. 
Talbott  describes  how  Middleton  summoned  up 
his  old  energy  in  planning  and  executing  the 
overall  strategy  of  what  would  become  the 
Trafalgar  Campaign. 

John  R.  Breihan 
Loyola  College 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Janet  C.  Gilmore,  The  World  of  the  Oregon 
Fish  boat:  A  Study  in  Maritime  Folklife.  Pullman, 
Washington:  Washington  State  University  Press, 
1999.  xiv  +  271  pages,  photographs,  maps,  draw¬ 
ings,  appendices,  footnotes,  bibliography,  index. 
Softcover.  ISBN  0-87422-171-4.  $22.95. 


It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  book  devoted  to  a 
West  Coast  fishery.  We  Westerners  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  fisheries  history  often  feel  neglected  by 
maritime  historians  based  in  the  East.  This  book 
treats  the  fishermen  and  their  shoreside  support 
people  from  a  folklorist’s  perspective,  and  their 
boats  as  artifacts.  Ms.  Gilmore’s  book  is  a  reprint 
of  a  dissertation  first  published  in  1986  by  UMI 
Research  in  Ann  Arbor.  She  has  followed  up  her 
original  research  in  a  preface  to  the  new  edition 
where  she  updates  after  twenty  years  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  her  subjects. 

Confining  her  research  to  the  small  commu¬ 
nity  of  Charleston  on  Coos  Bay,  Gilmore  exam¬ 
ines  the  backgrounds  of  eleven  fishermen  and  the 
boats  that  are  their  working  tools.  The  vessels  are 
classified  by  hull  configuration  and  type  of  fishing 
in  which  they  are  generally  employed.  As  trailers 
for  salmon  and  albacore  tuna,  crabbers, 
shrimpers,  and  draggers,  several  of  the  boats  typ¬ 
ically  engage  in  more  than  one  fishery  according 
to  seasons  and  market  factors.  Thus,  trailers  may 
run  crab  traps  in  the  winter,  then  troll  for  salmon 
in  the  spring  and  summer  and  for  albacore  in  the 
fall.  Draggers,  generally  larger  in  size  than  trailers, 
tow  trawl  nets  for  bottom  fish  and/or  shrimp,  and 
seldom  engage  in  other  fisheries. 

Conducted  with  obvious  sympathy  and 
respect  for  her  subjects,  Ms.  Gilmore’s  research  is 
thorough  and  detailed  to  the  extent  that  the  read¬ 
er  may  find  out  more  than  he  really  wants  to 
know.  The  academic  approach  is  useful  for  those 
who  thrive  on  minutiae,  but  this  is  somewhat 
heavy  going  for  those  who  merely  want  an 
overview  of  a  typical  Oregon  fishing  port  and  the 
men  and  boats  that  operate  from  there.  As  a  for¬ 
mer  commercial  fisherman,  I  found  the  most 
absorbing  parts  of  the  book  to  be  the  descriptions 
of  the  boats  themselves,  their  builders,  hull  types, 
fishing  gear,  specific  employment,  upkeep,  histo¬ 
ry,  and  color  schemes.  The  color  details  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  vessels’  usefulness,  but 
they  certainly  are  a  pertinent  aspect  of  boats  if 
one  regards  them  as  artifacts. 
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The  other  most  fascinating  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  transcripts  of  interviews  with  the 
fishermen,  wives,  maintenance  technicians,  and 
boatyard  workers.  Complete  as  actually  uttered, 
scrambled  syntax  and  all,  they  humanize  the  nar¬ 
rative  and  provide  useful  insight  into  the  mindset 
of  those  independent,  hard-working,  courageous 
toilers  of  the  sea.  All  in  all,  The  World  of  the 
Oregon  Fishboat:  A  Study  in  Maritime  Folklife  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  fisheries  history  and  will 
become  more  so  as  small,  one-man  market  boats 
and  their  operators  dwindle  in  number.  Due  to 
economic  factors  and  government  regulation, 
fewer  and  fewer  independent  fishermen  take  up 
the  work  every  year,  and  the  hundreds  of  small 
commercial  vessels  that  once  filled  every  West 
Coast  port  are  rapidly  fading  away.  Coos  Bay 
itself  has  become  more  tourist  and  pleasure  boat 
oriented  since  the  story  was  written. 

Edward  M.  Ries 
San  Diego,  California 

LOUISE  Crossley,  ED.,  Trial  by  Ice:  The  Antarctic 
Journals  of  John  King  Davis.  Bluntisham, 
Huntingdon,  England:  Bluntisham  Books  (Oak 
House,  Bluntisham,  Huntingdon,  England  PE17 
3Ls);  Norfolk,  England:  Erskine  Press  (The  Old 
Bakery,  Banham,  Norwich,  Norfolk,  England 
nri6  2Hw),  1997.  vii  +  203  pages,  36  illustrations, 
maps,  end  papers,  index.  ISBN  1-85297-047-2. 
$55.00. 

Many  diaries  of  polar  navigators  and  explor¬ 
ers  are  held  in  archives,  but  comparatively  few 
have  been  published  except  when  comprehensive¬ 
ly  edited  to  form  a  narrative.  For  many  of  these, 
the  reason  is  style,  but  there  are  exceptions  that 
lend  themselves  to  more  or  less  direct  transcrip¬ 
tion,  with  the  addition  of  editorial  commentary. 

1  hat  of  John  King  Davis  (1884-1967?)  provides 
an  excellent  example  for  two  reasons:  first,  its 
clarity  and  interest;  second,  the  number  of 


Antarctic  voyages  he  made  (seven)  between  1907 
and  1930,  five  of  which  he  commanded. 

The  preface  is  written  by  Philip  Law,  who  led 
the  Australian  National  Antarctic  Research 
Expeditions  between  1949  and  1966.  He  had 
much  practical  experience  with  the  problems  that 
may  occur  between  the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  the 
leader  of  an  expedition  (these  may  become  even 
worse  if  persons  in  remote  headquarters  also 
interfere).  These  problems  form  a  substantial  part 
of  the  book.  Law,  who  knew  two  of  the  protago¬ 
nists  (Davis  and  Mawson)  personally,  indicates 
this  clearly. 

In  the  first  chapter,  Crossley  gives  a  concise 
and  informative  biography  of  Davis  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  his  Antarctic  career.  It  observes  that  he  gave 
his  diaries  to  the  State  Library  of  Victoria,  but 
placed  a  twenty-year  restriction  on  them.  The 
comparison  with  the  earlier  accounts  of  the  last 
expedition  (1929-30)  that  were  written  by  Sir 
Douglas  Mawson,  the  leader,  is  emphasized  here. 

There  are  no  diaries  available  for  the  first  two 
voyages  Davis  made  to  Antarctica  (1907-08  and 
1908-09)  when  he  was  first  officer  aboard  Nimrod 
in  expeditions  led  by  Ernest  Shackleton.  Nimrod’s 
two  voyages  had  different  captains,  the  first  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  captain-leader  conflict.  A  good, 
although  brief,  description  is  given  that  records 
that  this  is  when  Davis  and  Mawson  first  met. 

The  three  voyages  made  by  Davis  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Aurora  of  the  Australasian  Antarctic 
expedition  led  by  Mawson  (1911-12,  1912-13,  and 
1913-14)  are  treated  very  comprehensively,  and 
they  are  among  the  most  interesting.  The  quota¬ 
tion  in  the  chapter  heading  of  the  first  voyage 
indicates  that  Davis  thought  this  was  “my  main 
life’s  work.”  Journals  such  as  those  kept  by  Davis 
are  often  used  to  record  personal  notes  and  opin¬ 
ions.  Many  of  these  are  quoted,  and  favorable  and 
adverse  comments  on  many  of  the  complement 
are  reproduced.  Davis  indicated  that  the  crew  was 
a  very  uneven  lot. 

Some  of  the  new  devices  tried  on  the  expedi¬ 
tion  included  wireless  telegraphy.  Details  of  sig- 
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nals  received  and  transmitted  occur  throughout 
the  account.  The  difficulty  of  working  the  equip¬ 
ment,  especially  at  the  Antarctic  stations,  is  also 
noted  by  Crossley.  The  tragic  signal  (“captain 

DAVIS,  AURORA  .  .  .  ARRIVED  SAFELY  AT  HUT. 
MERTZ  AND  NINNIS  DEAD.  RETURN  AND  PICK  UP 

all  hands,  mawson”)  and  the  circumstances 
involving  another  station  to  provide  relief  late  in 
the  season  are  indicated  by  detailed  journal 
extracts  that  elucidate  the  difficult  situation. 

The  third  and  last  voyage  of  the  expedition 
that  brought  the  remaining  men  back  from 
Antarctica  and  established  the  ill-fated 
Commonwealth  Meteorological  Expedition  on 
Macquarie  Island  includes  notes  on  local  and 
hydrographic  surveys.  Even  after  the  adversity  of 
the  previous  season,  the  work  of  research  and  dis¬ 
covery  continued. 

Davis  was  strongly  pressed  to  be  involved 
with  Shackleton’s  Imperial  Trans-Antarctic 
Expedition  (1914-17)  but,  for  various  reasons, 
declined.  The  fates  of  the  Endurance  in  the 
Weddell  Sea  and  Aurora  in  the  Ross  Sea  are 
described,  and  the  appointment  of  Davis  to  com¬ 
mand  a  relief  expedition  aboard  the  refurbished 
Aurora  is  a  fascinating  chapter.  Shackleton 
emerged  from  difficult  circumstances  as  a  leader 
and  was  effectively  relieved  of  duty  by  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  governments. 
Nevertheless,  he  desired  to  be  involved  in  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  second  part  of  his  expedition.  The  cap¬ 
tain  vs.  leader  conflict  reemerged,  but  a  diplo¬ 
matic  solution  prevailed  and  the  results  were  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  war  then  halted  most  Antarctic  and 
other  exploration  for  a  period. 

The  conflicts  are  dominant  again  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  British,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand 
Antarctic  Research  Expedition  (BANZARE, 
1929—30).  Crossley  quite  reasonably  calls  this  sec¬ 
tion  “Conflict  and  Crisis.”  Davis  was  prudent, 
especially  with  the  fuel  (coal),  essential  not  only 
for  power  but  also  necessary  as  ballast  until 
replacement  was  possible.  BANZARE  started 
from  Cape  Town  and  relied  much  on  whalers  at 


lies  Kerguelen  for  coal  supplies.  Davis’s  journal 
gives  interesting  descriptions  of  the  whaling  sta¬ 
tion  at  Port  Jean  d’Arc  and  survey  work  in 
Kerguelen  and  Heard  Island,  in  both  cases  he  was 
troubled  by  weather.  There  are  good  descriptions 
of  the  exploration  of  the  coasts  of  what  later 
became  Australian  Antarctic  Territory.  The  meet¬ 
ing  with  Norwegia  (Captain  Riiser-Larsen) 
engaged  on  a  comparable  territorial  mission  for 
Norway  is  an  interesting  event  in  this  period,  as  is 
the  subsequent  formal  claiming  of  territory  at 
Proclamation  Island. 

Later  in  the  voyage,  however,  the  increasing 
conflict  of  a  determined  leader  and  a  cautious 
captain  becomes  more  intense.  Davis  reminds 
Mawson  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  captain  of  a 
vessel,  and  they  begin  to  exchange  formal  notes 
rather  than  communicate  verbally.  At  sea,  the 
captain  prevails,  but  after  the  expedition  arrived 
in  Adelaide,  Mawson  dismissed  his  captain  and 
promoted  the  chief  officer  to  the  post.  A  chapter 
amplifies  this,  contrasting  Davis’s  point  of  view 
with  Mawson’s  (also  described  in  several  earlier 
works),  but  providing  a  balanced  account  of  the 
essential  conflict. 

A  concluding  chapter,  “Aftermath,”  leads  the 
reader  to  the  resolution:  the  two  major  Antarctic 
men  were  reconciled  in  cooperating  with  the 
progress  of  discovery  and  research,  as  was  demon¬ 
strated  in  practice  by  their  involvement  with  the 
early  days  of  the  Australian  National  Antarctic 
Research  Expeditions. 

The  endpapers  have  maps  of  the  five  voyages 
Davis  commanded,  but  these  have  several 
deficiencies,  especially  the  omissions  of  ice  shelves 
and  Ross  Island.  A  glossary  would  have  been  use¬ 
ful  for  the  non-specialist  reader,  and  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  expeditions,  both  on  ship  and 
shore,  is  welcome  (despite  some  minor  errors). 
The  index  is  good,  and  the  listing  of  authorities 
used  is  excellent.  A  fine  selection  of  representative 
plates  is  included,  but  the  reproduction  quality 
lacks  contrast.  Trial  by  Ice  is  an  essential  book  for 
information  on  Shackleton’s,  Mawson’s,  and 
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other  expeditions  during  the  heroic  age  of 
Antarctic  exploration. 

R.  K.  Headland 
Scott  Polar  Research  Institute 
Cambridge,  England 

Ralph  Linwood  Snow  and  Captain  Douglas 
K.  Lee,  A  Shipyard  in  Maine:  Percy  &  Small  and 
the  Great  Schooners.  Bath,  Maine:  Tilbury  House 
Publishers  and  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum, 
1999.  434  pages,  8V2"  x  11",  black-and-white  and 
color  plates,  drawings.  ISBN  0-88448-193-x, 
$49.95. 

Beginning  with  the  engrossing  autobiograph¬ 
ical  foreword  by  Captain  W.  J.  Lewis  Parker, 
USCG  (Ret.)  that  explains  why  the  great  old  coal 
schooners  were  so  important  in  American  life  at 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  this  is  the  finest 
piece  of  maritime  history  I  have  read  in  decades. 
It  is  a  prize  winner.  What  did  Snow  and  Lee  Write 
about  that  was  so  good?  They  wrote  about  the 
shipyard  formed  and  managed  by  Captain 
Samuel  Percy  and  Frank  A.  Small  on  the  banks  of 
the  Kennebec  River  at  Bath,  Maine,  in  1894  that- 
continued  in  business  until  1920.  During  their 
years  in  the  shipbuilding  and  managing  business¬ 
es,  Percy  and  Small  took  the  art  of  building 
wooden  sailing  vessels  to  its  epitome.  Beginning 
with  the  four-masted  Charles  P.  Notman  in  1894, 
the  yard  launched  forty-five  hulls  including 
fifteen  five-masted  schooners,  nineteen  four- 
masted  schooners  and — further  extending  the 
art — seven  six-masted  schooners,  as  well  as  an 
assortment  of  other  vessels.  The  careful  experi¬ 
mentation  and  improvement  Percy  and  Small 
undertook  with  their  master  builders,  notably 
Miles  Merry  and  Bant  Hanson,  resulted  in  their 
yard  launching  the  largest  wooden  sailing  vessel 
ever  built:  the  majestic  Wyoming.  Snow  and  Lee 
also  explain  that  the  Percy  and  Small  yard  was 
saved  from  destruction  and  became  an  integral 


part  of  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum,  and  as  such 
remains  a  resource  for  us  today. 

Not  only  do  Snow  and  Lee  tell  the  story  of 
the  building  of  these  vessels,  but  they  explain  the 
tools  and  timbers  utilized  in  their  construction. 
These  two  Downeasters  “know  the  ropes”  as  they 
make  clear  in  their  discussions  of  sails,  sailmakers, 
rigging,  and  riggers.  They  have  also  taken  great 
pains  to  “personalize  the  men  who  worked  in  this 
shipyard,  explaining  how  they  would  fall,  injur¬ 
ing  themselves,  have  their  clothing  caught  in 
whirring  machinery  and  telling,  too,  how  they 
would  be  struck  by  lightning.”  Lee,  who  with  his 
wife,  Linda,  built  and  owns  a  schooner,  con¬ 
tributed  acute  understanding  to  the  work. 

Snow  offers  his  readers  a  treat  by  introducing 
them  to  a  Bath  dry  goods  salesman  Osceola 
“Ocea”  Cahill,  who  frequently  sold  shares  of 
ownership  in  Percy  and  Small  vessels  to  friends 
and  business  acquaintances.  Snow  also  makes 
clear  the  economic  realities  and  business  practices 
of  the  world  of  wooden  shipbuilding.  I  have  sel¬ 
dom  encountered  authors  as  familiar  with  the 
basic  details  of  the  subjects  on  which  they  write  as 
these  two.  Nothing  “falls  through  the  cracks”  in 
this  competent  work  because  Lee  and  Snow  have 
caulked  its  seams  with  well-laid  and  tarred  expert¬ 
ise.  What  is  more,  Snow  and  Lee  have  and  utilize 
broad  knowledge  and  understanding  concerning 
the  business  of  shipbuilding  and  managing.  Percy 
and  Small  built  at  the  apex  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  a  period  when  New  England  was 
converting  its  water-powered  factories  to 
coal-burning  businesses  and  heating  its  homes 
and  lighting  it  streets  with  coal  gas.  Percy  and 
Small  built  great  droghers,  vessels  to  carry  the 
coal  that  made  New  England  function.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  own  craft,  they  built  vessels  for  the 
fleets  of  Jacob  Winslow  of  Portland  and  William 
F.  Palmer  of  Taunton,  Massachusetts.  So  well 
have  Snow  and  Lee  done  their  work,  one  can 
almost  smell  boss  caulker  Charles  H.  Oliver  heat¬ 
ing  the  “Stockholum”  tar  with  which  he  will  seal 
deck  seams,  and  boss  blacksmith  Leonard  H. 
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Gibson  coaling  the  fire  in  which  he  will  forge  the 
fittings  for  yet  another  vessel. 

Lew  Parker,  Paul  Morris,  Linda  Lee,  the  late 
Angie  A.  Van  Dereedt,  Earl  “Bud”  Warren, 
Nathan  Lipfert,  and  Captain  Francis  E.  “Biff’ 
Bowker  all  lent  their  recognized  maritime  expert¬ 
ise  to  Snow  and  Lee.  To  further  the  work,  there  is 
the  host  of  contributors  whose  financial  assistance 
allowed  the  Maine  Maritime  Museum  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  William  F.  Palmer  Papers,  the  keelson  of 
the  book.  An  excellent  job  of  design  and  layout  is 
another  of  the  work’s  superlatives.  It  has  Wyoming 
at  her  launching  on  the  front  of  the  dust  jacket, 
Percy  and  Small  workmen  on  the  back  dust  cover. 
In  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  late  Howard  L. 
Chappelle,  Doug  Lee  gives  us  technical  drawings 
and  plans  for  Charles  P  Notman,  Eleanor  A.  Percy, 
Cora  F.  Cressy,  and  the  greatest  of  all,  Wyoming. 

All  in  all,  this  excellent  history  tells  the  story 
of  a  different  America,  of  an  America  that  read  by 
coal  gas  light  rather  than  electricity,  and  heated  its 
homes  with  coal  rather  than  wood  or  oil.  The  coal 
(the  gas)  and  the  grates  were  carried  in  those  great 
schooners.  For  its  overarching  expertise,  A 
Shipyard  in  Maine  is  a  must  for  the  informed 
scholar’s  library. 

Lawrence  C.  Allin 

Norman,  Oklahoma 

Arthur  Hawkey,  Black  Night  off  Finisterre:  The 
Tragic  Tale  of  an  Early  British  Ironclad. 
Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1999.  192  pages, 
illustrations,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  1-55750- 
188-2.  $39.95. 

The  capsizing  of  HMS  Captain  on  7 
September  1870,  barely  four  months  after  her  first 
commissioning,  was  the  greatest  tragedy  to  befall 
the  Victorian  Royal  Navy;  only  eighteen  of  the 
490  men  and  officers  on  board  survived.  Not  sur¬ 
prisingly,  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
ship’s  loss  have  long  attracted  historical  scrutiny. 


Arthur  Hawkey  hopes,  with  this  volume,  to 
introduce  the  sad  tale  to  a  wider  audience. 

Captain  generated  controversy  from  the  out¬ 
set.  Her  designer,  Captain  Cowper  Coles,  R.N., 
also  invented  a  turret  system  of  mounting  heavy 
ordnance  and  throughout  the  late  1850s  and  1860s 
attempted  to  foist  his  ideas  on  the  Admiralty. 
Naval  administrators,  in  particular  Controller 
Robert  Spencer  Robinson  and  Chief  Naval 
Architect  Edward  Reed,  the  two  men  most 
responsible  for  designing  the  service’s  warships, 
gave  Coles  a  distinctly  cool  reception,  on  quite 
sound  grounds.  Objections  to  his  schemes  fell 
under  two  heads:  the  weight  of  turrets  and  their 
incompatibility  with  sails.  The  combined  burden 
of  guns,  mountings,  turntable,  machinery,  and 
armor  could  compromise  the  stability  of  a  vessel 
if  not  properly  designed.  Additionally,  while  in 
theory  turret-mounted  guns  could  be  trained 
360°  in  practice,  the  arc  of  fire  was  substantially 
circumscribed  by  the  masts  and  rigging  still  req¬ 
uisite  for  all  but  coastal  defense/offense  ships. 

Coles,  however,  was  adept  at  recruiting  advo¬ 
cates  among  the  high  and  mighty  and  in  the 
press,  and  after  a  prolonged  war  of  words  pres¬ 
sured  the  Admiralty  into  allowing  him  to  design 
and  build  an  ironclad  to  his  own  specifications. 
The  resulting  vessel — Captain — and  her  fate 
appeared  to  vindicate  Spencer  Robinson  and 
Reed  in  spectacularly  horrifying  fashion. 

The  Captain  saga,  in  short,  has  ample  ingre¬ 
dients  for  a  gripping  story:  a  fierce  battle  of  wills 
between  two  gifted  men  (Coles  and  Reed)  that, 
tragically,  ended  with  the  victory  of  the  one  who 
was  “wrong.”  Moreover,  Hawkey  has  uncovered 
another  twist  to  the  story:  the  possibility  that  one 
of  the  ship’s  crew,  fearing  for  his  safety,  cut  the 
lashings  on  one  of  the  ship’s  boats  the  afternoon 
before  she  sank,  allowing  the  boat  to  float  free  as 
the  ship  turned  turtle  and  thus  furnish  a  means 
for  the  few  survivors  to  reach  land. 

Hawkey  tells  the  tale  well,  relying  principally 
on  the  voluminous  contemporary  material  print¬ 
ed  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel’s  loss,  in  particular  the 
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court  martial  evidence  and  findings.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  in  learning  what  happened  may  consult  this 
work  with  profit. 

Those  in  search  of  answers  as  to  who  was 
responsible  for  the  tragedy  would  be  advised  to 
tread  with  caution,  however.  Hawkey  portrays 
matters  in  black  and  white;  Reed  and  Coles  are 
introduced,  respectively,  in  successive  chapters  as 
“the  man  who  was  right”  and  “the  man  who  was 
wrong”  (pages  16-29)  Such  simplification  tends 
to  distort  this  extremely  complicated  story,  a  ten¬ 
dency  reinforced  by  Hawkey’s  uncritical  accept¬ 
ance  of  and  reliance  on  Reed’s  assertions,  espe¬ 
cially  those  at  the  court  martial. 

Reed  had  many  qualities,  to  be  sure,  but  hon¬ 
esty  and  integrity  were  notably  absent  among 
them.  Indeed,  immediately  prior  to  Captains  dis¬ 
appearance  he  publically  attempted  to  claim  cred¬ 
it  for  her  evident  success:  “she  is  in  flat  and  open 
contradiction  of  all  the  crude  ideas  and  early  con¬ 
tentions  of  Captain  Coles,  and  is  a  vindication  of 
what  the  Admiralty  have  always  believed  and 
acted  upon”  (Reed  to  the  Times  [London],  8 
August  1870).  His  evidence  to  the  court  martial 
was  filled  with  half-truths,  if  not  outright  false¬ 
hoods.  He  did  not,  contrary  to  his  assertions, 
from  the  beginning  suspect  Captain  to  be  unsafe, 
nor  did  he  ever  give  voice  to  any  such  suspicion 
prior  to  her  loss,  nor  did  he  resign  his  post  in 
protest  at  First  Lord  Hugh  Childers’s  desire  to 
build  additional  Captains  (pages  137,  142).  Reed, 
in  short,  was  a  thoroughly  unreliable  witness,  and 
by  accepting  his  statements  at  face  value  Hawkey 
must  perforce  reject  other  plausible  explanations 
for  the  tragedy,  including  that  of  Spencer 
Robinson,  who  attributed  the  capsizing  to  poor 
seamanship  rather  than  inherent  instability  (pages 
162-63).  Hawkey  is  forced  to  admit  that  Reed 
“must  have  formally  protested  at  the  ship’s  going 
to  sea”  had  he  realized  the  danger  (page  165).  That 
he  did  not  is  an  implicit,  yet  unmistakable, 
admission  that  he  was  wise  only  after  the  fact. 

Along  similar  lines,  Hawkey  fails  to  cite  First 
Naval  Lord  Sydney  Dacres’s  emphatic  assertion 


that  Reed  “never  in  his  life  expressed  fears  of  the 
Captains  safety  to  anyone,”  nor  the  reminiscence 
of  one  of  Coles’s  intimates  who  was  told  by  the 
inventor  prior  to  the  ship’s  last  voyage  that  he 
intended  to  make  her  “sail  like  a  witch”  (Dacres 
to  Lord  Northbrook  (copy),  Gladstone  Papers, 
BL  44266,  fol.  15;  Robert  Hastings  Harris,  From 
Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral,  109.)  Both  statements 
would  tend,  of  course,  to  undercut  the  explana¬ 
tion  put  forward  here.  Hawkey  may  be  correct, 
but  I  doubt  that  the  story  is  either  as  straightfor¬ 
ward  or  as  clear  cut  as  he  represents. 

Finally,  there  is  no  indication,  either  in  the 
text,  which  lacks  citations  even  for  direct  quota¬ 
tions,  or  in  the  brief  list  of  sources,  that  Hawkey 
has  consulted  other  important  recent  works  that 
deal  with  the  subject.  Stanley  Sandler,  especially, 
has  recounted  the  Captain  saga  in  great  detail,  in 
both  his  Emergence  of  the  Modern  Capital  Ship 
(1979)  and  in  a  freestanding  article  in  the 
Mariners  Mirror  (1973).  Black  Night  off Finisterre 
might  have  been  more  balanced  in  assessing 
responsibility  had  Hawkey’s  and  other  interpreta¬ 
tions  been  canvassed. 

John  Beeler 
University  of  Alabama 
Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Nicholas  A.  Lambert,  Sir  John  Fishers  Naval 
Revolution.  Columbia,  S.C.;  University  of  South 
Carolina  Press,  1999.  410  pages,  photographs, 
maps,  bibliography,  notes,  index.  ISBN  1-57003- 
277-7.  $39-95- 

This  is  a  superb,  scholarly  study.  Lambert’s 
addition  to  the  stream  of  books  on  Fisher  and  the 
naval  arms  race  before  World  War  I  is  well  worth 
reading.  He  brings  to  light  a  wealth  of  sources  in 
a  tightly  woven  and  compelling  analysis  of  the 
events  and  personalities  of  the  period.  His  inter¬ 
pretation  builds  on  previous  efforts  but  goes  far 
beyond  what  is  often  seen  as  the  standard  of  the 
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period — the  series  of  books  by  Arthur  Marder — 
and  places  innovative  new  theories  such  as  the 
Pollen  clock/battle  cruiser  argument  of  Professor 
Sumida  in  a  broader  context.  In  short,  this  is  a 
seminal  historical  work. 

There  are  so  many  interrelated  themes  in 
Lambert’s  book  that  a  short  summary  is  excruci¬ 
atingly  difficult.  The  best  way  to  describe  it  may 
be  simply  to  say  that  he  has  accurately  captured 
naval  policy  development  in  a  period  when  an 
extraordinary  number  of  determinants  were 
changing.  In  the  decades  before  1914,  the  Royal 
Navy  grappled  with  a  host  of  technological 
changes,  of  varying  degrees  of  complexity  and 
import  that,  as  a  whole,  radically  affected  the  way 
the  navy  approached  the  building,  training,  and 
fighting  of  its  fleet.  This  “Revolution  in  Naval 
Affairs”  has  often  been  described  in  historical 
shorthand  as  the  “Dreadnought  Revolution.” 
Lambert  shows  that  this  description  is  misleading 
and  oversimplifies  a  complex  historical  period. 

Fisher,  Lambert  argues,  proposed  that  there 
had  been  a  Dreadnought  Revolution  to  overcome 
political  opposition  to  the  continued  building  of 
capital  ships.  Faced  with  the  possibility  that  the 
Liberal  government  would  suspend  capital  ship¬ 
building  in  order  to  save  money  for  social 
reforms,  he  contended  that  the  recently  launched 
Dreadnought  battleship  “revolutionized”  naval 
warfare,  making  all  other  battleships  of  the  time 
obsolete.  Lambert  suggests  that  Sir  John  consid¬ 
ered  the  threat  of  fiscal  retrenchment  so  real  that 
he  had  to  use  an  argument  compelling  enough — 
to  the  politicians,  at  least — that  they  would  be 
unable  to  circumvent  it.  He  used  battleships  as 
the  basis  for  his  publically  proclaimed  “revolu¬ 
tion”  even  as  he  was  really  striving  to  introduce 
battle  cruisers  and  submarines  as  the  cornerstones 
of  his  new  fleet.  He  employed  the  concept  of 
dreadnoughts  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
politicians  and  private  citizens  both  subscribed  to 
the  theory  that  naval  power  could  be  measured 
only  by  the  absolute  number  of  battleships  in 
each  navy. 


On  the  face  of  it,  the  claim  that  the  most  sen¬ 
ior  British  naval  officer  would  invent  a  nonexist¬ 
ent  revolution  in  battleships  so  that  he  could 
build  more  of  them,  when  he  really  wanted 
different  vessels,  seems  implausible.  However, 
Lambert  makes  Fishers  rationale  compelling. 
Weaving  together  the  nature  of  civil-military 
dynamics  in  the  British  parliamentary  system,  the 
newly  developed  military-industrial  complex 
Britain  required  to  build  the  radically  different 
warships  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  unre¬ 
solved  strategic  dialectic  that  embroiled  leading 
sailors  as  to  how  to  employ  the  new  elements  of 
the  naval  revolution — submarines,  long-range 
torpedoes,  and  long-range  gunnery — Lambert 
provides  a  brilliant,  incisive  insight  into  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  naval  force  development  in  a  period  of 
rapid  change. 

The  tools  of  the  trade  that  Lambert  uses  to 
construct  his  analysis  are  his  remarkable — one 
might  even  say  awesome — research,  an  interpre¬ 
tative  skill  that  allows  him  to  reconcile  divergent 
threads  that  previous  historians  have  been  unable 
to  knit  together,  and  a  competent  narrative  style. 
The  encyclopedic  use  of  diaries  and  personal 
records  is  most  impressive.  There  are  still  eviden¬ 
tiary  holes  in  places,  but  these  are  minor  and  do 
not  undermine  the  thrust  of  Lambert’s  overall 
argument.  What  strikes  me — I  have  spent  the  last 
decade  either  studying  or  actually  attempting  to 
develop  Canadian  naval  policy — is  the  remark¬ 
ably  similar  challenges  and  dynamics  that 
Lambert  describes.  The  details  differ,  but  the 
overall  nature  of  contemporary  naval  develop¬ 
ment  is  so  similar,  complete  with  a  “revolution  in 
military  affairs”  and  a  Liberal  government  bent 
on  retrenchment,  that  it  was  a  positively  eerie 
experience  to  read  this  book. 

Not  everyone  will  necessarily  enjoy  Sir  John 
Fishers  Naval  Revolution.  It  is  a  scholarly  study 
that  assumes  passing  familiarity  with  events. 
Those  without  a  background  will  likely  feel  a  bit 
dazzled  by  some  of  Lambert’s  jumps.  A  more 
picayune  point  is  the  font  chosen,  which  pro- 
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motes  eyestrain  and  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
the  rather  frequent  incidence  of  typographic 
errors.  The  well-chosen  photographs  partially 
offset  these  shortcomings.  Despite  these  minor 
shortcomings  and  annoyances,  however,  serious 
students  of  naval  history  should  read  this  book. 
Historians  interested  in  innovation,  civil-military 
relationships,  and  technology  should  also  take  the 
time  to  pick  it  up.  It  is  the  new  benchmark  for 
Fisher  and  the  Dreadnought. 

Doug  McLean 
Orleans,  Ontario 

Michael  Harris,  Lament  for  an  Ocean:  The 
Collapse  of  the  Atlantic  Cod  Fishery,  a  True  Crime 
Story.  Toronto:  McClelland  &  Stewart,  1998.  342 
pages,  map,  glossaries.  Hardcover.  ISBN  0-77103- 
958-1.  $29.99  (Canadian). 

Michael  Harris,  a  well-known  Canadian  jour¬ 
nalist,  is  ideally  situated  to  have  firsthand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  the 
demise  of  the  North  Atlantic  cod  stocks.  He 
divides  his  time  between  living  in  Ottawa, 
Canada’s  political  capitol,  and  Lunenburg,  Nova 
Scotia,  the  nation’s  self-acclaimed  fishing  capitol. 

In  true  journalistic  style,  Harris  opens  his 
book  with  a  seductive  account  of  a  high  seas  chase 
of  a  Spanish  trawler  by  a  Canadian  patrol  vessel. 
The  Estal  was  suspected  of  illegally  fishing  for  tur¬ 
bot  off  Newfoundland’s  Grand  Bank  contrary  to 
a  newly  minted  law  designed  to  protect  endan¬ 
gered  stocks  that  “straddled”  the  200-mile  nation¬ 
al  limit.  The  machine  gun  shots  that  were  fired 
across  the  bow  of  the  unarmed  Estal  sent  shud¬ 
ders  through  international  diplomatic  circles.  It 
also  alerted  the  fishing  community  to  the  fact 
that  Canada  meant  business  when  it  came  to  con¬ 
serving  what  remained  of  the  once  plentiful  fish 
stocks  in  the  Northwest  Atlantic.  The  action  also 
exposed  the  conflicting  positions  held  between 
two  Canadian  government  departments — the 


Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  (DFO)  and 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  former’s 
responsibility  is  the  management  of  fish  stocks, 
while  the  latter’s  concern  is  to  preserve  and  pro¬ 
mote  international  harmony.  The  mandarins  in 
both  departments  were  at  odds  when  the  ships 
opened  fire  on  the  Estal. 

This  conflict  is  but  one  of  many  that  plague 
the  fishing  industry  that  Harris  exposes  following 
his  dramatic  opening  chapter.  He  methodically 
and  relentlessly  traces  the  destruction  of  the  cod 
stocks  and  what  it  has  meant  to  Canada’s  Atlantic 
provinces,  chiefly  Newfoundland. 

To  Newfoundland,  with  six  hundred  commu¬ 
nities  dependent  upon  the  harvest  of  the  contigu¬ 
ous  waters,  it  developed  into  a  tragedy  of  major 
proportions,  requiring  enormous  government 
income  support.  The  genesis  of  the  decline  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  Harris  thinks,  lies  in  tremendous 
effort  by  sophisticatedly  equipped  offshore 
trawlers,  especially  foreign-flagged  vessels  of 
which  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Russia  are  branded 
the  chief  culprits.  In  1974,  there  were  1,076 
European  and  Communist  Bloc  vessels  fishing  in 
North  American  waters.  They  caught  a  total  2.176 
million  tons  of  fish,  triple  what  Canadians  ships 
caught  and  well  beyond  the  ocean’s  viability.  Not 
that  Harris  excuses  the  Canadians.  Indeed,  he  has 
as  much  criticism  of  them  and  their  fishing  prac¬ 
tices  as  he  does  of  other  nations. 

Other  causes  for  the  destruction  of  the  cod 
stocks,  as  advanced  by  various  stakeholders, 
include  environmental  factors,  confusing 
scientific  advice,  and  the  voracious  appetite  of  the 
increasing  seal  population.  Differences  of  opinion 
resulted  in  conflicts,  and  the  one  stressed  at  great 
length  by  Harris  is  the  one  that  developed 
between  DFO  scientists.  There  are  accusations  of 
doctoring  and  delaying  reports  by  some  scientists 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  agendae  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  bureaucrats  and  their  political  masters.  As  for 
the  politicians  themselves,  Harris  points  out  that 
there  was  considerable  conflict  between  provin¬ 
cial  and  federal  elected  officeholders. 
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In  true  courtroom  fashion,  Harris  marshals 
his  argument  by  methodically  presenting  evi¬ 
dence  gleaned  from  report  after  report.  Mind- 
boggling  statistics  are  trotted  out  as  well  as  a 
plethora  of  “sound  bites”  to  bolster  his  case. 
Valuable  chapters  on  Norway’s  cod  stock  crisis 
and  the  U.S. /Canada  salmon  dispute  are  includ¬ 
ed  to  illustrate  attempts  at  problem  solving.  The 
former  wins  accolades,  the  latter  condemnation. 
Harris  leaves  no  doubt  whom  he  judges  to  be  the 
guilty  parties  in  what  he  describes  in  the  subtitle 
as  a  crime.  These  include  highly  placed  bureau¬ 
crats,  compliant  DFO  scientists,  expedient  politi¬ 
cians,  and  rapacious  fishermen  goaded  by  merce¬ 
nary  mandarins  of  commercial  companies.  In  an 
industry  where  angels  are  scarce  and  devils  plen¬ 
tiful,  the  reader  will  make  his  choice  from  his 
own  particular  interest. 

Predictions  from  various  sources  that  stocks 
will  recover  after  an  imposed  moratorium  have 
yet  to  be  realized.  The  recommended  cod  quota 
for  the  year  2000  was  reduced.  As  for  the 
improved  economy,  one  of  the  major  players,  the 
former  National  Sea  Products,  experienced  a  $4.1 
million  (Canadian)  loss  in  1999  as  opposed  to  a 
profit  in  the  previous  year. 

Well  researched,  Lament  for  an  Ocean  is  not 
the  easiest  book  to  read  but  well  worth  the  effort. 
Harris  does  not  hide  his  bias,  and  for  that  reason 
a  bibliography  of  further  reading  is  needed  to 
provide  balance.  Photographs  and  a  table  of 
chronology  would  also  enhance  the  volume.  All 
who  are  connected  with  the  fishing  industry 
should  read  what  Harris  has  to  say.  It  is  sad  to  say 
that  few  fishermen  or  plant  workers,  those  whose 
lives  have  been  most  seriously  affected,  will  do  so. 

Finally,  a  work  of  this  importance  deserves  an 
original  title  instead  of  trading  on  George  Grant’s 
1965  Lament  for  a  Nation. 

Gregory  P.  Pritchard 
Blue  Rocks,  Nova  Scotia 


Caroline  Alexander,  The  Endurance:  Shackle- 
tons  Legendary  Antarctic  Expedition.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1999.  x  +  213  pages,  8V2"  x  9I/2", 
140  black-and-white  illustrations.  Hardcover, 
ISBN  0-37540-403-1.  $29.95. 

When  I  mentioned  to  a  friend  of  mine  in 
publishing  that  I  was  reviewing  Caroline 
Alexander’s  Endurance,  he  surprised  me  by  saying 
that  the  book  had  not  been  well  received  in  the 
reviews  he  had  read.  I  have  published  three  schol¬ 
arly  books  on  the  history  of  Antarctica  and  have 
a  finished  short  biography  of  Shackleton 
(1874-1922)  in  manuscript.  Having  spent  the  past 
twelve  years  toiling  at  the  primary  research  that 
moves  forward  the  cause  of  understanding  the 
past,  I  can  understand  the  jealousy  that  might 
have  stimulated  the  bad  reviews  from  colleagues 
who  see  the  labor  of  research  falling  to  one  person 
while  vast  royalties  go  to  another.  I  find  it  easier 
to  avoid  that  kind  of  reaction  to  this  book 
because  I  see  this  volume  as  a  credible  and  enjoy¬ 
able  experience,  one  that  Shackleton  himself 
would  not  have  been  unhappy  to  encounter. 

Endurance  retells  the  epic  saga  of  Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton’s  unsuccessful  attempt  to  become  the 
first  party  to  cross  the  Antarctic.  Forestalled  in 
this  effort,  the  expedition  became  one  of  the 
greatest  adventures  of  all  times  as  Shackleton — at 
the  height  of  his  powers  as  a  leader — overcame  on 
a  daily  basis  obstacles  that  would  have  left  a  nor¬ 
mal  mortal  in  despair.  Through  it  all,  Shackleton 
shifts  plans,  cares  for  his  men,  and  never  waivers 
from  his  goal — to  rescue  the  men  who  entrusted 
their  lives  to  his  care.  Even  Jules  Verne  could  not 
have  made  this  story  believable;  only  the  truth 
could  be  this  exciting. 

Alexander  relates  the  story  of  the  Endurance 
in  a  lively  and  well-told  manner,  as  one  would 
expect  from  a  novelist.  She  had  the  advantage  of 
extensive  visits  to  archives  and  to  some  of  the 
people  active  in  polar  history.  In  this  respect,  the 
volume  rises  above  being  a  simple  restatement 
from  the  work  of  others. 
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For  the  general  reader,  the  strength  of  the 
book  is  the  fine  collection  of  Frank  Hurley’s  pho¬ 
tographs  and  the  lavish  treatment  the  book 
received  in  production.  For  maritime  enthusiasts, 
this  tale  remains  a  dazzling  story  of  triumph. 
Those  drawn  by  a  love  of  the  sea  and  the  horrible 
fury  of  nature  at  her  wildest  will  find  no  other 
journey  to  capture  their  hearts  as  this  one  does. 

This  book  will  no  doubt  become  the  first 
book  many  people  read  about  the  great  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  heroic  era.  Hopefully,  Alexander’s 
volume  will  encourage  people  to  read  further  in 
the  literature  of  the  period  and  raise  their  con¬ 
sciousness  about  a  fragile  part  of  the  world  that 
needs  advocates  around  the  globe.  Shackleton 
was  largely  concerned  with  exploring  the  great 
unknown  South  but  he  would  not  be  unhappy  to 
be  enlisted  now  to  preserve  that  magical  place 
that  affected  him  as  no  other  place  on  earth 
could.  As  Shackleton  said  in  a  letter,  “my  heart  is 
ever  turned  southward.”  Now  perhaps,  through 
this  book,  others  will  begin  to  share  the  magic  of 
the  south  polar  regions. 

T.  H.  Baughman 
Benedictine  College 
Atchinson,  Kansas 

Rear  Admiral  Raja  Menon,  Maritime  Strategy 
and  Continental  Wars.  Naval  Policy  and  History 
series,  volume  6.  London  and  Portland,  Ore.: 
Frank  Cass  Publishers,  1998.  xvi  +  214  pages, 
figures,  tables,  index.  ISBN  0-71464-793-4. 
$45.00. 

Maritime  strategy  is  a  subject  that  one  auto¬ 
matically  expects  to  associate  with  maritime  wars, 
but  Admiral  Menon  of  the  Indian  Navy  draws  his 
readers’  attention  to  the  problems  that  navies  face 
when  they  are  involved  in  continental  wars.  The 
dichotomy  and  distinction  between  these  two 
types  of  wars  may  not  be  readily  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer,  but  the  specialist  in  the  subject 


will  readily  see  from  the  author’s  title  that  he  has 
undertaken  an  important  and  difficult  task  for  his 
first  book. 

Rear  Admiral  Raja  Menon  was  trained  in  the 
Indian  Navy’s  submarine  service  and  later  went 
on  to  serve  in  assignments  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Germany.  Prior 
to  his  retirement  from  active  naval  service  in 
1994,  he  served  as  assistant  chief  of  naval  staff 
(operations).  Using  his  years  of  experience  in  the 
areas  of  policy,  strategy,  and  finance  as  well  as  the 
skill  he  developed  writing  journal  articles  on 
defense  issues  in  India,  Menon  has  written  a  book 
that  reminds  one  of  the  works  written  earlier  in 
this  century  by  Wolfgang  Wegener  and  Raoul 
Castex.  Like  those  naval  officers,  Menon  has 
served  in  the  navy  of  a  country  where  the  primary 
security  issues  are  land-based  and  relate  to  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  not  the  distant,  transoceanic  affairs 
that  characterize  maritime  states.  The  navy,  with 
fifty-five  thousand  men,  is  the  smallest  of  India’s 
three  uniformed  armed  forces.  Its  army  is  more 
than  five  times  the  size  of  the  navy;  the  air  force, 
2.5  times  larger.  In  a  country  with  such  priorities, 
the  navy  cannot  merely  copy  the  strategic  ideas  of 
larger  maritime  powers;  a  new  and  revised 
definition  of  maritime  strategy  is  needed. 
Moreover,  the  current  idea  that  all  armed  forces 
are  experiencing  a  revolution  in  military  affairs 
equally  demands  new  thinking  about  the  strategic 
roles  of  a  navy.  Admiral  Menon  has  confronted 
both  demands  in  his  book. 

Well  read  in  both  naval  history  and  the  clas¬ 
sic  studies  of  military  and  naval  theory,  Menon 
clearly  and  elegantly  provides  his  reader  with  an 
overview  of  the  theoretical  literature  and  the  his¬ 
torical  experience  of  naval  strategy  as  it  relates  to 
continental  warfare.  He  then  moves  on  to  discuss, 
in  one  succinct  chapter,  case  histories  of  maritime 
strategy  in  continental  wars:  the  American  Civil 
War,  the  Indo-Pakistani  Wars,  and  the  French 
experience  in  facing  Germany  between  1871  and 
1914.  Through  these  cases,  he  concludes  that, 
when  possible,  a  continental  power  should  main- 
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tain  an  alliance  with  a  maritime  power  in  order  to 
isolate,  confuse,  and  cut  off  a  continental  enemy 
who  has  limited  naval  power. 

With  that  thought  in  mind,  Menon  proceeds 
to  look  at  the  use  of  the  navy  to  attack  the 
wartime  economies  of  an  enemy,  the  amphibious 
warfare  option,  and,  finally  in  closing  the  circle, 
to  examine  the  distinct  features  of  American  mar¬ 
itime  strategy  as  they  have  developed  over  the 
past  century  and  a  half.  He  concludes  this  survey 
by  noting  that  “if,  in  fact,  there  exists  an 
identifiably  American  way  of  waging  war,  it  lies  in 
a  direct,  massive  and  frontal  attack  on  the  per¬ 
ceived  center  of  gravity”  (page  134).  Moreover,  he 
notes  that  purely  maritime  strategy  does  not 
answer  America’s  strategic  problem.  “Many 
attempts  to  pursue  pure  maritime  strategies  and 
to  build  forces  to  match  it  have  only  resulted  in 
bringing  the  strategy  back  to  its  original  roots — 
joint  warfare”  (page  135).  After  looking  at 
American  history,  Menon  draws  attention  to  two 
particular  features  in  modern  thinking,  the  ideas 
of  battle  space  dominance  and  the  accelerated 
speed  of  modern  battle.  Through  this  examina¬ 
tion,  he  finds  good  reason  for  navies  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inevitable  trend  in  decreasing 
the  size  of  navies.  “Tower  force  units,”  he  argues 
“can  be  used  in  a  rapid  and  pre-planned  battle” 
(page  168). 

In  concluding  his  book  and  coming  to  some 
direct  recommendations  for  a  maritime  strategy 
that  a  modern  continental  state  could  use, 
Menon  argues  that  throughout  history  more 
navies  have  been  comparatively  unused  than  well 
used.  To  prove  his  point,  he  briefly  chronicles 
maritime  strategy  in  six  continental  wars,  several 
of  which  are  well  known,  while  others  have  been 
completely  ignored  by  Western  maritime  histori¬ 


ans  or  theorists:  the  Oraeco-Persian  Wars 
(449—448  b.c.),  the  Punic  wars  (264-202  b.c.), 
Islamic  Expansion  (650-732),  the  Crusades 
(1096—1192),  the  nine  Turko-Iranian  wars  (1514 — 
1823),  the  four  Anglo-Mysore  wars  (1767-1799), 
the  Argentine-Brazilian  war  (1825-28),  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  wars  (1967-73).  Under  modern  con¬ 
ditions,  Menon  concludes,  maritime  strategy 
does  not  stop  at  the  high  water  mark,  as  it  once 
did.  Drawing  attention  to  Charles  Callwell’s 
much  neglected  1905  study  Military  Operations 
and  Maritime  Preponderance  (reprinted  by  the 
Naval  Institute  Press  in  1996),  Menon  shows  that, 
under  modern  conditions,  navies  have  an  often 
unrealized  potential  against  the  shore.  “The  pres¬ 
ent  speeds  of  battle  enable  navies  to  transit 
through  the  sea  control  or  oceanic  phase,  raising 
ambitions  to  then  act  directly  to  influence  the 
political  purpose  of  the  war”  (page  204). 

Menon’s  study  of  continental  maritime  war¬ 
fare  has  many  valuable  insights  and  ideas  for 
modern  maritime  strategists  and  observers  of 
contemporary  affairs  at  sea.  At  the  same  time,  his¬ 
torians,  although  they  may  well  quibble  over 
some  detailed  aspects  of  his  interpretations  of  past 
events,  will  find  that  his  clearly  written  book  pro¬ 
vides  some  new  thinking  that  is  very  well 
informed  in  terms  of  both  theory  and  modern 
practice.  Historians  interested  in  the  broad  scope 
of  naval  development  in  world  history  will  find 
Maritime  Strategy  and  Continental  Wars  a  refresh¬ 
ing  change  from  the  standard  fare,  suggesting 
new  insights  with  ideas  that  are  both  stimulating 
and  provocative. 

John  B.  Hattendorf 
Naval  War  College 
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Shorter  Notices 


by  Briton  C.  Busch 


Silvia  Marzagalli  and  Hubert  Bonin,  eds., 
Negoce,  ports,  et  oceans,  XVIe—XXe  siecles:  Melanges 
offerts  a  Paul  Butel.  Bordeaux:  Presses 
Universitaires  de  Bordeaux,  2000.  454  pages. 
ISBN  2-86781-247-x.  360  francs. 

The  bibliography  of  Paul  Butel’s  work,  span¬ 
ning  nearly  half  a  century,  occupies  ten  printed 
pages  of  this  volume  and  deserves  a  review  of  its 
own,  covering  as  it  does  an  enormous  geographic 
and  chronological  range  of  research  and  writing. 
Above  all,  however,  Professor  Butel  has  focused 
upon  the  techniques  and  strategies  of  maritime 
commerce  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  modern 
times.  It  is  fully  appropriate,  therefore,  that  this 
collection  in  his  honor  gathers  twenty-eight 
papers  that  in  the  largest  sense  relate  to  this  theme 
(four  are  in  English,  the  rest  in  French).  Twenty 
of  the  authors  are  French,  the  rest  represent 
expertise  from  around  the  world.  The  papers  are 
divided  into  five  sections:  merchants  and  their 
practices  (G.  Le  Bouedec’s  “Les  negociants  lorien- 
tais,  1740-1900”  is  a  typical  title);  commercial 
“spaces”  (for  example,  A.  Lespagnol,  on 
“Bordeaux  et  la  Bretagne”);  the  Antilles  (a  special 
interest  of  Professor  Butel);  “horizons  lointains” 
on  such  subjects  as  commerce  to  America’s 
Northwest  and  China;  and  finally  “mers  et 
conflits,”  a  catch-all  section  that  includes 
Geoffrey  Scammell  on  “Mutiny  in  British  Ships, 
c.  1500-1750.”  The  range  of  these  papers  is  wide, 


and  the  student  of  maritime  commerce  will  find 
much  of  interest  here:  editor  Bonin’s  paper  on  the 
growth  of  the  worldwide  recognition  of  the  firm 
of  Courvoisier  and  its  slogan  “The  Brandy  of 
Napoleon”  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

Cindy  McCreery,  Ports  of  the  World:  Prints  of 
Ports  from  the  National  Maritime  Museum, 
iyoo-i8yo.  London:  Philip  Wilson  Publishers  in 
association  with  the  National  Maritime  Museum, 
Greenwich  (U.S.  distribution  by  Antique 
Collectors’  Club,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.Y.),  1999. 
176  pages,  illustrations,  bibliography,  index. 
Hardcover,  ISBN  0-85667-505-9.  $70.00. 

The  century  and  a  half  considered  in  this 
significant  volume  was  an  era  of  important  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  reproduction  of  art  works  in  such 
areas  as  aquatint  and  lithography,  to  say  nothing 
of  high-quality  line  engraving  and  woodcut  tech¬ 
niques.  It  was  also,  of  course,  an  important  peri¬ 
od  for  the  development  of  oceanic  commerce  and 
the  maritime  entrepot.  These  two  historic  themes 
are  brought  together  in  this  handsome  collection 
of  port  prints  in  the  National  Maritime  Museum 
(Greenwich).  Dr.  McCreery,  a  post-doctoral  fel¬ 
low  at  Sydney’s  University  of  New  South  Wales, 
divides  her  choices  into  six  chapters  arranged  by 
geography:  Britain  and  Ireland;  Northern 
Europe;  South  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean; 
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Asia  and  Africa;  North  and  South  America;  and 
the  Caribbean,  Pacific,  and  Australia.  The  intro¬ 
duction  and  comments  on  each  illustration  high¬ 
light  both  the  artistic  and  commercial  importance 
of  each  scene.  Altogether  this  is  a  quite  striking 
book,  as  valuable  to  the  general  student  of  the  era 
as  it  is  to  the  art  specialist. 

Dianne  Newell  and  Rosemary  E.  Ommer, 
EDS.,  Fishing  Places,  Fishing  People:  Fraditions  and 
Issues  in  Canadian  Small-Scale  Fisheries.  Toronto: 
University  of  Toronto  Press,  1999.  vii  +  374  pages, 
list  of  contributors.  Hardcover,  ISBN  0-80204- 
116-7.  Softcover,  ISBN  0-80207-959-8. 

The  seventeen  papers,  plus  introduction  and 
conclusion,  in  this  collection  raise  many  issues  of 
interest  to  those  concerned  with  both  maritime 
and  social  history.  Each  is  accompanied  by  an 
extensive  bibliography.  Part  I,  “Community 
Roots  and  Commerce,”  offers  studies  in 
Newfoundland  outports,  Ontario  pound  net  and 
fur  trade  fisheries,  and  the  commercialization  of 
Manitoba’s  sturgeon  and  northern  British 
Columbia’s  spawn-on-kelp  fishery.  Part  II,  “State 
Management  and  States  of  Knowledge,”  focuses 
on  management  issues  in  Newfoundland 
(1855-1880)  and  the  Nipigon  and  Nelson  Rivers, 
together  with  several  more  general  studies  of 
Eastern  Canada  and  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  Part  III  considers  “Communities  of 
Interest — Where  Now?”  through  two  general 
chapters  on  the  future  direction  of  Canadian 
marine  fisheries  and  two  evocative  pieces  on 
Newfoundland — notably  Peter  R.  Sinclair’s  “A 
Future  without  Fish?  Constructing  Social  Life  on 
Newfoundland’s  Bonavista  Peninsula  after  the 
Cod  Moratorium.”  All  in  all,  it  is  an  important 
collection  for  students  of  Canadian  fisheries,  and 
particularly  those  interested  in  the  debate  among 
the  experts  of  many  fields — biology,  sociology, 
ecology,  and  even  history — on  how,  and  by 
whom,  small-scale  fisheries  should  be  managed. 


Ed  Ries,  Pales  of  the  Golden  Years  of  California 
Ocean  Fishing,  1900—1950.  Los  Angeles:  Friends  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Maritime  Museum  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Maritime  Museum  Research  Society, 
1997  (contact  Monterey  Publications,  25572  Santa 
Dr.,  Laguna  Hills,  Calif.  92653).  126  pages,  illus¬ 
trations,  glossary,  bibliography.  Softcover,  ISBN 
0-96575-471-5.  $14.95. 

Ed  Ries  is  a  well-known  San  Diego  writer  and 
painter  on  all  aspects  of  California  sportfishing,  a 
subject  he  knows  well  as  a  captain  of  charter 
sportfishing  boats  (to  say  nothing  of  his  career  in 
the  navy,  from  which  he  retired  in  1966  as  master 
chief  bo’s’ n’s  mate).  Many  years’  worth  of  collect¬ 
ing  lore  and  the  illustrations  to  match  have  gone 
into  this  book,  which  is  a  trove  of  data  on  fish, 
tackle,  techniques,  and  the  men  who  made  this 
important  industry  in  the  first  half  of  the  twenti¬ 
eth  century.  Since  many  sections  have  appeared  in 
article  form,  the  book  as  a  whole  is  somewhat 
episodic,  but  those  interested  in  the  history  of 
America’s  fishing  industry  will  find  this  an  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  to  any  library  on  the  subject. 

Kurt  Ulrich,  Monarchs  of  the  Sea:  Fhe  Great 
Ocean  Liners.  London  and  New  York:  Tauris 
Parke  Books,  1998.  264  pages,  illustrations.  ISBN 
1-86064-373-6.  $75.00. 

A  massive  (12"  x  13")  coffee  table  work  first 
published  in  German  in  1997,  Kurt  Ulrich’s  col¬ 
lection  of  illustrations,  many  in  color,  celebrates 
eighteen  of  the  largest  ocean  liners  from  the  Great 
Eastern  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  launched  in 
1988.  Many  of  the  photographs  are  impressive, 
covering  a  full  or  even  double  page,  reminiscent 
of  a  travel  brochure:  sunset  relaxing  at  the  after¬ 
deck  Calypso  Bar  of  the  Aida,  promenade  hour  in 
the  Grand  Salon  of  the  Normandie,  and  so  on. 
The  book  has  a  few  jarring  touches:  a  stowage 
diagram  for  a  nineteenth-century  slaver  seems 
rather  out  of  place,  for  example.  A  brief  explana- 
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tory  text  and  various  lists  of  liners  accompany  the 
illustrations.  Overall,  this  is  mainly  for  devotees 
of  leisure  cruising,  past  and  present. 

Michael  McCaughan,  The  Birth  of  the  Titanic. 
Montreal  and  Kingston:  McGill-Queen’s 
University  Press,  1999.  183  pages,  illustrations. 
ISBN  0-77351-864-9.  $39.95  Canadian. 

Michael  McCaughan  is  a  curator  of  the  Ulster 
Folk  and  Transport  Museum  that  holds  the 
papers  and  photographic  archives  of  Harland  & 
Wolff,  the  massive  Belfast  shipyard  that  over  four 
years  constructed  the  Titanic.  “  Titanic- mania” 
has  resulted  in  a  flood  of  published  materials,  but 
this  book  is  outstanding  as  a  record  not  so  much 
of  the  vessel  herself — although  it  is  that — but  of 
turn-of-the-century  industrial  life  and  method¬ 
ologies.  The  many  black-and-white  photographs 
are  extraordinary:  unprecedented  giant  cranes 
and  construction  frameworks  are  juxtaposed  with 
pony  carts  to  haul  the  refuse  (or  a  seven-horse 
wagon  to  carry  a  W/i-ton  anchor);  bowler-hatted 
owners  stroll  past  grimy  workmen  in  caps  (no 
hard  hats  here).  The  photographs  overawe  the 
text,  just  as  the  magnitude  of  the  pieces  of  the 
vessel  dwarf  the  builders,  but  author  McCaughan 
adds  an  interesting  text  and  the  essential  detailed 
photograph  captions.  An  evocative  picture  of  an 
old  man  sitting  on  the  edge  of  Berth  No.  44  as 
“the  Titanic  is  nudged  away  by  tugs  on  her  maid¬ 
en  voyage”  is  itself  “worth  the  price  of  a  most 
striking  study  in  industrial  archaeology,”  as  well 
as  in  maritime  history. 

Richard  Johnstone-Bryden,  HMS  Ark  Royal 
IV:  Britain's  Greatest  Warship.  Thrupp,  Stroud, 
Gloucestershire:  Sutton  Publishing,  1999.  x  +  262 
pages,  illustrations,  bibliography,  index.  ISBN  1- 
57003-277-7.  $39-95- 


The  large  aircraft  carrier  Ark  Royal  IV  was 
twelve  years  in  the  making,  from  the  laying  down 
of  her  keel  in  1943  to  her  commissioning  in  1955. 
After  a  quarter  century  of  service,  she  was 
scrapped  in  1980.  Although  she  traveled  the 
world,  her  main  active  duty  was  in  the  “Beira 
patrol,”  a  little  remembered  attempt  to  enforce 
sanctions  against  Rhodesia,  which  had  broken 
away  from  Britain.  The  vessel  was  of  considerable 
importance  in  pioneering  the  concept  of  carrier- 
borne  VSTOL  aircraft,  and  she  certainly  played 
an  important  role  in  projecting  Britain’s  overseas 
influence.  The  authoritative  and  detailed  narra¬ 
tive  text  is  accompanied  by  numerous  photo¬ 
graphs  in  black  and  white  of  both  shipboard  life 
and  her  operational  career.  Ark  Royal  IV  never 
acquired  the  fame  of  her  predecessors  of  the  same 
name,  and  she  was  not  replaced  by  a  similar  large 
carrier  after  decommissioning;  she  would  have 
been  most  useful  in  the  Falklands  War  that  came 
three  years  later — and  perhaps  the  lack  of  a  large 
British  carrier  had  something  to  do  with 
Argentina’s  decisions  throughout  the  course  of 
that  crisis. 

Wolfgang  Walter,  Deutsche  Fischdampfer: 
Technik,  Entwicklung,  Einsatz,  Schijfsregister. 
Bremerhaven:  Deutsches  Schiffahrtsmuseum, 
and  Hamburg:  Die  Hanse,  1999  (Schriften  des 
Deutschen  Schiffahrtsmuseum,  50).  334  pages, 
illustrations,  line  drawings,  plans,  list  of  vessels, 
bibliography,  index.  ISBN  3-55188-517-6.  DM 
98.00. 

The  heart  of  this  volume  is  a  comprehensive 
list  of  1,344  trawlers  that  went  deep-sea  trawling 
for  German  firms  (pages  131 — 303).  The  registry, 
which  listed  vessels  from  1887  until  1961,  after 
which  new  technology  made  traditional  trawling 
ships  obsolete,  includes  all  pertinent  data  such  as 
dimensions,  tonnage,  builder,  various  names,  and 
numbers  over  each  vessel’s  history,  and  eventual 
fate.  Roughly  190  illustrations,  clearly  chosen  for 
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their  photographic  quality  as  well  as  historic 
interest,  together  with  a  general  history  of  the 
industry,  its  vessels,  and  its  workforce  all  comple¬ 
ment  the  reference  material;  the  text  is  in  German 
throughout.  For  any  comprehensive  library  on 
world  fishing  fleets  and  methods,  this  work  is 
essential.  Contact  the  Deutsches  Schiffahrts- 
museum,  Hans-Scharoun-Platz  i,  D-27568 
Bremerhaven,  Germany. 

James  E.  Wise  Jr.  and  Anne  Collier  Rehill, 
Stars  in  the  Corps:  Movie  Actors  in  the  United  States 
Marines.  Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1999. 
246  pages,  index,  illustrations.  ISBN  1-55750-949- 
2.  $28.95. 

Authors  Wise  and  Rehill  produced  a  lively 
1997  volume  entitled  Stars  in  Blue:  Movie  Actors  in 
Americas  Sea  Services.  This  new  study  follows  the 
same  format,  providing  brief  illustrated  biogra¬ 
phies  of  twenty-eight  Marine  Corps  veterans. 
Some,  as  might  be  expected,  saw  serious  battle: 
Lee  Marvin  was  badly  wounded  on  Saipan,  Brian 
Keith  flew  Dauntless  dive  bombers  at 
Guadalcanal,  and  Sterling  Hayden  worked  for  the 
OSS  in  Yugoslavia.  Many  other  well-known  stars 
turn  up  here:  Tyrone  Power,  a  command  trans¬ 
port  pilot  in  the  Pacific;  Hugh  O’Brian,  a  feared 
DI  (Drill  Instructor);  Steve  McQueen;  Gene 
Hackman;  Robert  Ryan;  and  George  C.  Scott — 
all  had  some  interesting  tales  to  tell.  The  book  is 


not  exactly  critical  history,  but  it  is  good  fun  for 
movie  buffs. 

Charles  H.  Brown,  Dark  Sky,  Black  Sea: 
Aircraft  Carrier  Night  and  All-Weather  Operations. 
Annapolis:  Naval  Institute  Press,  1999.  x  +  pages. 
Photographs  and  line  drawings,  glossary,  appen¬ 
dix,  bibliography,  index.  Hardcover,  ISBN  1- 
55750-185-8.  $34.95. 

Charles  Brown  retired  from  the  navy  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  1973  with  nearly  twenty  years  of  carrier 
experience,  during  which  time  he  helped  develop 
some  of  the  tactics  he  describes.  Beginning  with 
the  early  1920s  experiments  on  the  USS  Langley, 
he  chronicles  in  considerable  detail  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  technology  and  techniques  of  night  and 
all-weather  operations  from  World  War  II  and 
Korea  through  Vietnam  to  the  Gulf  War.  Few 
assignments  can  be  more  daunting  than  landing  a 
modern  jet  aircraft  on  a  carrier,  except  doing  so  at 
night,  and  Captain  Brown  has  provided  a  thor¬ 
ough  history  of  how  this  was  done.  Anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  history  of  naval  air  operations  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  carriers  in  particular  will  find  this  an 
important  book,  but  the  casual  reader  should  be 
warned  that  it  is  quite  technical,  with  a  some¬ 
times  bewildering  array  of  abbreviations  for  ves¬ 
sels,  planes,  and  weapon  systems.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
very  professional  account. 
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Captain  Cook's  World 

Maps  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  James  Cook  RN 

John  Robson 

This  fascinating  atlas,  chronology,  and  biography  of  the  life  and 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  with  a  set  of  128  specially  drawn  maps, 
provides  a  detailed  overview  of  his  life. 

Clothbound,  $40.00 


Arctic  Discoveries 

Images  from  Voyages  of  Four  Decades  in  the  North 

John  Bockstoce 


Presents  vivid  images  of  sailing,  researching,  and  photographing 
in  Alaska  and  the  North  Pacific,  the  Canadian  Arctic,  and  the  North 
Atlantic.  "John  is  an  outstanding  photographer  and  author  and  a 
true  northern  voyager." — James  Houston,  O.C. 


Published  with  the  History  Bank 
Paperback,  $29.95 


Available  from  your  bookstore  or  call  1  -800-441-41 1 5 
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SEA  HISTORY 


AMERICAN  MARITIME  PRISONERS  IN 
THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR:  The  Captivity 
of  William  Russell.  By  Francis  D.  Cogliano.  224  pgs. 
Notes.  Bibliog.  Index.  1 -55750- 194-7/$45. 00 

MATTHEW  CALBRAITH  PERRY:  Antebellum 
Sailor  and  Diplomat.  By  John  H.  Schroeder.  368  pgs. 

17  illus.  Notes.  Bibliog.  Index.  1 -55750-8 12-7/$36. 95 

SHIPS  AND  SEAMANSHIP:  The  Maritime 
Prints  of  J.  J.  Baugean.  By  John  Harland.  208  pgs. 

192  illus.  1  -55750-985-9/$65.00 

THE  SCHOONER:  Its  Design  and  Development 
from  1 600  to  the  Present.  By  David  R.  MacGregor. 
192  pgs.  225  illus.  l-55750-987-5/$29.95  (Paperback) 


NAVAL  INSTITUTE  PRESS 

(Ad  Code  5211)  2062  Generals  Hwy.,  Annapolis,  MD  21401 

800-233*8764,  410-224-3378 
navalinstitute.org  (click  on  "BOOKS") 
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Offering  a  wide  selection  of  fully 
documented,  one  of  a  kind  ship 
models  produced  by  the  world's 
finest  professional  marine  model 
artists. 

Also  available:  custom  built  models 
of  yachts  and  historical  ships, 
appraisals,  restorations,  display 
cases  and  lighting. 


Member: 

International  Society  of  Appraisers  associate 
International  Congress  of  Maritime  Museums 
U.S.  Nautical  Research  Guild 
Society  for  Historical  Archaeology 


Visit  our  gallery 
(appointment  preferred). 
Catalog  $10.00 
or  free  color  brochure. 


MODEL 

gallery  DEPT.AN  12  DERBY  SQUARE,  SALEM,  MA  01970,  USA  *  FAX:978-745-5778 

Visit  our  Website:  www.shipmodel.com 
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SHIP  MODELS 
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THE  OBSERVATORY 

RARE  AND  COMMON  BOOKS,  MAPS,  PRINTS 

Alaska  and  Other  Polar  Regions 


Dee  Longenbaugh,  proprietor 
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235  Second  Street  •  Juneau,  Alaska  99801  USA 

Phone:  907/586-9676 

Fax:  907/586-9606 
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E-Mail:  deelong@alaska.com 

www.obseratorybooks.com 
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Designed  for  the  maritime  professional,  enthusiast  or 
student,  the  Index  covers  a  full  spectrum  of  maritime  topics  by 
country,  region,  island,  coast,  inland  or  oceanic  water.  For  easy  reference,  contributing  authors  and  their 
works  are  listed  alphabetically.  Hundreds  of  vessels  are  cited  by  name  and  type,  from  ancient  to 
modem,  sail  to  steam,  bark  to  ocean  liner.  Library  of  Congress  boldface  headings  and  a  guide  to  their 
use  offer  broad  search  routes  and  options. 


Now  Available  — 

The  American  Neptune 

Fifty-Year  Index 


A  milestone  in  maritime  bibliography,  reference  and 
research.  For  the  first  time  in  a  single  comprehensive  volume, 
the  editors  of  The  American  Neptune  have  compiled  a  singular 
global  index  of  all  issues.  Spanning  from  1941  through  1990,  the 
375-page  Index  references  articles,  book  reviews,  maps,  charts, 
paintings,  prints,  photographs,  various  writings  and  pictorials 
that  have  made  the  Neptune  one  of  the  premier  maritime  journals 
for  the  past  half  century. 


The  cost  of  the  Fifty-Year  Index  is  $39  for  Neptune  subscribers,  $50  for  nonsubscribers.  Shipping  and 
handling  is  included.  To  order,  write  to: 

Neptune  Publications 
Peabody  Essex  Museum 
East  India  Square 
Salem,  MAO  1970 

You  may  charge  your  order  by  fax  (978)  744-6776  or  e-mail  dori_phillips@pem.org.  All  orders  must 
be  paid  in  US  dollars  drawn  on  a  US  bank  account. 


International 

Journal 

Maritime 

History 


The  IJMH  is  a  fully-refereed  journal  for  researchers  interested  in  the 
economic  and  social  history  of  the  merchant  marine,  shipbuilding, 
fishing,  ports,  trade  and  maritime  societies.  The  IJMH  is  published 
semi-annually,  in  June  and  December. 

Each  issue  contains  feature  articles,  research  notes,  historiographi¬ 
cal  essays,  and  articles  on  sources  useful  to  international  scholars. 
As  well,  we  run  a  series  of  forums  on  important  issues  in  maritime  his¬ 
tory;  along  with  “roundtables”  which  feature  a  number  of  reviews  of  an 
important  new  book  with  a  response  from  the  author.  Our  book  reviews 
are  truly  international  in  scope. 

Included  as  part  of  your  subscription  to  the  IJMH  you  will  receive 
Research  in  Maritime  History.  This  series  contains  original  mono¬ 
graphs,  reprints,  translations,  bibliographies,  research  guides,  and  col¬ 
lections  of  essays  reflecting  the  diversity  of  maritime  history. 


This  exceptional  value  is  available  for  only  US$45  per  year, 
including  surface  postage  (air  mail  is  available  at  US$15  per 
year  in  North  America,  Europe  and  the  Middle  East;  US$20 
elsewhere).  All  subscriptions  are  filled  by  the  calendar  year 
only.  Back  issues  for  both  publications  are  available  at  a  cost 
of  US$15  per  edition. 


For  further  information,  please  call  (709)  737-2602,  fax  (709)  737- 
8427,  E-Mail:  Gulliver@morgan.ucs.mun.ca  or  simply  write  to 
International  Journal  of  Maritime  History,  Maritime  Studies 
Research  Unit,  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland,  St.  John’s,  NF 
A1C  5S7,  CANADA.  If  you  wish  to  subscribe,  enclose  a  cheque,  banker’s 
draft  or  international  money  order  in  US  dollars  made  payable  to  the 
International  Journal  of  Maritime  History.  We  also  invite  you  to  visit 
our  web  site  -  http://www.mun.ca/mhp. 
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A  Call  For  Articles 


Mains’l  Haul: A  Journal  of  Pacific  Maritime  History  invites  professional  and  amateur 
scholars  and  students  to  submit  articles  on  any  aspect  of  humanity’s 
relationship  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  encourage  interdisciplinary  perspectives  as  well  as  traditional 

maritime  history. 

We  accept  papers  throughout  the  year. 

Submissions  must  be  3,000  or  fewer  words  in  length,  plus  endnotes,  and  be  intended 
for  both  a  general  and  scholarly  readership. 

For  further  guidelines  or  information  on  this  quarterly  international  journal,  and  to  view 
a  sample  issue,  visit  our  website  at  www.sdmaritme.com/journal 


Please  send  your  abstract  or  article  to: 

Mark  Allen,  Editor 
Mains  ’l  Haul 

San  Diego  Maritime  Museum 
1306  N.  Harbor  Drive,  San  Diego.  CA  92101 

Mains  l  Haul 

A  Journal  of  Pacific  Maritime  History 
published  by  the  San  Diego  Maritime  Museum  since  1964 


Attention:  Authors  and  Commentators 

The  American  Neptune  actively  seeks  significant  original  articles  on  ships,  mariners, 
and  the  sea.  Contributors  do  not  need  to  be  professional  historians  or  academics.  We  are 
looking  for  thoughtful,  insightful,  interesting  writing  on  maritime  history  and  art,  ship 
modeling,  watercraft,  and  other  marine  topics.  Articles  submitted,  including  symposia 
contributions,  are  subjected  to  review  prior  to  acceptance,  and  editorial  reading  and 
changes  upon  acceptance,  if  necessary. 

The  Neptune  also  publishes  book  reviews,  brief  notes  and  comments,  and  other  matters  of 
general  interest.  If  you  would  like  to  be  considered  as  a  possible  book  reviewer,  please 
contact  Geraldine  Ayers,  Neptune  Managing  Editor,  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  East 
India  Square,  Salem,  MA  01970.  No  geographical  restrictions  are  placed  on  contents 
or  contributors,  but  all  articles  will  appear  in  English.  Any  other  language  should  be 
kept  to  a  minimum  except  where  it  cannot  be  avoided,  such  as  in  direct  quotations. 
Any  passage  in  a  foreign  language  must  be  accompanied  by  an  accurate  translation. 
Articles  that  have  already  appeared  or  will  appear  simultaneously  will  not  be  accepted. 

Material  submitted  for  publication  is  to  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the 
guidelines  for  contributors.  A  copy  will  be  sent  upon  request  by  the  publisher  or 
managing  editor.  For  an  E-mail  copy  of  the  guidelines,  send  your  request  to 
will_lamoy@pem.org. 
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CHINA  TRADE 

Whampoa  Island  and  Anchorage 

(circa  1820-1830) ,  oil  on  canvas,  18  x  23” 
East  Indiamen  at  anchor  between  Dane's  Island 
and  Whampoa  Island  with  its  two  pagodas. 

At  the  far  left  is  French  Island. 

Western  ‘Hongs  at  Canton’ 

(circa  1812) ,  oil  on  canvas,  18  x  23” 

This  is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Hongs  at  Canton. 

These  waterfront  factories  were  completely 
destroyed  by  fire  November  3,  1822.  For  an  almost 
identical,  slightly  later  view  by  the  same  artist  see 
Carl  Crossman,  The  Decorative  Arts  of  the  China 
Trade,  1991,  p >£>426,  p>t.  8. 
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